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INTRODUCTION 



This progress report describes vocational education programs for persons 
with special needs developed since the passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. This report has been prepared on a State-by-State basis. Time 
and the resources with which we had to work were far too limiting for the 
staff to produce an indepth study. Rather ; we had to rely on each State’s 
annual reports and projected program activities which were up-dated through 
personal contact with the State officials when possible. Where additional 
material was provided, we were happy to include it. 

Some 24 States have appointed a member of the State staff to work full or 
part-time on the development of programs for persons with special needs. 

Other States have made this a responsibility of all of the State staff. Some 
States have described their accomplishments and programs in considerable 
det'^il, other St:^tes have indicated limited program development and accom- 
plishments. 

In Section 4(a)(4) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 it is stated that 
vocational education funds may be spent ... "for persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular vocational education program ..." In the Appendix is a listing of 
some of the major characteristics of the youth and adults x^hich fit into this 
heading of special needs. It might be said that these are students who are 
not receiving special education and are not able to do the work required or 
assigned to the regular classes. This may be due to one or a combination 
of the following factors: (1) they are physically handicapped; (2) they are 

genetically mentalTy retarded; (3) they have emotional problems which 
hinder their learning processes; (4) they are slow learners and learn at a 
different pace from the general student body; and (5) they come from 
environments which are not conducive to learning and where education is not 
adequate. 

Except for those who are genetically mentally retarded, every one who is in 
the special needs category has the capacity to succeed in the regular vocational 
educational programs to the highest technician level. And there are many 
low skilled occupations for which the mentally retarded can qualify if given 
the training. 

The major thing we have learned since the Act was implemented is that 
there must be a commitment and a willingness to serve this population on the 
part of all vocational-technical educators as well as the top administrative 
staff. Without this support, both moral and financial, the extra efforts 
which must be made will never be put into operation. Business as usual, 
or in this case, education as usual, will not reduce the need for corrective 
programs to reduce the unemployment lines, the welfare rolls, the enrollees 
for Job Corps and Manpower Development and Training, and the disillusioned 
and purposeless. 
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The second major thing we are learning is that there is no magic formula 
which) if applied, will eliminate our special needs problems. Whole new 
educational philosophies will have to be developed. New techniques for 
teaching will hav#» to be used. Teacher training will have to be revised. 

It will take more millions of dollars, more dedicated staffs, and more 
experimental approaches to find some of the solutions. 

The efforts described on the following pages illustrate vocational education's 
contribution to serving persons with special needs. It is hoped that this 
progress report will stimulate more intensive efforts in the coming years. 

The State officials who are already involved in this endeavor know the ded" 
ication required, the amount of literature which must be perused, the contacts 
which must be established, the meetings which should be set up and/or attended, 
the site visits which must be paid, and the support and cooperation they 
must have. 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education views this booklet as 
one of many tools needed to do the job. The names of the State officials 
responsible for developing programs for persons with special needs is given 
in the Appendix, If programs are described which are of particular interest, 
these men and women can send out more descriptive material or direct the 
inquirer to the persons who can. This interchange of ideas and program 
inputs is just an overview for the reader and the user. The imagination 
and courage are illustrated in the communities themselves where the activities 
are taking place. The youth and adults with special needs are not the only 
beneficiaries of additional and creative efforts. We all are. 



February 1 , 1968 



Barbara H, Kemp 
Albert L, DeMond 



SUMMARY 



This report shows considerable in^rovement in quantity and quality of 
programs in Vocational Education for persons with special needs , as A general 
rule» throughout the nation. This improvement is ui^evenly repeated for several 
reasons. Many States have excellent programs which are constantly expanding 
to meet increasing needs. However, many of these States have not collected 
or reported data on these programs which show their efforts, as they have 
been too busy concentrating on development and Improvement of programs and 
with the necessary follow-through activities. On the other hand, quite a 
few States have been aware of the need for departing from traditional pro- 
cedures and routines, making special efforts to develop new, different, and 
effective means of serving the needs of the handicapped. Working on the 
stated theory that Vocational Education serves all of the needs of all of 
the people, programs in many instances were developed in all of the occupa- 
tional areas of vocational education to serve the needs of the handicapped 
and disadvantaged student. These were not always reported as programs for 
special needs. In many instances such special programs served as a m^ans of 
channeling disadvantaged and handicapped students into regular vocational 
programs upon removal of deficiencies, and enrollments were looked upon as 
regular programs. 

It is true that many of these handicapped persons may be served by 
adaptations and adjustments of present vocational education curricular offerings, 
especially when reinforced t/lth supplementary instruction in basic education 
and coupled with adequate resources for guidance, counseling, and placement 
in entry-level jobs. Vocational education has always acknowledged this 
responsibility and is able to do it satisfactorily* Notable exan^los of 
this are found in all branches of vocational education which have curriculum 
flexibility and job opportunities for a spectrum of abilities and skill 
requirements with the broadest possible range. It is felt by some educators 
that vocational education is losing the opportunity to serve a large portion 
of this Important and groining segment of the population of secondary school 
age vdiich has turned away from the regular school program as a solution to 
their problems. This feeling will continue, and doubtless increase, unless 
and until effective means are found to equip the disadvantagod and the 
handicapped with job-entry level skills, a working command of communication 
and computation skills, a wholesome attitude toward work, and the system 
of rewards for services rendered under the present organization of our 
economic system, A comprehensive program must be developed and put into 
operation which will produce highly visible and immediate results in meeting 
these needs, 

A review of what is going on in this area in every State and Territory 
is a good starting point for program analysis in each State, Awareness of 
efforts to observe the mandate of Section 4(a) (4) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 in all other States furnishes the basis of evaluation for any 
State, States which have exemplary and successful programs may be reached 
for aid and assistance in program development. Innovative ar.d effective 
techniques may be examined without the penalties of the trial and error method. 
Interchanges of information should be most helpful. 
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This report reveals that a large number of successful programs are being 
developed, vhich are getting substantial results in the reduction of dropout 
rates, increases in school attendance and achievement, gratifying results 
in rehabilitation of school-leavers and unemployed youth and adults, regen- 
eration of school "sit-ins" with new motivation, and successful placement 
at job-entry level of persons who dems'd early entry into the work force 
without the crippling handicaps of academic deficiencies and lack of job 
skills. These promising results should be duplicated in many parts of the 
nation where similar problems are present. 

Some *^-tates will stand out as examples of good and successful programs 
in this area of vocational education. From the point of view of emphasis 
through allocation and matching of Federal funds for vocational education, 
the following listing of leading States is presented: 



Estimate of Total Expenditures— 1968 * 
All Vocational Education Acts 





State 


Total Expenditures 


Special Needs 


Percent 




Total U.S. 




$8,366,000 


3>7- 


1. 


Mew York 


17,000,00C 


2,900,000 


17. 


2. 


Texas 


12,595,000 


849,000 


6.7 


3. 


California 


14,985,000 


749,000 


5, 


4. 


Illinois 


10,114,000 


452,000 


4.4 


5. 


New Jersey 


7,470,000 


300,000 


4. 


6. 


Pennsylvania 


13,547,000 


197,000 


1.45 


7. 


Connecticut 


2,644,000 


171,000 


6.5 


8, 


Kentucky 


5,373,000 


155,000 


2.9 


9. 


Mississippi 


4,720,000 


153,000 


3.24 


ifi.- 


Indiana 


4.908.000 


153.000 


^ 



* Projected Program Activities, 1968 — State Vocational Services/AVLP/OE, 
September 28, 1967. More complete presentation of statistical data 
is shown in the appendix. 



There are many States where the services rendered in programs for persons 
with special needs is much greater than that revealed by the national average 
expenditure of 3.7 percent of Federal funds for vocational education. Many 
States which do not rank high in per capita wealth or income or average 
expenditure per pupil for education, approach or exceed the national average. 
Such States are Mississippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, Alaska, Louisiana, West 
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Virginia, Wyoming, and Puerto Rico, and others, i>Iany of these States are 
offering excellent programs where the pressing needs of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped are great. For many persons with special needs this may be 
the first time that a vocational education program especially tailored to fit 
their specific needs has been offered. It will improve as time and continued 
Federal and State assistance permit. 

From the viewpoint of noteworthy exemplary programs, there are States 
which have reported significant contributions. Such a list is: 

California 

Service to perf )ns with special needs through the regular vocational 
programs. In FY 1967, 32,048 out of 951,000 enrolled in vocational education 
were served in special needs programs. This is 3,3 percent of the total 
vocational education enrollment. The highest priority is given to such 
students. Approximately five percent of Federal funds for vocational education 
was allocated for this purpose in California in 1968. 

Colorado 



A system of special programs for inmates of correctional institutions 
has been develoi/Cd, Four percent of the Federal funds is allocated for 
persons with special needs. 



Connecticut 



A Center for Vocational Arts has been established for persons with 
special needs, at Norwalk. Two regional Centers for mentally retarded 
educables have been established. The State estimates expenditures of 6,5 
percent of its Federal appropriation for vocational education for special 
needs. A full-time State Supervisor has been appointed for this work. 



Delaware 



In cooperation with the Delaware Research Coordinating Unit, the State 
Board for Vocational-Technical Education prepared a series of five resource 
papers about the disadvantaged. These are most helpful for personnel engaged 
in special needs programs. 
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Florida 



An excellent Guide for Planning Special Vocational Programs for the 
Disadvantaged was prepared by the Division of Vocational* Technical* and 
Adult Education* Brochures vere developed and distributed on the junior high 
school work experience program* Statewide activities in program development 
for special needs are exemplary* 



Indiana 



A method of selecting referrals for special needs programs through a 
special committee of Guidance Counselors and Principals was noted* 



Kentucky 

A two-week Seminar for Supervisors and Teacher Educators of Teachers 
of persons with special needs was held at the University of Kentucky* June 
12-23* 1967* This was sponsored jointly by the Kentucky Research Coordinating 
Unit and the Bureau of Vocational Education* funded under Section 4(c) of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 



Maryland 

The development os six general vocational high schools for students 
^o have special vocational interests or for those who find the regular high 
school programs not entirely suited to their needs was observed in Baltimore* 
A two-year program offering occupational training and remedial education at 
the 9th and 10th grade level is offered* Provision is also made for students 
below this level in a special occupational school for the severely handi- 
capped or mentally retarded students* with strong supportive counseling and 
placement services* 



Minnesota 



Rehabilitation Centers are to be established for persons with special 
needs* The first of these is now in operation in Minneapolis* It is designed 
for culturally and educationally deprived youth and adults who might enter 
a skill training program if basic educational deficiencies are corrected* 
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New York 

Strengthened and expanded programs in Distributive Education and Office 
Education for special needs students were noted. Comprehensive development 
Work Experience programs in five major cities is serv:*ng as a model for 
expansion. 



New Jersey 

Increased awareness of the need for occupational training has placed 
s’pecial emphasis on cooperative vocational education, "Introduction to 
Vocations" in 26 New Jersey high schools for 9th grade students is an excellent 
basis for referrals to regular programs as well as for persons with special 
needs. 



North Carolina 

An excellent format for pre-employment programs has been designed in the 
”Int5^t»duction to Vocations," Exploratory courses leading into the regular 
vocational sequences and occupational training for the handicapped are being 
offered. 



Ohio 



Vocational Rehabilitation and Job Preparation Centers are operated in 
Cincinnati and Cleveland in cooperation with Vocational Rehabilitation and 
vocational education. Plans are near completion for opening a second Center 
in Cleveland and one each in eight major cities, for a total of eleven in 
1968, These operations emphasize work adjustment and evaluation, counseling, 
social adjustment, ancillary rehabilitation service, remedial education, 
occupational work experience and placement, and supervision on jobs with private 
business and industry. Cooperation with the Bureau of Work Programs, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Bureau of Employment Service is noted. 



Oregon 

Personalized Enq>loyment Program for high school dropouts and near-dropouts 
is a dual program to assist youth now out of school who can benefit by appro- 
priate training and to improve the educational program still attending second- 
ary schools who might benefit from improved procedures and more appropriate 
control, A reservoir of 5,000 dropouts and near-dropouts is served. This 
is operated by the State Department of Education in cooperation with Portland 
Public Schools and other school systems and the University of Oregon, 

Boys' and girls' residence facilities are provided in Portland and in Yamhill 
and Lincoln Counties, Study, recreational, and cultural programs are presented, 
as well as special occupational classes in job skills, with opportunities for 
a wide variety of metropolitan work experience openings. Many ideas from the 
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Job Corps have been incorporated* Costs for 1967-68 are estimated at 
$3*211,795, or $4,015 per trainee for 800 trainees* 



Tennessee 

An excellent Workshop for Special Needs was conducted August 7-11, 1967, 
at Middle Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro .Tennessee* The theme 
was "Motivated Vocational Related Remedial Training*" TWenty participants 
attended, including special needs teachers, supervisors, and coordinators 
from all parts of the State* A comprehensive report of the workshop with 
valuable materials for personnel dealing with special needs was prepared* 



Texas 



Pioneer work was done on Occupational Work E3q>erience programs for junior 
high schools in sixty comminities* 



Wisconsin 

A Day Continuation School for youth who drop out of high schools in in 
operation as the Milwaukee Continuation School* This is operated as a part 
of the Milwaukee Vocational Technical and Adult School* The excellent 
program for rehabilitation of handicapped, disadvantaged youth, with com- 
binations of remedial and skill training is noteworthy* 



Utah 



The State of Utah Department of Public Instruction has just developed 
an "Education Guide for Service Occupations*" This is most useful in the 
design and construction of occupational programs for persons with special 
needs* 



These examples were selected at random* There were many others which 
could be mentioned* Information of this type may be gleaned from this progress 
report which may supply ideas to other States which have resources, personnel, 
and time for further exploration and e:q>erimentaion in this field of vocational 
education* This may be an annual report which can be improved and developed 
with each issue* 

Providing vocational education for persons with special needs is a 
difficult and con^lex problems which requires adequate staffing on the State 
level. The increasing demands for trained manpower, economic and social 
development, continuing changes in the various occupational fields, advance- 
ments in science and technology, and other developments make it necessary 
to expand the scope and coverage of vocational education programs to include 
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large numbers of people who have not been included in such training in 
substantial numbers. To develop, promote, and implement such progr^s require 
educational leadership on the State level which reaches all parts of the 
State and every segment of the population. This indicates that a sta ng 
pafterTshould cen^r upon carefully selected personnel with adequate educational 
qualifications, diversified experience, and total commitment to the a vance 
ment of persons with special needs in vocational education. M^y States 
are developing such a staff, which shows the wisdom of such selection in 
increased services and qualitative , improvements. -in ^his area, 

A third of the States now have a full-time Supervisor with a supporting 
staff for vocational education programs for persons with special nte 
Almost half of the States have appointed supervisors who wortc with committees 
and others in cooperation with the State. Others work with various com- 
binations of State supervisory personnel under the State Director for 
Vocational Education. Continued improvement in effectiveness is noted in 
each State as program development is organized and strengthened to provi e 
the services required for persons with special needs. 

On the Regional level, there is hope that a program officer responsible 
for matters related to vocational education for persons with special needs 
will be on the staff in each of the nine reagions. At present there are 
three, assigned to Region III, Charlottesville, Virginia, J^es W, 

Warren, Jr.): ?,egioi, VI, Kansas City, Missouri, (Kr John Calvin Dupree), 
and Region VII, Df.ilas, Texas, (Mr. Elmer Schick). 

Cn the Federal level , the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
has two full-time Frogram Specialists in the Program Planning and Develo^n 
Branch who have responsibility for planning and deve^pment of 
education programs for persons with special needs. Their acti^ties include 
the giving of technical assistance, the planning and conduct of conferences 
on specif needs, preparation of materials such as ‘"is propess report, ^d 
other supporting activities for '.he program. Program p.nning and dr f.lo^e t 
with lci' 2 -range as -jell ac shot:-run perspectives, -with contrcuous cot. .act 
and communication with Region-al, State, and inter-agency representatives 
is an over all requisite for such support. 

The Office of Education does not imply that it should set priorities, 
goals, or quotas for educational programs within the Stotes, but it should 
lend a helping and supporting hand. Current developments in our arge ur an 
communities a-d neglecteu rural areas are re:^aaling needs for progr^s for 
oerso^ - vita special nee is in v ocational edur atiorio Att.eatior. uO these 
needs of youth, especially disadvantaged youth and adults beset with 
specifically designated in Section 4(a)(4) of the Vocational ^.lucation Act 
of 1963, has placed the highest priority on the development o.tnese program , 
now and in the immediate future. An annual report of this kj.nd in l.o9 
should, reveal that vocat^.cnal ed^joation cont-'nues to respond to the ma-idate 
and Voo,»tionai Education Act of 1963 as stated in che 
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preamble and in Section 4(a)(4). It is hoped that the continued dedication, 
full conaaitment, and the high level of efficiency demonstrated in the 
development of programs for persons with special needs during 
year will bring us to new levels of great accomplishment in 1969 in ea'*n 

and every State. 
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ALABAMA 



Introduction 



Full or part-time responsibility for vocational education programs for 
persons with special needs has not been assigned to anyone. All members of 
the field staff in vocational education have been alerted to the necessity 
and desirability of giving attention to youth with special needs. VJorking 
with teachers of adult basic education to provide instruction in appropriate 
vocational courses, the State has identified over 13,000 such persons in 
classes. Some whole classes are so identified and in other classes the num- 
ber varies from one up. This avoids “tagging' students and programs as for 
■disadvantaged” or those not quite as good as others. Alabama plans to re- 
cruit 75 teachers for persons with special needs and two administrative staff 
persons in 1968. 



The Occupational Areas 



In alabama it is generally felt that the disadvantaged can be helped 
more by keeping them with other students but giving them special help and 

* id al requirements. Each vccational area 

IS expected to develop special programs for persons \^ith special needs. No 
new or additional occupational fields are anticipated. However, disadvantaged 
youths who may have limitations that warrant it will be trained in only a 

part of an occupation, or in some cases, trained to make good ''helpers" in 
the occupation. 

Relatively few new teaching personnel vdll be required for this segment 
of the population. In the State Vocational Technical schools there will be 
adaed 75 or more teachers to better serve this group. A special teacher for 
communication skills will be provided in each school. A special teacher for 
mathematics and science will be provided. A vocational counselor will be 
provided. This is being done in order that persons with * r levels of edu- 
cational achievement may be admitted and brought up to an educational level 
necessary to pursue successfully the training for the occupation chosen. 

In some instances it will be found that some students’ abilities indicate 
such limita-tions that they should be trained as machine operators, helpers, 

or workers in a limited area of an occupation. Courses will be adjusted to 
provide for these. 

A similar plan is followed in the secondary schools. Remedial instru- 
tion is provided where necessary. In both the State Area Vocational schools 
and the secondary programs, close cooperation is maintained i^ith the State 
Rehabilitation Service whereby handicapped person are accepted and trained. 

The State school for the Deaf is supported in providing vocational education 
for the deaf. The State Prison system is supported financially in providing 
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vocational education for inmates. 

The estimate of total expenditures for- persons with special needs for 
fiscal year 1968 is $169,751, of which $15,000 is Federal, $28,551 is State 
and $126,200 is local funds. The total estimated expenditures for vocational 
education for fiscal year 1968 is $22,591,966, of rhich $4,610,512 is Fecleial, 
,^/,781 761 is State and S8.915 494 is local funds. 
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ALASKA 



Introduction 



The growth of the vocational program in Alaska is such that attention 
for the fiscal year '68 must be turned to the development of programs 
in adult education and for persons with special needs rather than in 
the technical and agricultural are^^t this time. No reductions in pre- 
viously operating programs for agriculture or technical areas will occur. 

Attention to the needs of the adults in the socio-economic depressed 
areas of the State must include development of new types of programs which 
will lead them from a "hunter- fisherman" existence to an ability to cope 
with the problems of obtaining and holding jobs in our society of today. 
Transfer of Federal funds of $49,038 from George-Barden Act to P . L. 

88-210 is planned to develop and operate effective programs of a contin- 
uing nature to bring our indigeneous people to a point of acceptance by 
employing agencies. This small amount will not cover the need, but will 
at least provide a base for future expansion of this effort which is 
vital toward attempting to train and place in jobs as many of the 
approximately 50,000 Alaskans as can be reached. 



Occupational Areas 



Of the 43 adult home economics programs in Alaska, 25 percent were 
for persons with special needs. Training for these persons was provided 
in the areas of home management, clothing, foods, money management, and 
citizenship. 

The home economics section of the Division of Vocational Education 
cooperated with the follovring agencies: Bureau of Commercial Fisheiies 

(the home economics prograi.i on St. Paul Island offered training to junior 
high school students in addition to the wage -earning adult program and 
courses for those with special needs) and the Alaska Housing Authority 
(home management courses for the purpose of up-grading homemaking skills 
were conducted in the low-rent housing projects in Ketchidan, Juneau, 
and Anchorage )< 

Since a large area of the State is a wilderness area and many socio- 
economic handicapped students reside in that area, the State supervisor 
has started compiling audio-visual materials to be sent to these areas 
on a free -loan basis from the State Audio-Visual Center at the University 
of Alaska. Two films have been donated by the J. C. Penney Company and 
the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
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Work has been done with the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in developing programs for the exceptional child. 

Two of the Alaskan supervisors are meeting in State-wide committees 
relative to health needs and special needs of Alaskans including work 
with the handicapped and retarded. 

There are nine programs in home economics and one in office occu- 
pations in the State. There is one area vocational school in Nome, 
serving the entire State which offers five programs, one each in home 
economics, office occupations, distributive education and two in trades 
and industry. Plans are nov; b^»ing developed for three such centers in 
1969. 
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Arizona is budgeting an expenditure of $21,000 foi^J^ocational Educa- 
tion programs for persons with special needs in FY 19^8 out of total 
expenditures of $6,399,674 according to their estimates. The state has 
named a Supervisor for Program Development for persons with special needs. 

Four new demonstration programs for the educable mentally retarded 
and border-line students are to be started. These programs will need 
15 new vocational education teachers to serve 1,620 students in a variety 
of occupational areas. An agricultual program for 23 trainees on the Gila 
Indian Reservation will continue. At least two similar programs for un- 
employed adults is anticipated. Four nurses’ aid programs will be con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the State.’ Department of Public Welfare 
for 60 people. Home Health Aide Programs are also being considered in 
cooperation with the Departm.ent of Public Welfare. 



Each of the services plans to cond”.ct teacher-training workshops for 
vocational education teachers, stressing services to persons with special 
needs and em.phasizing vocational guidance. 



Thirteen additional instructors will be needed for part-time or fuxl- 
time adult classes in expanded and diversified vocational education offer- 
ings. Three new positions will he created for coordinators of Adult 
Distri buiive Educe.'jj.on n'cogram.s for porsoriS vith special needs. Fifteen 
nev.' teachers will be needed for vocr.tioiiel saucation for persons with 
special needs in F/ 1368. 
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Introduction 



Vocational education for persons with special needs is under the 
supervision of each vocational service State Director, The entire 
program is under the direction of the State Director of Vocational 
Education. Some 2,000 “special needs” students in the State are re- 
ceiving occupational training in special or regular vocational classes, 
fhe expansion of the program is reflected in the fact that 70 additional 
instructors (some of them part-time) have been needed to implement 
tne program in the several vocational services. 



The Occupational Areas 

Agriculture— Over 400 students with special needs are receiving 
occupational training in this area. Although a substantial number 
® receiving instruction in agricultural production, the 

^ea es percent ige (approximately 80 per cent) is receiving training 

mechanics. The latter program is being conducted in 
some 30 schools, and the students are receiving job orientation and 
basic trades skills instruction. Working under the supervision of 
the regular vocational agriculture teacher, non-professional part-time 
instructors are providing the basic skill instruction. 

N. College is sponsoring courses ^t the post-secondary 
level in ornamental horticulture, farm mechanics technology and occu- 
pational technology :,;jr ^ 

e K Instruction in horticulture is also being offered at the Arkansas 

^ Deaf where $10,000 has been budgeted for a greenhouse 

and other facilities. 

ion--Nearly 100 "special needs” persons are receiving 
aining in distributive education. In addition to the three continuing 
distributive education programs offered in the previous year (one of 
which was designed for service station attendants), the following other 
programs are being implemented: 

(1) Training for managers of eating stands sponsored by the Arkansas 
Enterprises for the Blind. 

(2) A high school cooperative work experience program in 
basic distributive education. 

Health--Over 50 students in the "special needs" categories are 
receiving training in the Practical Hurse and Nurse's Aide programs. 
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Home Economics— "Nearly 800 students with special needs are 
receiving pre-vocational or vocational training in this area* Home 
economics is providing this training in 27 of the 75 counties in the 
State. In addition to the occupational training in food service pre- 
paration which is being provided a number of girls in the State’s 
Correctional Training School, this same type of training is being 
expanded for '’special needs" students at the secondary and adult 
levels in the public schools* Adult classes are albo being held 
in housekeeping aide instruction* 

A number of students are enrolled in "Preparation for the World 
of Work" classes conducted by the Home Economics departments (this 
program was initiated last year in five pilot classes)* This instruc- 
tion is specifically directed at assisting students with special 
needs and it includes such instructional units as: 

"The World of WorkV 

"Self-Analysis in Relation to Employment" 

"The Place of a Self-Analysis and Personal Development 
in Preparation for Employment" 

Managsvient of Time, Energy, Money and Properties" 

"becuring Occupational Information" 

"Policies, Conaitions, and Regulations for Employment" 

"Making Applications for Jobs*.* 

Office— Over 100 students in the "speci.al needs" categories are 
receiving training in office occupations* The greatest percentage 
of these students are at the Arkansas School for the Deaf where they 
are enrolled in general clerical office, typewriting and punch 
card instructional classes* 

Courses in office occupations are also being offered at two 
community colleges for students in the Neighborhood Youth Corps* 

Trades and Indust ry— Some 350 "special needs" students are 
receiving training in trade and industrial education* At the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf training is being offered in the following 
occupational fields: small boat repair, graphic arts, dry cleaning, 

upholstery, commercial art, and body and fender repair. 

In the public schools of the State at the secondary, post-secondary 
and adult levels, instruction is being provided persons with special 
needs in auto mechanics, appliance repair, carpentry and cabinet making, 
diesel mechanics, electronics — radio/TV, machine shop, welding, 
cosmetology, food processing, and refrigeration* Students with special 
needs are being served through trade and industrial education in 10 
of the State’s area vocational schools* 
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Ancillary Services 



Curriculum Developnent — Home Economics teachers, with help from 
the State staf^ developed curriculum material in "Preparation 
for the World of Work.” Four teachers who participated in the 
pilot programs which implemented this instruction have shared 
experiences which they had with these classes, have evaluated the 
curriculum materials and have made suggestions for other teachers who 
are participating in this instructional program for the first time. 
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Introduction 



The State of California has plans for twenty programs in Vocational 
Education for persons with special needs in FY 1968. This includes ten 
in office occupations, six in trades and industry, three in vccatlonal 
agriculture and one in health occupations. Approximately thirty new 
teachers will be needed to initiate programs designed to acccniiTiod:ite in- 
dividuals identified as having special needs. 

No single person has been made responsible for full-time responsibi- 
lity for vocational education for persons with special needs. The State 
Director of Vocational Education continues to serve in this capacity, de- 
veloning programs through the various service areas. The estimate of ex- 
pen Itures for persons with special needs totals $1,769,250, compared to 
a total budget of $69,068,075 for vocational education. Federal, State 
and local funds . 

Two in-service teacher education programs will be operated in FY 1968 
to assist teachers in developing methods and designing instructional aids 
and materials necessary to accomodate the educational demands of these 
students . 



Research 

The Research Coordinating Unit of the California State Department of 
Education, Vocational Education Section has made a survey of studies com- 
pleted in the area of development of vocational education programs for 
persons with special needs. Included in this review are reports of re- 
lated studies currently underway, project proposals that have been funded 
under Section 4(c) of P. L. 88-210, reports found in current journals, 
and dissertation abstracts. Although it is felt that this review is re- 
presentative of recent research concerning the vocational needs of special 
groups, it is not intended to be considered as a comprehensive coverage. 

This study was prompted by the importance of identifying and studying 
the needs of these groups to whom occupational opportunities have been 
limited and of developing training programs by which their needs can be 
met. The special problems facing such individuals and groups are listed 
as physical or mental abnormalities, racial origin, aging, socioeconomic 
and cultural disadvantages, and inadequate schooling. These special pro- 
blems place an added burden not only on the persons with these charac- 
teristics, but also upon those responsible for their training. 

The survey contains valuable definitions and characteristics of these 
special groups with identifiable needs, findings of importance on the 
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culturally deprived, mentally retarded, socio-economic problems, delin- 
quency problems, minority racial groups, underachievers, and many other 
such groupings. Important bench marks are available for the development 
of programs for persons with special needs, with copious references for 
details of research conducted. An excellent bibliography is appended. 

The Research Coordinating Unit will continue to encourage research 
in the area of ways and means of evaluting vocational education. A con- 
tract has been signed with Arthur D. Little, Inc., to conduct a compre- 
hensive statewide study of vocational education. This project will be de- 
veloped over a two year period beginning June, 1967, with periodic progress 
reports and a final report which will provide an indepth evaluation of the 
vocational education program in California. 

The Occupational Areas 



Business Education for Students With Special Needs 



In developing vocational business education programs to better pre- 
pare students vjith special needs (i.e. potential drop-outs, low ability 
students, handicapped students, disadvantaged students, and minority stu- 
dents) so that these students would be cot petit ive in the employment mar- 
ket, districts have brough"^ their mciny aiiJ diverse talents to bear. 

Office education programs have been developed for low ability stu- 
dents in the low entry occupations such as: file clerk, general office 

clerk, and duplicating machine operator, with specific emphasis on the 
teaching of the necessary personal and employment skills and competencies 
which will enable these students to obtain initial employment. Many dis- 
tricts have found that the attitudinal, personality, and grooming habits 
are of primary importance for students seeking their first job. Courses 
of instruction have been developed to give the potential employee a se- 
quence of very simple machine calculation skills, orientation to filing, 
proper use of English, and office duplication skills. The increase in de- 
mand for office duplication machine operators has created several ex- 
emplary progiams. Several school districts have developed excellent pro- 
grams aimed at training the student with special needs for this occupation. 

Of particular note in the development of these programs has been the 
emphasis placed on experiential programs; that is, those having as part of 
the sequence of instruction some on-the-job training or orientation. These 
take the form of office education cooperative programs, exploratory and 
general work experience, and observation trips which give students some 
appreciation of the day-to-day activities on the job. This type of program 
when properly coordinated with the in-class instruction, has proven to be 
an excellent vehicle for the student with special needs. 

Development of programs for this group of students is characterized 
throughout the state by the increasing realization that programs must be 
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job oriented. They must be developed based on a thorough understanding 
of the occupations to which these students will be engaging initially, 
and designing sequences of instruction to guarantee that students may 
obtain these jobs. 



Work Experie nce Education P rograms for Potential Dropouts 

El Monte Unified School District organized a business education pro- 
gram for potential dropouts. It was reported that: 

There v/as a significant change in attitude of students toward the 
school program. 

There was an increased interest of students to remain in school to 
gain skills required on the job. 



Work Experience Education Programs Improve the Educational Program 

A VEA project, **Work Experience for Vocational Business and Distri- 
butive Occupavions,” had the following -outcomes as reported by Opportu- 
nity High School: 

1, Student workers who have diligently pursued their VEA jobs have 
performed better as classroom students, as indicated by their instructors, 

2, The 2S students who have completed the work program have attend- 
ed their classes more regularly than those students who are not on the 
VEA work program, 

3, Stability of citizenship and improvement of work attitudes has 
been shown by most student workers. 

4, Several students appear to have made a vocational choice which 
they may pursue as their life’s work. 

5, The counseling each student worker has received from his employ- 
er and work coordinator appears to have helped stabilize school, job, and 
community attitudes. 



Seminar on Small Business Manageme n t for Negroes 

Los Angeles Unified School Districts conducted a seminar on small 
business management in cooperation with business leaders representing the 
Negro community. There were over 50 persons enrolled in an eight -week 
seminar. Guest speakers were included. Negroes represented a large pro- 
portion of those who enrolled. 
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Crawford High School, San Diego City Schools, offers beginning type- 
v/riting to large groups of students with one teacher and two teachers 
aides. 

The typing room used for large group instruction at Crawford High 
School is composed of tv/o rooms. The smaller room is used for students 
needing special attention or remedial work. This arrangement is especial- 
ly beneficial for the slower students who require more explanation than 
the teacher vrho is burdened with a large group of students - say 60 - 
would be able to give. 



Office Education for Continuation Students 



Oakland Unified School District has placed increased emphasis on 
development of vocational training in its two continuation high schools. 
Continuation schools have unique problems which require specialized in- 
structional prot^ra.TiS which will meet the extremely diverse needs of stu- 
dents. Oakj.i:r.c has developed an individualized office occupations train- 
ing program, vj’nich required complete remodeling of the office education 
facilities as well as curriculum revision. The development of innovative 
methods of instruction, and specialized equipment was of primi importance. 
District personnel and continuation vocational teachers concentrated their 
efforts in revising and upgrading the office education program with the 
result that they now have redesigned facilities which provide for in- 
dividualized instruction for all students within one instructional area, 
and a curriculum which is implemented in an extremely individual way. 
Preliminary evaluative data indicates that the program has been suc- 
cessful in preparing this highly diversified group of students for in- 
itial employment. 



Office Education for Spanish-speaking Students 

San Francisco Unified School District has operated a successful 
program to upgrade the vocational skills of Spanish-speaking San Francisco 
residents. The program emphasizes pretraining testing to ascertain the 
educational level and needs of the individuals in the classes. 

The skills curriculum is similar to that generally found in programs 
aimed at developing entry skills in the various competencies necessary. 
This program concentrates attention on the speech skills that these 
people must have for employment. The program maintains a flexible ap- 
proach to developing the multiple skills necessary for obtaining jobs. 
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Business Education for the Culturally Deprived 

At Berkeley Adult School, emphasis was placed during the year on 
developing a program of instruction aimed at preparing culturally deprived 
and low income adults for immediate employment as stenographers and clerk- 
typists. 

A program was developed which assessed enrollees basic education 
level, ability; and occupational goal. Based upon this information a 
vocational and basic education curriculum was formulated which was de- 
signed to bring each person to entry skill. This district found, as did 
others, that the program was successful for those who remained to com- 
pletion; however, because of the individual problems the students must 
face that cannot be solved by the school, drop-out rates are high. 



Parent Advisory Group in Disadvantaged Area 

In addition to a very successful program in terms of employment of 
students, the teacher-coordinator at McClymonds High School (Oakland) de- 
veloped a parent advisory committee for the purpose of both advising the 
schorl on needs of individual students, and serving as a media for communi- 
cation to the parents on the part of the school. Also, the coordinator 
developed a buidling level club called ”Mac*s Merchants” which was very 
active in school and community activities. 



Mei^chandise Handling Occupations Training for Lower Ability Students 

Oakland Unified School District has recently developed for imple- 
mentation in one high school and one continuation high school, h program 
designed to train low-ability students for entry into the so-called mer- 
chandise handling occupations. Jobs in this category would include: 
shipping clerk, warehouseman, receiving clerk, stock clerk, and order 
clerk. Program development included setting up an advisory committee made 
up of employers in these occupations, surveying the employment market, 
developing job specifications, translating specifications into curriculum, 
plus the many other tasks entailed in curriculum development. 



Suiiuner Session Program for Business Students 

Mt. Diablo Unified School District, serving a large heterogenous 
suburban population, has operated a summer vocational program for several 
summers. Emphasis has been on providing both vocational orientation for 
some students to assist them in choosing an occupation for further train- 
ing during the regular school year, and specific occupational training 
for students entering the employment market. The prograja operates for 
six weeks with students enrolled for four hours daily. Work experience 
placement is an integral part of the program, with the majority of stu- 
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dents employed in training stations during the afternoon. 

Office education programs include: data processing, clerk-typist, 

medical and legal clerk. The curriculum and methods of instruction differ 
from the regular school year programs in that they are oriented to both 
formal class work in skill development, and use of vast outside resources 
such as speakers, field trips, and specialized equipment. The methods 
used emphasize flexibility to integrate community resources, and orienta- 
tion to individual student needs. 



Special Program for Mentally Retarded 

The Santa Cruz County Program for severely mentally retarded children 
was expanded to include instruction in ornamental horticulture. Twenty- 
four students were identified as being trainable in this field and were 
enrolled in the program. 

The facilities provided included a greenhouse, lath house, several 
garden plots, appropriate machinery and hand tools. The students construct- 
ed some of the equipment, such as benches, flats, etc., propagated plants 
using several methods; landscaped two schools; operated power machinery. 

Most of the students used their new skills outside of school. Many of 
them maintained home gardens and lawns. Four boys had part-time yard main- 
tenance jobs; one boy assisted his father, who is employed at a local 
nursery. After conducting the program for a year, the instructor and 
other staff members concluded that at least 80 percent of the students will 
continue to need direct supervision while at work. Furthermore, the train- 
ing program must be of a long term nature. 



Migrant Education Centers 



Another proposal was developed and funded for $116,469, for eight 
Comprehensive Migrant Education Centers under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, providing educational day care, nursery school and elementary 
enrichment to appr'oximately 800 children of migrants and seasonal agricul- 
tural workers. These programs are directly related to meeting special 
needs as specified under the Vocational Act of 1963. 

A plan was developed and funded for participation in an interstate 
project headed by the State of California, on Leadership in Migrant Educa- 
tion. This project is funded under Title V, section 505 of the Elementary 
Secondary Act. A grant of $14,503, has been made available for the first 
four months of this thi'ee year project. 



Summary 



Officially, as verified in enrollment statistics, California’s achieve- 
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ment in 1966-67 under the P. L. 88-210 matching purpose of "Vocational 
Education for Persons vjith Special Needs," 32,048 individuals were served* 
Representing less than four percent of the 951,000 enrolled in vocational 
programs in California last year, this number is not large— and neither 
is it an accurate measurement of the manner in which vocational education 
is serving people with "special needs." In the truest sense, all persons 
served by vocational educational have special needs, with some having 
greater need than others. With this recognition, California has not de- 
veloped specific guidelines as to the exact identification of persons who 
fit the "special need" category. Instead, local districts are asked to 
indicate in theit* enrollment reports an estimate of the numbers of persons 
who seem to fall into such a category. 

V/hile the reported number of persons recorded as "special need" stu- 
dents is not large, and will not become large, this does not mean that 
California is unwilling or unable to perform specialized services for 
persons with "special" needs. To the contrary, the California State Board 
of Education has, by official action, placed the highest funding priority 
upon Vocational education programs that serve youth or adults who, be- 
cause of their academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps, have the most 
urgent need for occupational preparation. In adopting this policy, 
California has declared that regardless of any matching purpose in 
P. L. 88-210 , the first call on all funds will be for persons who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps of such nature that vocation- 
al education becomes the decisive, genuine, realistic opportunity for 
them to reduce, co mpensate for, or remove such handicaps that pertain to 
employability. 

This policy tends to obliterate statistical evidence of the "special 
needs" categorial purpose, for it intends that all the categorical pur- 
poses shall emphasize the development of vocational education services 
for persons with employability handicaps. 

A listing of types of programs of this nature offered in California 
would be little different than in other states. On the basis of the 
funding priority, vocational instruction has been extended to both youth 
and adults who, because of a variety of reasons, were not reached in 
prior years. Host of the extension involves "regular" programs of voca- 
tional education. In very few instances has it been necessary to "tailor- 
make" or substaintially nodify curriculum patterns. For the most part, 
experience in California has indicated that the greatest need for modif- 
ication in the program of vocational education, as it applies to the 
"special needs" categorical purpose, is the adjustment in prodedures in 
inaugurating programs, in soliciting trainees, and in communication. 
Adjustment in content — and even in teaching methods — has not had to be 
changed a great deal. 
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Introduction 



Eirollment estimates for Colorado in fiscal year 1966 include the^ 
following figures for Persons with Special Needs: Agriculture 50, Office 

Occupations 850, Distributive Education 300, Health Occupations 40, Home 
Economics 206 and Trades and Industry 711, a total of 2,067 out of a to- 
tal estimated enrollment for vocational education of 86,265. This is 
2.4% 



The Occupational Areas 

Programs for persons with special needs will be conducted in the 
following occupational areas: 

Agriculture 6 programs. Distributive Education 8 
programs. Home Economics for gainful employment 7 
programs. Office Occupations 11 programs and Trades 
and Industry 6 programs. 

To expand vocational and technical education for persons with 
special needs in fiscal year 1968, the following new teaching personnel 
will be required: 



Office Occupations 


3 


Special Projects 


12 


Trades and Industry 


18 



Expanding and Improving Vocational-Technical Education for Persons 
With Special Needs 



Agriculture 

A secondary level ornamental horticulture program was initiated 
for a group of deaf students at the Colorado School for Deaf and Blind. 
This will develop into a two-year preparatory program, but enrollment 
will be small due to the limitations in teaching the deaf. 



Business and Office 



Six new special need programs were established at the following 
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institutions: East and MaAual High Schools in Denver, Mesa Junior College, 

Booth Memorial Hospital, Florence Crittenton Home, and the Jewish National 
Home. These programs are providing vocational business training for per- 
sons haying academic or other handicaps that prevent them from partici- 
pation in a regular program. Seven hundred ninety-eight persons partici- 
pated. 



Distributive Education 



Some time was spent during the past year acquainting school admin- 
istrators, teachers of special education classes, and others, with the 
potential training that could be provided through the Distributive Ed- 
ucation program for people with special needs. From present indications, 
classes for these people will be organized and taught next year. 



Health Occupations 
. None 



Home Economics 



Three vocation-of-homemaking programs served 186 disadvantaged home- 
makers. These classes were held in a housing development in Denver, at 
Florence Crittenton Home, and in an area of the State designated as a 
poverty area, Antonito. 

A vocational food services program for the Mount View Girls School 
was planned to start in the fall of 1967, The purpose of the program 
was "to provide youth an opportunity to develop interests and job entry 
skills leading to emplo 3 mient upon release" from the institution. 

^ In Fort Collins an occupations course was taught for a group of 13 
special needs girls. The teacher reports them as very disadvantaged, 
shy , ^ racking in trust, having trouble with their families, lacking in 
confidence. She worked hard to build a feeling of worth and to develop 
personality traits v/hich would make them acceptable to employers. The 
training offered was in four phases— homemaker’s aide, food service 
(training in Colorado State University dormiton/ facilities), child 

care, nurses’ helpers. All had some phase of emplcyment during the 
summer. 

Manual and North High Schools continued their program for special 
needs youth. This program is offered in the tenth through twelfth 
grades for youth who without it might not complete high school, and to 
prepare them for job entry level. The seniors completed their training 
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with intensive work experience — Ibuntain V/ork-Lunch Counter: Housekeeper 
Aides. The enrollment in both programs was 62. 



Technical 



None 



Trade And Industrial 



The objectives for persons with special needs must of necessity be 
flexible, as the needs for service and the numbers of persons involved 
are subject to constant change. The trade and industrial education pro- 
gram for persons with special needs was expanded to include baking and 
piano tuning at the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, and the pro- 
gram at Emily Griffith Opportunity School was expanded to include cloth- 
ing and refinishing in addition to bench assembly, which has been offered 
previously. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



TTnrfpr Vocational Education Acts 








Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


6,795,327 


2,447,258 


849,065 


3,449,004 


Total for Persons with 
Snecial Needs 


267,322 


79,979 


49,219 


138,124 



CONNECTICUT 



Introduction 

In addition to four Occupational Training Centers at Bridgeport , Hart- 
ford, Danbury, and Norwalk, it is anticipated that there will be expansion 
in two other cities. This expansion will reflect the need for approximately 
15 to 20 additional staff members. 

The State Consulting Committee is expected to assist in identifying 
programs for which special needs may develop. All programs developed will 
be related to manpower needs and to opportunities in the job market. It 
is also planned to further expand the cooperative work -experience program 
in many of the public high schools throughout the State. This will also 
require additional coordinators and related teaching personnel. Plans for 
equipping the two new Occupational Centers will probably mean the expendi- 
ture of approximately $200,000. The total cost of these two facilities 
will be approximately $400,000. 

In addition to the planned Occupational Training Centers , there will 
be an increase in occupational training programs in the local high school 
districts. Expanded activities will involve more school-alienated youth, 
the socially, emotionally, and economically disadvantaged, the mentally 
and physically handicapped, and many who are confined to institutions. 

It is anticipated that specific occupational laboratories for special 
needs students will be developed in at least 20 additional communities 
during the fiscal year 1968. Training needs seem to be indicated in the 
following fields: 

Business and Office Occupations 
Food Services 
Health Services 
Vocational Agriculture 

Small Machine Operations in Manufacture (Machine Tending) 

Assembly and Inspection VJork in Manufacture 

The development of these 30 to 35 additional occupational laboratories 
in 20 communities will require a minimum expenditure of $500 ,000 for facil- 
ities, equipment, and staff. It is assumed that part of this would be 
local responsibility, with the balance funded from Federal and State funds. 
Total estimated expenditures for persons with special needs in Connecticut 
for FY 1968 are $870,600, of which $170,600 will come from P.L. 88-210, 
$500,000 from the State, and $200,000 from local communities. 



Cooperation with Other Agencies 

In the absence of funds for work -study programs, plans have been made 
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to work cooperatively with the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Department of Labor for this kind of activity. Extensive cooperation 
is also planned for working with Vocational Rehabilitation, Special Edu- 
cation, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the State Eirployment 
Service . 



Occupational Areas 



Specific data in the occupational services is not presented here, but 
plans involve programs to be served by: 

Trades and Industry (Cook -helper, baker, maintenance man) 

Voc/ational Agriculture — Agri-business — Off-farm Occupations 
Office Occupations - General Clerical, supply worker 
Distributive Education — grocery checker, cashier, hostess, sales- 
person, stock clerk, waitress 
Health Occupations - Nurse’s Aides, orderlies 
Psychiatric Aides, social service aides, records clerics, etc. 

Home Economics - housekeeper, cook -helper, laundress 



Agriculture 



An occupational center has been developed at the Vocational Arts Center 
at Norwalk to provide programs in horticulture for alienated youth who 
need job-entry skills. This include greenhouse operation to serve girls 
16 years of age and up who have been institutionalized. Two regional 
centers are carrying out programs for mentally retarded educables to deter- 
mine what agriculture skills are most suitable for them. 



Business and Office Education 



A program for students who have dropped out of school, or who have 
been identified as potential dropouts is being conducted at the Norwalk 
Vocational Arts Center, v/ith a new staff member added for office occupations. 
The enrollment increased from 94 in 1966 to 128 in 1967. There is also a 
new program at the American School for the Deaf in Office Occupations. 

This program is available for students fi'om other New England states. 

Training includes : tapewriting machines , magnetic or perforated ; addressing 
machines; embossing machines; electric or manual typewriting; adding and 
calculating machines; bookkeeping and accounting machines; and card punch 
machines . 



Distributive Education 



The center for Vocational Arts in Norwalk has instituted an experi- 
mental program in Distributive Education for school alienated youth who 
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are dropouts or potential dropouts. Twenty students have performed satis- 
factorily to date and remained in school to receive high school diplomas 
in 1967. 



Health Education 



Persons with special needs were served by programs leading to employ- 
ment in health services in two centers during the year. Disadvantaged 
youth were provided with training as nurse’s aides, male orderlies, and 
for housekeeping maintenance duties, etc. 



Home Economics 



Teachers in this area have for many years studied the special needs 
of the physically handicapped, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, 
slow-leamers , as well as those with environmental handicaps. Findings 
of research studies have been used for individualizing instruction and 
concept teaching. 



Trade and Industrial 



The addition of a full-time consultant on the State staff, with princi- 
pal responsibility for developing programs for persons with special needs, 
has made it possible to initiate new programs for these students. This 
development was possible with the cooperation of local school authorities. 



Program Objectives Achieved : 

A special program involving approximately 114 potential dropouts was 
organized under 4c with the cooperation of the Vocational Division in the 
city of Norwalk , known as the Vocational Arts Center. A nuiriber of programs 
involving cooperative work-eaqierience as the central core are being planned 
in some of the hi^ schools to prevent dropouts. 

Manpower Development and Training conpleted a massive training effort 
for the Electric Boat Company. During the past year 3,000 trainees parti- 
cipated in programs most of which were conducted in the State operated 
Vocation-Technical Schools. Almost 7,000 people were enrolled in trade 
and industrial extension programs. And of the 16,681 Institute people 
served as mentioned in item three, 15,085 of these were enrolled in exten- 
sion. 



Programs were established with the American School for the Deaf, the 
Mansfield State Training School and the Danbury Prison Inmates to provide 
for occupational training. A number of students with special needs are in- 
volved in the work -study program as indicated in the next paragraph. The 
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M. D. T. A. offer#»d special basic education programs for adults preparatory 
for occupational training as peirt of the continuing program. Many voca- 
tional programs have enrolled students with special needs but have not been 
identified as such. 

During the school year, the available work study funds were distributed 
to more than 300 young men and women in 16 loccil school districts and 
through State operated Vocational-Technical Schools. Plans were completed 
to provide the work study program for an additional 375 students during 
the summer months. 

In a State in which 80,000 people receive financial help from the State 
Welfare Department, it has been difficult to spread the limited funds which 
were available and create a great iirpact on the serious problems faced by 
children whose parents were unemployed or desperately poor. In general, 
the youngsters identified for work study aid were in those school districts 
in which the incidence of welfare aid was the greatest . With the limited 
funds availaJO.e, more than 400 youngsters were enabled to continue their 
vocational education. This wo '"’d not have been possible without the- avail- 
ability of work study funds. 

The Division of Vocational Education cooperated with non-educational 
agencies such as Community Progress, Jail Administration, the Welfare 
Department , Community Action Groups to develop specialized training programs 
for youths and adults with special needs such as the inmates at the Hartford 
Jail, and unemployed adults on Welfare. These pilot programs hold great 
promise for restoration of human dignity and economic worth. 

Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under Vocational Education Acts 







Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total 
All Vocational 


for 

Education 


28,866,748 


2,721,748 


21,500,000 


4,645,000 


Total for Person 
Special Needs 


with 


.870.600 


170.600 


500.000 


200.000 
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DELAWARE 



Administrative 



The importance of Vocational Education for persons with Special Needs 
is shown in the reorganization of the Department of Public Instruction 
for the State of Delav/are. Five functional areas comprise the Division 
of Vocational Education: 

1. General Services 

2. Secondary Education 

3. Adult and continuing Education 

4. Special needs (work study, drop outs, orphans, veterans, migrants, 
handicapped) 

5. Occupational Information and Career Services (Curriculum career 
opportunities, evaluation and follow-up) 



Occupational Areas 



Distributive Education — In order to meet the needs of adults, a state 
wide study was conducted informally by the teacher-coordinators. It was 
decided that persons with the greatest need were those competing in the 
employment market who had not completed high school. As a result, it was 
proposed that Distributive Education be included in the curriculum of the 
James Groves High School. The proposal was accepted and the program was 
begun in the fall of 1966. 

Home Economics 



In a majority of schools there are not separate home economics classes 
for persons with special needs. These students are given individual at- 
tention within the regular class. However, there were ten classes in 
local districts for special education and individual progress students. 

Additional programs for this classification were conducted at various 
state institutions. In schools for the traininable mentally retarded the 
fifteen to twenty-one year olds, male and female, receive training in 
homemaking skills. Each school has a completely furnished apartment so 
students can learn bed making, laundry procedures, care of the bathroom, 
simple meal preparation and other procedures in realistic situations. 

The objective of this program is to enable the students to make some con- 
tribution to their home and family. 

The home economics program in the state school for delinquent girls is 
two- fold, it trains for homemaking and for gainful employment. The state 
supervisor is a consultant for the program and also serves on the Advisory 
Committee to the Youth Services Commission which operates all state de- 
linquent youth facilities. A third type of institution providing home 
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economics education is one for emotionally disturbed children operated by 
the State Department of Mental Health. Home economics classes are held 
in the third through tenth grade levels. 



Trades and Indust ry 

Programs related to career services — The objectives for the Kent Center 
the Sussex Center and the H. Fletcher Brovm Technical High School were met 
with programs not only for the graduate but for the dropout. As an ex- 
ample, the Kent Center ran programs for this type student in the following 
areas: printing, drafting and design, data processing, electronics, radio 

and television, electrician apprentice, electrical construction, building 
trades, auto mechanics and welding. Approximately 300 participated. 

Many persons, already having entered the labor market, in the three 

count iec:, participated in evening school programs at Brown, Kent and Sus- 
sex. 



Innovative Programs 

Delaware has an interesting program for persons with special needs 
known as SV/EP (Students Work Experience Program). Thirty boys are en- 
rolled in a special program which combines remedial instruction, related 
occupational information and work experience in the 7th and 8th grades. 

The boys are all potential drop-outs, 13 to 15 years. The aim of the pro- 
gram is retention in school while remedying computation and communication 
skills, developing good work habits and some elementary occupational 
skills with some work experience. 

The community is involved through an advisory committee which includes 
members from business and industry, vocational education, labor unions, 
the public employment service, and other organizations and parents. Em- 
ployers are urged to take these youth on entry level jobs and to pay them 
wages for part-time work, developing them into full-time workers upon com- 
pletion of remedial and related programs in school. 

Delaware also has programs in correctional institutions for girls 
where vocational instruction is combined with a rehabilitation program. 
Vocational education funds are used for the direction of the program, for 
subject matter instructors while a case-worker and ancillary services are 
provided by vocational rehabilitation funds. IThen the training plan has 
advanced far enough, arrangements will be made for some of the inmates to 
be let out during the day for work, coming back to the institution to 
live at night. 

Another exemplary program is planned for potential drop-outs. This 
is a special work program for mentally retarded students involving strong 
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guidance counseling, special teaching methods and small classes with spe- 

It is funded jointly by vocational education and special 
education money. The work is in the field of custodial and maintenance 
occupations in work stations operated by local and nearby school systems. 
It is nov/ in operation on a limited basis in De La Warr, near Wilmington, 

* Research 

The Delaware Occupational Research Coordinating Unit, under the State 
Board for Vocational-Technical Education, has produced a series of five 
resource papers about the disadvantaged. These papers, with bibiographies 
and references, make excellent source materials for program developers, 
coordinators, supervisors, teachers, counselors and others v/o'rking on 

Vocational Education for persons with special needs. The following titles 
are of special interest: 

Rehabilitating The Disadvantaged : A Review of The Literature— 

R.O.V iiiOiid A • Ehrle 

Topics: 

I'Fhere are the Disadvantaged? 

Genesis in Problem Families 

Verbal and Intellectual Disability 

Inadequate Motivation and V/ork Value Orientation 

Need for Immediate Gratification 

Treatment : Work Therapy 

Training and Placement 
Group Counsiling and Therapy 
Phychodrama 

Cultur al Methods and Activi ties Needed To Overcome Inadequacies of 
Children who are Culturally Different — Ruth M. Laws 

Topics: 

Methods and Activities 
A Study of the Community 
A Realistic Curriculum 

Research Related to the Culturally Different 
Research Relevant to Teaching Communication Skills 
Seven flodelities of Behavior Tlodification 
Early Education Experiences 

Promising Practices in Educational Organization 
The Teacher is the Key 
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^3. Developing Counsel ing and Placement Services for Psychologically 
Disadvantaged Youth — Raymond A. Ehrle 

Topics: 

Seven Modalities of Behavior Modification 

The Middle Class Family as Instruments of Behavior Change 

Psychologically Disadvantaged Youth 

The Role of Counseling and Placement 



Goals of Adult Basic Education Based On The Needs Theory — ' 
Ruth M, Laws ' 



Topics: 

Identification of Needs 
Frustration Aggression Hypothesis 
Goals of Adult Basic Education 



#5. 



A Suminary of Ma jor points in Developing Programs for Persons with 
Special Needs *■ ^ ^ 



Topics: 

Characteristics of Persons with Special Needs 
Provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
Relating to Persons with Special Needs 

This collection of resource papers on Persons with Special Needs has 
been disseminated by the Delaware Research Coordinating Unit. It was in- 
cluded in the Fact Book because of its usefulness to teachers of Voca- 
tional Education for persons with special needs. 



Research 

A research proposal developed earlier was funded for a Teacher’s 
Institute on Low Achieving Disadvantaged Junior High School Youth. The 
institute was conducted cooperatively by the Vocational Division and the 
Reading Study Center of the University of Delaware. It had four major 
purposes: (1) to orient teachers to the needs and problems of the dis- 

advantaged; (2) to demonstrate to teachers methods of remediation; (3) 
to develop occupational materials of high interest level and low reading 
level to disadvantaged youth as a means of motivation; and (4) to pro- 
vide remediation, motivation and culturally enriching experiences for the 
class of sixteen disadvantaged youth. In this workshop, through experi— 
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mentation in teaching low achieving disadvantaged junior high school youth, 

a series of conclusions were drawn which would promote. bet ter teaching 

^ delineate the role of the vocational teacher in providing re- 

me lation and employing motivational devices to increase the schools hold- 
ing power. 




DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Introduction 



In the District of Columbia, responsibility for the development of 
programs in Vocational Education for Persons with Special Needs has 

been delegated to the Director of Industrial and Adult Education on a 
part-time basis. 



Significant Activities 
I* Programmed Instruction ; 

Center for Adult Learning Laboratory, housed in the Library of 
e Ai \istrong Adult Education Center, opened to students October 2, 1967. 

Dubbed Project CALL 629-2822 (Center for Adult Learning Laboratory, 
roilowed by che t-iophone number for Armstrong Adult Education Center), 
the Laborato-y o;,.'r.rates fourteen hours a day from 8; 30 A.M, to 10:30 P.M. 

The general aim of Project CALL is to provide adults an opportunity 
to study at their own convenience the courses they need for advance- 
ment or personal improvement by using programmed instruction. 



The staff includes 4 coordinators working full time, 1 coordinator 

working part time, and a supervisor the education specialist of the 

Adult Basic Education Program. Three of the four coordinators were 
teachers in Project Interchange with NEA at the Job Corps Conservation 
Center at Blackwell, Wisconsin during the school year 1966-67. 

Eighty- five persons have registered in Project CALL. Of this 
number, 25 are enrolled in the MDT program; and 25 have been referred to 
the laboratory from WTOC classes at Armstrong Adult Education Center. 

instructional materials used in the laboratory are programmed. 
They were recommended by Dr. Edward T. Brown, who established the 
fundamental learning labortories in North Carolina. In addition to 
using programmed materials. Project CALL students receive individualized 
instruction and tutoring in the basic subjects from the coordinators. 

Programs offered in Project CALL include coverage in broad subject 
areas as (1) Reading and Language, (2) Mathematics, (3) Social Studies, 

C4)^Science, (5) Foreign Languages, and (6) Academic Skills — how to 
stuuy; how to use maps. 

A strong component in Project CALL is the counseling and guidance 
effort. The world of work, consumer education, personal and family 
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living, civic education, and human relations are greatly emphasized in 
the Basic Education segment of the program* 

Project CALL is under the general administration of the Department 
of Industrial and Adult Education and the immediate administration of 
the Principal, Armstrong Adult Education Center* 



II* Remedial Teaching and Tutorial Services 

— ■ ■ ■ ^ _ ■ , _ , _ 

Qualified full-time teachers of remedial subjects are faculty mem- 
bers at three of the four vocational high schools, and at the Armstrong 
Adult Education Center* Communication skills improvement receive 
heavy emphasis* Students who are academically retarded three or more 
years below their appropriate grade level are assigned to special math 
and communication skills classes which enable them to advance in their 
vocational training programs* All schools offer extensive extra- 
curricular tutoring services in addition to the scheduled remedial 
classes* 

Approximately 800 part-time adult students are served with courses, 
principally in tho category of Home Economics, designed for the pre- 
paratory and supplementary training of the disadvantaged, such as the 
physically and emotionally handicapped and the economically and socially 
disadvantaged* Most of these programs are located in community centers, 
settlement houses, a senior citizen center, and a home for pregnant 
girls* 

Completion of an additional facility at the Chamberlain Vocational 
High School housing a pilot Basic Learning Laboratory, which was 
budgeted in FY 1967, is expected in the coming year* This pilot pro- 
gram will make extensive use of programmed instruction material to 
strengthen educationally retarded vocational high school students to 
the point that they can succeed in the regular classes at appropriate 
grade levels* 

Most of these students will be simultaneously enrolled in vocational 
courses* This program evolved from activities initiated with funds 
from the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, P.L* 88-452, for communities 
to mobilize resources to combat poverty through Community Action pro- 
grams* As a part of the Model School Division as a Community Action 
participant, an English Communications Skills Laboratory was funded in 
the spring of 1965* This idea resulted in the first junior high school 
English Communications Laboratory, fully equipped with new learning 
stations, study skills materials, listening tapes and reading materials 
at the Banneker Junior High School* Nine teachers, specialists in 
remediation, served 450 students* Later, a similar communications 
laboratory was established at the Bell Vocational School, funded by 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 
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Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
— - - Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 2,347,506 772,678 1,574,828 

Total for Persons with 

__Speclal N^eds 43.774 21,718 22.056 



FLORIDA 



Introduction 



The growth of vocational programs for persons with special needs in 
Florida continues . In some larger counties , where vocational and general 
educational services have been unified and coordinated, multi-occupational 
programs have developed and operated. 

There has been no standard pattern in the development of the special 
needs programs. One vocational service may be represented in one school, 
or in instances , two or more vocational instructional services are re- 
presented in a given school. Occupational experience or training is 
provided on-campus or off-campus in laboratory or shop, or by work-experi- 
ence. The most distinct arrangement is the '’center ■ as exemplified in 
the Manatee Area-Technical Center at Bradenton. 

Perhaps another approach is developing - providing for the disadvan- 
taged in occupational laboratories in the manner of the comprehensive 
school. Dade County for example, is planning programs to be placed in 
eight senior high schools. Provisions are also made to support programs 
for the mentally retarded in sheltered workshops . 

The Manatee Project for mentally and educationally deprived youth 
14-19 years of age provides training in a number of semi-skilled occu- 
pations. These are: domestic employment, aid to the elderly or infirm 
person, custodial and building maintenance man, landscape maintenance 
man and commercial nursery helper, service station attendant, and mec- 
hanics assistant. The basic education related to the occupations is 
provided in home schools for a half day. 

At Manatee, vocational classes are restricted to ten students, per*, 
mitting much individual attention and the use of a variety of appropriate 
instructional techniques. The program is conducted in close cooperation 
with the Employment Service, the Vocational Rehabilitation Division, the 
County Public Health and Welfare Department, and other county educational 
agencies . 

The Southwest Junior High School at Melbourne has provided a coor- 
dinated program to serve the special needs group. Approximately 80 edu- 
cationally retarded ninth grade students ages 14-16 have been provided 
with special pupil personnel services, coupled with occupational educa- 
tion in- home economics, auto mechanics assistant, and small engine re- 
pair, with basic educational support as needed. 

Currently, plans are under way to improve the facilities for occu- 
pational training at Southwest Junior High, with the addition of a porta- 
ble building to be utilized for occupational education. Plans provide 
for the special needs group which is moving to the tenth grade at 
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Melbojrne High Scho.-i. Thus providing vocational education in the tenth 
grade and retaining students until they reach the prade level at which a 
greater variety of vocational training opportunities will be available 
to them. 

Consultants of the Vocational Division in Tallahassee, at the re- 
quest of the administrative and instructional personnel of Southwest 
Junior High School, have provided assistance in the preparation of an 
evaluation of special needs program of the school. 

The Douglas HacArthur School of Dade County, was founded to provide 
a special program for boys v;ho have not been able to succeed in the tq - 
gular school program. Each student assigned to this special school has 
a parent school, but his attendance is full-time at the center*’. Pro- 
gressively, the school plans to add a grade a year to become a s-^sondary 
institution providing graduation at grade twelve. 

The instructional program at Douglas MacArthur is heavily oriented 
to the values of occupational training and work. The occupational train- 
ing is provide''’ on campus , by means of shops or laboratories or on-the- 
job* agriciJture, automotive service station attendant, building and 
grounds maintenance, food service, small engine mechanics and fabrication 
of products of wood and metal, some of which are produced for commercial 
purposes . 

The graphics program has been broadened and more closely allied to 
vocational laborator\^ or on-the-job experience. The instruction in the 
graphics area includes* mechanical drawing, silk screening, photography 
and art . 

Vocational Agriculture at Douglas MacArthur is supported by the Vo- 
cational Division and is especially oriented to meeting the needs and in- 
terests of the special needs group. Good results have been reported in 
animal husbandry, poultry raising, g-.rdening, and plant care. The in- 
structor is skillful in relating the two subjects of agriculture and 
science . 

The school also emphasizes guidance - basic education, special edu- 
cation - recreation, electives in art and music. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion personnel are reported to be on the school site to assist the stu- 
dents in making the proper adjustments to the world of work and society. 

One of the more recent developments in the Vocational Division at 
Tallahassee, has been the designation of a special needs consultant frcn 
each occupational area. This group has met with the Consultant for Special 
Vocational Programs for the purpose of discussing an overall guide for 
sectional or divisional special needs program operation. Heetings v/ill 
continue for planning and coordination or as needs arise. 
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Occ u pation al Areas 



Voc ational Agriculture is expandinf^ in special needs prof.ra’ti narti- 
cipation as indicated in an increase in teacher involvenent frcn five- 
last year to tv/elve for 1967-1968. Further identification of disadvan- 
taged students airl prograir. needs will likely increase the number of stu- 
dents being served by vocational agriculture. 

Heme Ec onomics and Vo cational Agriculture Education both have a long 
record of service to the disadvantaged. Pecent national and state con- 
cerns for this group of youngsters has brought into sharper focus the 
need to identify these students and the programs being provided for them. 
'.'.r-xc- attention and support can now be given. 

Industrial Educatio n is increasing significantly in providing for 
the identified special needs group. Last year there were no units for 
the disadvantaged v/ho might have need for the instruction in the Indus- 
trial Education area. At this time, it appears that more than 16 units 
are or will be requested. 

In the area of Health Related Occupations, good results have been 
reported from the Manatee project. A portion~of the two years instruc- 
tional program for the disadvantaged has been Care of Invalid and 
Infirm’’. The Manatee project is requesting two additional units for this 
area of instruction. It is felt here that further expansion and improve- 
ment will result nov/ that there are consultants in the Division to assist 
local administrators and instructors in course development and planning 
in the health related occupations. 

J unior High Work Exp erience Programs are undergoing continous grov:th . 
Eight counties in 1966-67 were involved in 20 programs, whereas as pro- 
posed for 1967-1968, 14 counties will be involved v-ith approximately 50 
programs. Junior High Hork Experience provides occupational training in 
broad employment fields of wholesale trade, general merchandising, food 
and other retailing, automotive service, restaurant work, schools, and 
others . 

Escambia County, jointly with the University of West Florida, is 
developing a proposal for a center for multi-occupational training for 
yout’ns with special needs. The University of West Florida, as now planned, 
will conduct a survey for the Escambia school system in relation to the 
special needs program. It is envisioned that once the program is in oper- 
ation a dual purpose v;ill be served; to provide vocational education for 
youth with special needs, and to serve as a laboratory for the training of 
instructional personnel in teaching the disadvantaged . 



Distributive Education 
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in distributive education which are adapted tc persons with special needs. 
This is also true of office occupations to some extent where c;eneral cler- 
ical programs are in operation. All programs have certain common char- 
acteristics such as orientation to the world of work, basic and remedial 
instruction directly related to the students* occupational goals, improve- 
ment of personal habits and individual self-concept as well as assis- 
tance with health and economic problems . 

All vocational services provide at least seme programs for the dis- 
advantaged in cooperation with other agencies such as Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Special Education, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act as well as with interested groups 
and agencies in local communities . 

A consultant for special industrial education programs has been 
appointed on a full-time basis for the development and supervision of 
vocational education for persons with special needs in Florida. 

The Estimr.te of Total Expenditures for Vocation Education in FY 
1968 in Tlnr'.-i- includes $511,361 for persons v;ith special needs. Tr.is 
includes $128,851 Federal, $248,625 State and $133,875 local funding. 

The total estimated expenditure for the Vocational Education for FY 1968 
is $31,354,171 which includes $7,354,171 Federal, $15,600,000 State and 
$8,400,000 local funds. 

A further development of considerable s5.rnificance is the planned allo- 
cation of special vocational instructional units specifically for the 
support of programs for the disadvantaged, providing a larger funding 
support base for matching Federal allocations and permitting needed 
program expansion. 
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Introduction 



Early in Fy 1968, a State Supervisor for Vocational Education for 
Persons with Special Meeds was appointed. ^ He works closely with the State 
Supervisor of Guidance, State Supervisors of Research and-.the State Super- 
visors of Curriculum materials in coordinating his program ^with other 
prcgrams. He works as a consultant to^State Department Heads in estab- 
lishing special needs classes and is responsible to the State Director 
for vocational Education through the Associate State Director for Voca- 
tional Education, Leadership Services, and Guidance. 



Definition 



jta uses the following definition for persons -with special needs: 

Any person v.'ho needs Vocational Education and is not benefitting from 
existing Vociticnal Education programs and falls in the classification 
of educable i ral :iy retarded, slow learner, underachieve, and those other 
classificatxons set forth in the guidelines of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, September 1965." 



The Occupational Areas 

The Program of Projected Activities for Fy 1968 for persons with 
special needs is based upon the full-time activity of the State Supervisor 
w. o will work to establish a task force coir.T.ittee for the work with two 
approaches. An attempt will be made to establish a ’Special Needs” 
program in each of the subject areas in Vocational Education. The other 
approach will be through the use of specially selected and prepared 
eachers who will be made available across all service areas without 
special emphasis to subject matter fields. The latter approach is hampered 
y a shortage of qualified Vocational Education personnel at all levels. 

It IS estimated that 50% of enrolled students leave Georgia’s public 
schools before they can benefit from Vocational Education under current 
school policies. Only 60 high schools of more than 500 in the State have 
enrollment large enough to support vocational education programs. Work 
been initiated on a Research Coordination Project for the development 

of a master Plan for Vocational Education covering all of these needs 
adequately for the State. 

Nine programs for persons with special needs have been developed in the 
tate, all in Trades and Industry. Four hundred-seven students have been 

counties, 123 on the secondary level, 175 post-secondary 
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Estimated Total E:q>enditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under 


Vocational Education Acts 








Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


24,093,116 


7,273,616 


8,799,500 


8,020,000 


Total for Persons with 
Soecial Needs 


187,000 


92,500 


74.500 


20,000 



HAWAII 



Introduction 



A considerable number of Federal and State directed programs currently 
are in effect to meet the needs of special interest groups who because of 
limited general education cannot be provided training in the regular voca- 
tional education programs. Special projects have been offered successfully 
to inmates of the State penal institutions through a vocational program in 
preparation for placement in the world of work. 

The Occupational Areas 



Home Economics 



V/aipahu High School has successfully carried out a pilot program for 
training Supervised Food Service Workers for two years. This course was 
designed for junior boys who were identified as potential dropouts and also 
for those with lower academic ability. A selected group of boys from the 
first group were enrolled for the second year program. This training 
designed for gainful employment, either part-time or full-time in private 
and public institutions, though not a bonafide reimbursed program has 
enabled many of the boys to qualify for paid trainee positions in food 
service . 



General Statement 



The State of Hawaii is now engaged in a study involving many States cs 
and local agencies, private citizens and interested groups, which is ex- 
pected to result in a Rehabilitation Master Plan for Vocational Education 
for the State. This plan is expected to 'include vocational education for 
persons in the special needs category. The basic education program will 
be expanded to better prepare low ability groups for entry level job 
placement. The vocational program for potential prison parolees will be 
expanded to include carpentry and diesel mechanics. 

The FY 1968 estimate of Total Expenditures for Vocational Education 
for Hawaii lists $58,723 for persons with special needs, including $29,341 
Federal, $29,382 State, and no local funding. The total for all Voca- 
tional Education purposes under Vocational Education Acts is listed as 
$2,771,389 with $1,062,786 Federal and $1,708,603 State funding. No local 
funds were listed for estimated expenditures for Vocational Education in 
FY 1968. 
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The responsibility for the development and supervision of vocational 
education programs for persons with special needs has not been delegated to 
a specific individual . This is handled in the Office of the State Director 
of Vocational Education on a part-time basis. 
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. Introduction 

Many persons vith special needs are being served in the current 
» vocational education programs. The two area vocational-technical schools 

plan to employ a special basic education teacher on a trial basis to meet 
the needs of students with basic educational deficiencies. Training in 
occupational skills will be combined with remedial instruction to fit 
these people for entry level jobs in the labor market and to encourage them 
to continue their formal training on a long-term basis. Some voluntary 
instructors have been secured on a part-time basis to assist vocational 
teachers. Dropouts from high school are enrolled in the post-secondary 
schoolsi where they are served with remedial programs as well as vocational 
education and heavy doses of supportive services, including guidance. 

Flans are also well under way for consolidation of school districts 
and for transportation facilities which will make vocational education 
available to everyone in isolated rural areas. Academic instruction may 
be given in local areas and the students may be bussed to two area vocational 
schools for skill training. 

Occupational Areas 

Short term programs are being planned for persons with special needs 
such as waitress, grocery checker, service station attendant, nurse* s 
aide, and homemaking assistant. 

There are two area vocational schools in Idaho, These provide 
vocational education for high school graduates, non-high school graduates, 
and persons with special needs. 

Occupational advisory committees will assist in reviewing and improving 
current instructional materials for persons with special needs. The Home 
Economics Division plans to develop curricula for three new occupational 
units. In the areas of food processing and maintenance mechanic technology, 
curriculum development will be undertaken by the Occupational Research 
Unit at the University of Idaho 

Estimated Total Esependitures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under Vocational Education Acts 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


3,706,801 


1,263,801 


1,269,000 


1,174,000 


Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 


10,000 


5,000 




5,000 
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ILLINOIS 



Introduction 



. The continuing influx of minority group members into the cities and 
more densely populated areas who lack basic marketable skills and with 
minimal educational attainment, imp>oses problems. Literacy is a pre- 
requisite for communication and arithmetical skills before vocational 
training can begin. Social retardation, coupled with an attitude of in- 
difference, created by long-standing economic dependency often makes such 
persons non-receptive . 

7657 were enrolled in continuation or other special needs classes... 
This was out of 36,156 students enrolled in trade and industrial classes. 
Twenty-five teachers were employed in the division of special needs. Of 
this number, 21 were employed as part-time teachers. Within the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education in the Program Services Unit, there 
are consultants for persons with special needs. 



Program Expansion 



The public schools, working in close cooperation with public, quasi- 
public and private agencies, x^elfare groups, neighborhood youth centers, 
and minority group representatives have sought to formulate and implement 
plans which would serve persons with special needs. Vocational education 
for these people has included pre-apprenticeship experiences in the area 
of iron working, electricity and pipefitting, and training for women in 
cosmetology . 

Special pre- vocational courses for over-age under-achievers of lim- 
ited educational capacity have been made available to boys and girls at 
the Drake Vocational Guidance and Education Center in auto mechanics, 
electric shop, sewing and tailoring. The aim is to offer basic skills in 
these occupational fields which will make the students employable in sin- 
gle skill entry jobs, while work'ng intensively on aeademic remediation. 

Among the programs being reorganized in accordance with the new State 
Plan are; '’on-the-job training," especially directed toward gainful em- 
plo3mient, which includes the "interrelated," "supervised job training," 
and "work-stud’’^'' pro^iMm. Plso a numb?^ experimental programs such as the 
■'diversified metals" classes desic'ued for all ")f the above who may have 
academic, socio-ecort i.ic or other handicaps that might prevent them from 
succeeding in a regu.lar vocational education program. These are explor- 
atory and pre -vocational. 

Experimental programs were operated in nine school systems encompassing 
1,499 stuien'cs with special needs. The level of enrollment for these 
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students varied from elementary school over-age under-achievers to 12th 
grade drop-outs ’who were reenrolled in a part-time work experience program 
in order to complete their high school graduation requirements. 

The majority of these students were enrolled in work experience pro- 
grams. Two effective sheltered work shop programs provided an in-school 
program to prepare disadvantaged youngsters for entry into low skilled 
jobs for further training. Both of these progi'ams utilized a basic learn- 
ing center in conjunction with the occupational laboratory. 

Occupational Areas 

In the area of special needs, much yet is to be done in the office 
educat ion field. Only one program in the Chicago area was developed this 
year in this area of training. It is felt that there were many enrollees 
involved in the regular programs , particularly at the adult level , who 
might do better under this purpose if programs and staff were available. 

In Home Economics Related Occupations classes for persons with special 
needs were not o.cganized as such; however, many enrollees receiving occupa- 
tional training had special needs. Carbondale Community High School plan- 
ned a cooperative class to be started next year for girls with special 
needs. These girls had been placed in ’’adjusted” Homemaking I and II 
classes as freshmen and sophomores. They received help from the school's 
sociologist, guidance counselors, special education director, and home- 
making teacher. These homemaking courses were planned to prepare them for 
entering gainful employment class as juniors . 

In Homemaking many teachers reported working with Educable Mentally 
Handicapped students but not in special classes. Seven teachers reported 
having special sections for E.M.H. (Educable Mentally Handicapped) students. 

One of the State goals was to increase understanding of low-income 
families and to meet some needs of students from such families. State 
supervisors participated in two regional conferences in the State on 
working with Low-Income Families. 

The Home Economics teachers taught classes to Public Aid recipients, 
taught head Start groups and cooperated with other Community Action Pro- 
grams, contributed materials to Community Action Groups organizing a pre- 
school program, served on committees, American Field Service, and Commu- 
nity Action Programs, worked with Child Welfare Agency, Family Service, and 
Catholic Charities to obtain help for individuals. 

At the University of Illinois, a pilot study (adult education in home- 
making for mothers on public aid, with volunteer home economists as teach- 
ers) is in progress. A project proposal has been prepared to develop a 
Curriculum guide in parent and consumer education for functionally illit- 
erate adults. 
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Ths special needs area has received less specific attention in tech- 
nical education development than any other area. Although most of the 
junior colleges provide some means by which persons with inadequate pre- 
paration to enter technical programs can take remedial work, there has 
been no real effort made to expand such opportunities and to recruit stu- 
dents who need this special help. 

Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local, _ 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 39,052,000 10,707,049 7,700,000 20,644,951 

Total for Persons with 

Special Needs 905.00 0 452, 50 0 ^52.500, 



INDIANA 



Introduction 



The program of occupational training is designed for students en- 
rolled in a public secondary school who have academic, socio-economic, 
or other handicaps preventing them from succeeding in regular on-going 
programs of vocational education. The program consists of a combination 
curriculum, academic and practical vocational experience developed to 
fit the level of the students concerned and directed toward the prepa- 
ration of these young people for entry jobs in business or industry. 

The jobs for which they are trained are almost exclusively at the helper- 
level. 



Criteria for Selecting Students for Program 

1, Must be 16 years of age or over and who has been identified by 
trained gu5 d ance counselors as not being qualified for enrollment in any 
of the regular skilled or technical occupations normally offered by 
public school vocational education programs, 

2, Students with low ability in communication skills, 

3, Students who are irregular in attendance and who in general 
seem to have no interest in school and its traditional offerings, 

4, Students who are members of families in low income brackets or 
long time recipients of welfare payments, 

5, Those who have failed several courses in the traditional curri- 
culum offerings but who possess average or above ability, 

6, Low - or under - achievers - retarded one or more grades and 
are potential drop-outs. 



The Program as Now Operated 



Academic Phase 



The academic phase of the program is sufficiently flexible to be 
presented on the achievement level of the student. Students with handi- 
caps on communication and mathematics skills are given remedial instruc- 
tion in these areas. This phase of the program is closely related to 
the occupational skills required on the job. 
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Occupational Training Pha.^e 

This is a cooperative type program, with the students attending 
sc. oo in the mornings and working on a job in the afternoon. It should 
be eniphasized again that the jobs on which these students are employed 
are at the helper-level . There are, nevertheless, jobs on which the stu- 
dents after leaving scnool can earn a livelihood. 

^ Programs of this type are currently being conducted in Evansville, 

with six sections, and in Berne, with one section and are reimbursed 
from Federal funds. 

A recent visit to one of these sections in Evansville brought 
attention to a few significant points. 

- In a class of 19 students, 18 were working and had been since ini- 
tial employment. A spot check of several employers indicated that each 
employer was very well pleased with his student and hoped to be able to 
retain him on a full-time basis when he left school. 

The coordinator had encouraged each employed student to save a 
portion of his pay check - for a worthwhile purpose - and once enough 
money had been accumulated to draw it out and buy the object in question - 
and then to set another goal. A personal examination of each student's 
passbook (at their urgent insistence) revealed that each one had made a 
substantial savings. 

- The most significant point was that in every case where one of 

the students was employed, he was the sole wage earner in his — or — her 
family! 



Occupational Areas 
Agriculture 



Plans are underway to better prepare teachers for instruction I’egard 
ing this group. ' ^ 

Home Economics 




the needs of disadvantaged and low— income youth 
and families is one way hone economics is attempting to work with special 
needs. The supeovisory staf" cooperated with t:'.e Indiana H.^ne Economics 
Association in having district meetings for teachers to help them in 
working with the disedvantayed and low-inccxne groups. 
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Teachers replied on the Annual Report that they worked with disad- 
vantaged and low-incoire fairilies in numerous ways. Host of the teachers 
reporting were in the southeast and southwest districts . 

Sixty schools reported major emphasis In helping students from lov;- 
income families with food needs. Experiences included using goverr.rent 
commodities, left over foods, meat extenders, dried milk, low cost and 
nutritious meals, and food preservation. 

Approximately forty teachers reported a greater emphasis last year on 
money m.anagement, housekeeping and furniture repair. Three home economics 
departments provided after-school jobs for students. Two schools provided 
a register of available local after-school jobs such as house cleaning, 
babysitting, and ironing. 

Thirty-six teachers stated that emphasis was placed on alteration, 
mending, care and wise selection of clothing, rather than the usual con- 
struction of new garments. Several mentioned that charitable agencies 
bought material for dresses for needy girls. 

Ten teachers reported cleanliness and grooming was being stressed to 
help individual students become more acceptable to the student body. 

Rochester High School offered a general homemaking course for fresh- 
man girls of limited ability. The course serves as an orientation back- 
ground for Homemaking II for this group for the coming year. Emphasis 
in the second course will be on employment skills, largely as housekeeping 
aides. Lluiited work experience will be given. A few ad'5tional schools 
are contemplating such a course. 



Trade and Industrial Education 



One local school district participated in a program for persons with 
special needs. A total of 113 students of 80 I.Q. and below were enrolled 
in six classes . Nearly all of these students were employed on a co-op 
basis in a wide variety of jobs mostly at the helper level. The program 
is identified as the P.V.E. program - Practical Vocational Experience. 

This program was reimbursed from Federal funds. 

Vocational and technical school facilities that have been constructed 
will serve persons with special needs in Business and Off . Edv^^tion. 
These facilities are other than the area vocational educc - n. sc oolc con- 
structed under the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
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Status of Vocational Programs 



Home Economics 



Because of the urgency felt in continuing to interpret and promote 
occupational programs and to work with disadvantaged and low-income youth 
and families, the State supervisory staff and the Indiana Home Economics^ 
Association jointly conducted one day meetings in each of the four districts 
of the State during 1965-66. Approximately 300 teachers participated in 
the four district meetings. 

Research and Studies 

Several teachers doing graduate work involving research have made 
studies concerning the education of the socio-economically deprived: 

The Culturally Deprived Child 

Guidance as a Compensatory Factor in the Education of the 

Culturally Deprived 

Project on Low-Income Families 

Administration of Public V/elfare Services in Indiana to 
Promote Family Conservation and Rehabilitation 

A laboratory school which draws pupils from a cross-section of socio- 
economic levels is available for pilot projects involving home economics 
areas. The laboratory school is a district public school of the Vigo 
County School Corporation.*, however, it. is staffed by college faculty members 
and is owned, maintained and administered by the college. It has approxi- 
mately 750 students. Special classes for physically handicapped children, 
em.otionally handicapped children, and mentally retarded children and 
adolescents are maintained. A pilot study with drop-outs ^ was carried on 
at the laboratory school. Methods students participated in this program. 

Efforts are underway at present for a cooperative program for persons 
with special needs , utilizing the resources of the Divisions of Vocational 
Education, Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. This will 
provide training for a greater number of persons with special needs with 
occupational objectives. 



Action Plans 

1. Become more sensitive to the needs and problems of individuals 
and families with low incomes by: 

a. Reading current publications, newspapers, and professional 
magazines 

b. Seeing films (in study groups) such as "Superfluous People" 
by CBS; "Children Without" by NEA; and "Captive" by a 
religious organization. 
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2. Becoir.e far.iliar with the services and programs of agencies who 
serve low-income and disadvantaged families. 

3. Provide experiences for students, which contribute to the needs 
of youth and adults in lovj-income ard disadvantaged familie'' 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

All 'Vocational Education 



14,688,589 6,541,414 2,613,884 



5,533,291 



Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 



306,000 153, 000 55,480 



97,520 
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Introduction 



A new staff member now has full-time responsibility for secondary 
and merged area school education programs for persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other and to evaluate job adjustments of per- 

sons Wxth special needs in order to strengthen vocational and technical 
education for these people. 

Iowa has continued to make gains in improving vocational and tech- 
nical education for persons with special needs by: 

(a) Providing additional opportunities for secondary and mr.rged area 
school educational programs as advocated by new state legislation. 

(b) Interpreting, more adequately, the handicapping areas of persons 
with special needs. 

(c) Evaluating job adjustment of persons with special needs in order to 
strong vocational and technical education areas for more adequate 
pre-voca.'icrinl and/or vocational preparation. 

(d) Providir.g institutes for professional personnel for improved struc- 
ture of educational programs for persons with special needs. 



Occupational Areas 

In FY 1968 Iowa plans to operate vocational education programs for 
persons with special needs in the following occupational areas: 

Trades and Industry 27 Programs 

Home Economics 9 Programs 

Agriculture 



Some local vocational agriculture programs will be adapted to include 

training for boys without farm backgrounds for employment in agri-business 
industry. 

Health Occupations 



In health occupations, cooperation with the vocational rehabilitation 
and social welfare will continue. 

Trades and Industry 

With the rapid expansion of Iowa's trade and industrial and technical 
education programs in the newly formed area schools, programs for persons 
with special needs will continue to be developed. The sub— curricula ap- 
proach will be used. For example, auto mechanics would be divided into 
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sub-curt'icula, such as service station attendants, service station me- 
chanics, and auto mechanics. Programs for CY 1968 are emphasizing the 
cluster approach. 

A consultant served on an Iov;a Home Economics Association Committee 
to plan and conduct a State-wide vjorkshop on working v/ith low-income 
families. This conference v/as sponsored by the Icwa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and attended by approximately two hundred (200) individuals. 

One high school has initiated a three-year program for girls consid- 
ered to be '.‘.s advantaged or potential high school drop-outs. The course 
is designed to IntrOv-uce girls to at least four vocations related to four 
areas of home economics and to provide opportunity for part-time employ- 
ment in one of these areas during the senior year. Eleven girls were 
enrolled in its initial year. Two new classes in the school are planned 
for 1967-68. 

Teachers are trained to teach at any socio-economic level. The 

program at Iowa University gave stv.cem: teachers opporturiities to 

work with Icwv-inccnie groups .in such projects as helping them v/ith buyman- 
ship problems and w.ith using the commodit3^ foods provided through the 
Welfare Department. 

Included in a "Summer Session for homemaking teachers who are already 
employed is "Teaching che Special Scudent", a rwo credit course. The 
course, taught at Iowa State University, includes principles, procedures 
and materials for use in teaching and counseling the special student 
(msnlally handicapj^^cd) in hoiAeinaking education 3 and field trips to select- 
ed centers. 

One of the research projects being conducted under Section 4c at 
Iowa State University is concerned with persons having special needs. 

Vocational Education Project No. 9. 

Title : Pilot Study of Employment-Oriented Courses in Home Economics for 

Academically Retarded 
Leader : Alberta D. Hill 

Purposes of the project include : 

1. Development of curriculum plans and materials for the educable 
mentally retarded student. 

2. Evaluation of the effectiveness of certain teaching methods to 
be used with mentally retarded. The curricular suggestions developed 
will be focused on the following major goals: 
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a. Si^port and supplement the instructions given in the ’'core pro- 
gram" which is designed to develop habits, skills, and attitudes 
needed for independent living. 

b. Provide special training for developing ability to carry out 
homemaking tasks. 

c. Prepare students for xvage earning jobs. 



An extensive review of literature related to education of mentally 
and academically retarded has been made. Reference materials such as 
curriculuj^j^/guides not available through the library have been ordered. 



Office Education 



Two series of area in-service programs for teacher-coordinators of 
vocational office education and distributive education will be held in 
addition to the surmer conference for all personnel. A survey will be 
made to determine the number of persons with special needs who are being 
served in the distributive education and office education programs. 



During the current fiscal year, emphasis will center on the following 
areas to encourage nevj programs for persons with special needs: 

a. Continue to determine the extent to which persons with special 
needs are identified. 

b. To determine vjhat plans have been made for vocational training 
of these nersons through special programs or through existing 
vocatiop-r' prcgieu.s. 

c. To continue to develop a conceptual model designed in developing 
instruction and work orientation related to the needs and capa- 
bilities of persons with special needs. 

d. To continue to encourage, v/ithin each occupational service area, 
the development of specially structured curricula to meet the 
needs of persons with special needs. 

e. To provide programming for persons with special needs represen- 
tative of various organizational school levels in Iowa, i.e., 
local, district, county, and multi-county sponsored. 

f. To promote in-service training for guidance counselors, improv- 
ing guidance services for the handicapped student. 

VJorking with Other Agencies and Services 



Vocational programs for persons with special needs require acceptance 
by other public educational programs. This indicates a need for the 
utilization of existing facilities, staff and equipment which may be modi- 
fied or restructured to serve all student enrollment. The acceptance of 
persons v/ith special needs as students in any educational structure calls 
Tor approaches such as : 
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a. Integrated educational experiences 

b. Specialized curriculum approaches 

c. Standard curriculum areas modified 

d. Opportunities to enroll in regular vocational programs when 
progress and adjustment indicates. 



Vocat ionax Fehal')il itation 



Cooperation with vocational rehabilitation v;ill continue, and as 
new programs are developed, students referred by vocational rehabili- 
tation will be enrolled in the programs, rather than being sent out of 
the State for trai.ning. 



Guidance 



Increased emT haois will be given to the development of an av;areness 
of occupational cpr. .rcuriities, in choosing frcni alternatives commensurate 
with their incerescs , aptitudes and abillcy: in developing occupational 
competencies 'j and in gaining a position as a productive individual in 
today's dynamic economy and democratic social structure. 



Estimated Tota.!^ Ko.pC'i'KtTV 

endei:- >7orJ 



es for Vocations! Education Purposes 

pion;!l__E j Ac ts 



Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total fer 

All Vocational Education 27,543,569 4,950,434 13,270,000 9,323,135 

Total for P rsons with 
^ Special needs 175,000 



75,000 



100,000 



KANSAS 



Introduction 



Stress has been placed on the development of programs for persons 
with special needs* Concentration of such programs was placed in the 
Wichita and Kansas City areas and adjacent communities , It is in these 
areas, the greatest numbers of socially and econcmically deprived per- 
sons are found A program was operated again in Kansas City inder the 
Manpower Development and Training Act to provide counseling services 
and basic education needed by individuals prior to beginning of occu- . 
pational training available in the existing vocational programs, A 
similar program began operation in Wichita „ It has been difficult to 
stimulate local directors* interest in progi^ams for persons with spe- 
cial needs,, in the face of the many pressing staff and budget problems 
already confronting the local school administrator in maintaining the 
existing and more traditional programs. Some argue that such programs 
are the responsibi '.5 ty of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division rather 
than the diiect responsibility of vocational-technical education. How- 
ever, Section 4(a)4 of PoL 88-210 clearly states the responsibility of 
vocational education for persons with special needs# Some progress is 
being made, however, in the development of programs in the area voca- 
tional-technical schc 'Is geared specifically to the needs of the so- 
cially, economic deprived individuals. 

Administration and Supervision - The State of Kansas does not have 
a specified person responcible for the supervision of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Persons with Special Needs, These duties are now performed by 
the State Director for Vocational Education <, 



Oc cupational Areas 

Home Economics - State staff members attended the conference on 
‘'Working with Low- Income Families,” sponsored by the Kansas Home Eco- 
mics Association at Kansas State University* One supervisor served on 
the planning committee and made a presentation about contributions vo- 
cational education is making to programs for low-income families. 

Classes for adults in Pine Ridge Manor will be continued to meet 
the needs of the economically deprived. Flans have been made to offer 
classes for adults in the areas served by the North Topeka day-care 
center which opened May 1, 1966, Agencies cooperating in this project 
are Shawnee County Extension Service, Social Welfare, and Vocational 
Education, It appears there will be opportunity and enrollment for one 
clothing class. This project, which was begun through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, specified this type of adult education as a 
special need. 
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Industrial and Trade Education - This office is working with the Kansas 
Department of Labor and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to pro* 
mote and develop related instruction for apprentices* This office main- 
tains a close working relationship with the Kansas penal institutions in 
assisting them with upgrading teachers, organizing training records. 

The State of Kansas lists 111 programs for persons with special needs, 
all in the Trade and Industrial Occupations Area. These programs are 
scattered in 2J. counties. Within the Kansas State system of Area voca- 
tional-technical schools, there are no specific programs for persons with 
special needs. Program enrollments are open to any person. 



The trade and industrial staff has worked with the State Department 
of Social Welfare in promoting and presenting adult trade preparatory 
classes for welfare recipients. The program has proved highly successful 
in several counties of the State. A large number of welfare recipients 
have gained employment as a result of the program. 

To more nearly meet the needs of all students, the trade and industria. 
education office is encouraging local schools to experiment with programs 
that viill serve the needs of low-ability individuals and students with 
social and economic problems. 

Area vocational-technical schools are providing trade and industrial 
education to rural communities and are making programs available to rural 
youths. These young people do not plan to return to the farm, but will 
migrate to the urban areas to seek employment in industry. 

Distributive Education - The supervisor made a si jdy covering 
Qisadvantaged youth enrolled in the regular DE cooperative programs in 
Fiscal Year, 1966. Coordinators sent lists of disadvantaged students to 
the State office. They reported 13 types of disadvantages, covering 165 
students in 75 percent of the programs. Over 75 percent of the disadvan- 
tages were socioeconomic or educational. 

The DE staff recognizes that more programs for special groups need to 
be provided and that cooperation between special educators and vocational 
education needs to be stimulated in order to promote new programs for 
special groups. 

Health Occupations - Nurse’s aide classes for nursing home personnel 
will be explored and hopefully started. 



Planning Ahead 



In general, extensive plans have been perfected for planning and 
operating exemplaiy and innovative vocational education programs in FY 1968. 
which v/ill broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for youths 
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who have academic, socioeconomic or other handicaps with funds expected 
from HR 8525 which would amend the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The 
imnediate problem appears to be the securing of cooperation of agencies 
such as Vocational Rehabilitation, Special Education, Department of Labor 
and Office of Economic Opportuntiy progi*ams which might better serve the 
vocational education needs of persons with special needs through the 
pooling of resources. This will be the major effort of new activity in 
this area in Kansas in 1968. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 

lender Vocational Educatior. Actm 



Total Federal^ State Local 

Estimated Total for 

All Vocational Education 10, '37,734 3,267,181 1,942,925 5,587,787 

Total for Parsons with 

---SEe^al_geeds 50.000 17.5GO 8.000 2A.50Q 
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KENTUCKY 



A full'tiiDe Siq>ervlsor — Programs for Persons with Special Needs was 
employed by the Bureau of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education , July. . 1*.1966 . 

A national seminar for siq>ervisors and teacher educators of teachers 
of peraons with special nee^ was held at the University of Kentucky, June 
12-23, 1967. The guidelines and project reports from this seminar will be 
dissmninated in the summer of 1968. 

A pilot project in occiq>ational training for youth with special needs 
in Northern Kentucky is moving into its operational phase. A facility to 
house the training center has been secured, equipped, and named the Occupa- 
tional Training Center. One of the two teachers employed for the project 
attended a summer session at the University of Kentuclqr for special training 
under a HHAS scholarship. The project is a joint activity conceived and 
planned by representatives of the Covington Board of Education, the Bureau 
of Vocational Education, the Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, the State 
Department of Hental Health, and the Kentucky Research Coordinating Unit. 

A three-year demonstration project to provide a vocationally oriented 
program for youth with special needs in Fayette County schools has been 
initiated. The S-j^dz^isor — Persons with Special Needs, representing the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, coc^erated with the Fayette County schools; 
Division of Special Education, College of Education, University of Kentucky; 
and the Kentucky Research Coo^nating Unit for Vocational Educati<», and 
designed the program that was accepted as a part of Region IV B, ES^ Title 
III Project. 



Agricultural Education 

A committee of si^ervisoz^ is working to integrate instruction for 
persons with special needs in the regular ongoing vocational agriculture 
program. 

A pilot project for vocational agriculture of l*'<^s with special needs 
has been initiated in the Fleming County High School. 

Kentucky started in February, 1966, six APA Farmer, General classes in 
six counties. These classes are 36 weeks in length. Twenty low- income 
farmers are enrolled in each class. These classes are conducted in co- 
operation with the Economic Development Administration with Vocational 
Agriculture providing the facilities and instruction. 
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Business and Office Education 



In-service training sessions for business and office teachers were held 
in four sections of the state with 205 teachers participating. These ses- 
sions were arranged to help the teachers identify youth with special needs 
and to explore ways of training them in business and office programs. 

Distributive Education 

Two sessions of seminars were held to help teachers identify youth with 
special needs. One v;as for pre-service teachers, the other for in-service 
teachers. 



Health Occupations Educat i on 



A curriculum for a nurse aide training program was developed for the 
Men's Reformatory, D^partinent of Corrections. 

Course outlines in the area? of personal health and grooming and nutri- 
tion were developed for the: Women's Reformatory, Department of Corrections. 



Home Econcxnics Education 



Following the passage 
Kentucky has given special 
needs. This resume include 
1967. 



of the 1963 Vocational Act, home economics in 
oTTphasis to working with persons v?ith special 
3 activities from July 1, 1965, through November 






Publication 



A pamphlet, "Hints for Teaching Homemakers with Special Needs,*' was 
prepared and distributed to teachers at the state conference (1966). A staff 
member, working with a committee of the state home economics teachers organ- 
ization, prepared this bulletin to give home economics teachers some sugges- 
tions and guides for providing homemaking instruction for out-of-school 
youth and adults with special needs. 



Enrollment - 1966-67 



Expanded and improving home economics education for persons with special 
needs included 54 classes with an enrollment of 248; whereas 302 homemaking 
teachers reported serving 2,814 individuals with special needs in regular 
homemaking classes. 
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Instruction in hotnetnaking for out-of-school groups included 33 classes 
for persons with special needs with an enrollment of 661, 



Personnel 



A supervisor was added to the home economics supervisory staff to worK 
with programs for special needs groups from grades 7-i2. Title I funds 
of the ESEA Act made possible the employment of the additional staff member. 



Pilot Projects 



Eight home economics teachers attended a workshop or i'eaching Home 
Economics to Special Needs Groups at Eastern Kentucky University, Richmond, 
June 5-21, 1957, 



The eight worlcshop participants are participating in pilot programs 
of homemaking for pe'' 3 ons with special needs. There are nine classes ultb 
an enrollment of 146 pupils. 



Low-Income Workshop 

A low- income workshop, sponsored by the Kentucky Kerne Economics Associ- 
ation and held in Louisville, included representatives ot the Kentucky 
Association of Home Economics Teachers Orga:i.ization, These representatives 
were officers of th i state teachers* organization and the district presidents 

The state director of home economics served as chairman of program 
planning for the low- income workshop. 



In-Service Activities 



"Our Task in Home Economics" was the theme of the State Conference for 
Home Economics Teachers, August 8-11*, 1967, One of the goals for the 
conference was: To better understand yersons with special needs. 

Six of the twelve district teachers organizations worked toward 
expanding the homemaking program for out -of- school groups. 

One of the goals for the Kentucky Association of Home Economics Teach- 
ers Organization is "To improve instruction for persons with special needs.'* 

One district organization worked tov/ard meeting the needs of persons 
with special nee is at the fall meeting, A representative of the state 
staff worked with the teachers at this meeting. 
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Adult Programs 



Adults with special needs have had program offerings that include: 

1. County-wide programs for low-income groups 

2. Special emphasis to health and nutrition, family 
relations (Living with Our Teenagers), and altering 
and repairing clothing 

3. Instruction for mothers of Head Start enrollees 



Trade and Industrial Education 

Vocational education for prisoners at LaGrange Reformatory was initiated 
through cooperation with the Bureau of Rehabilitation Services and the 
Bureau of Corrections. Flans have been finalised for construction of a 
vocational ed’ication facility. In the meantime, classes in auto mechanics, 
auto body repair, v;eidicg, building trades, and printing are in progress. 

Surveys have beer, made, and it is anticipated that vocational education 
will support vocational programs in the graphic arts, woodwork, and auto 
body in the State School for the Deaf. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vccaticnal Education Purposes 



Under Vecrt 


ional Educaticr* Acts 








Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

All Vocaltional Educationl 


7,287,046 


5,597,405 


11,191,468 


498,173 


Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 


410.901 


155,450 


155,451 


100,000 
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Introduction 

Vocarional education for persons with special needs in the State 
of Louisiana (now serving over 1,500 students) is aimed at the improve- 
ment of each person through specialized training programs with direct 
emphasis on preparation for gainful employment. Persons in this category 
are helped in the development of standards , values , and habits which lead 
to responsible and mature citizenship idiich incorporates both personal 
occupational development. All means and devices, many of which are 
exploratory, for effective training of each person are implemented. 
Specifically the program in Louisiana has the following objectives: 

1. Provide basic education in special classes which is occupationally 
oriented, including language and computing skills, and social skills. 

2. Provide remedial education in special classes for specific instru- 
tion in certain subjects needed to qualify for specific vocational course 
offerings . 

3. Provide occupational skill training for persons in correctional 
institutions, thus, preparing them for useful and productive citizenship 
on release from the institution. 

4. Provide occupational skill and remedial education in certain voca- 
tional course offerings in cooperation with welfare agencies. 

5. Provide training in occupationally-oriented programs for persons 
who have academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps. 

6. Provide occupational training for physically handicapped persons 
in regular vocational classes provided that such persons can profit from 
instruction and training. 

Vocational education programs are implemented at both the secondary 
and post-secondary (area vocational schools) levels. The post-secondary 
and specific correctional institution rehabilitation programs are under 
the coordinatorship of a State Supervisor of Special Needs Programs. The 
secondary programs are more directly planned, supervised, and evaluated by 
the appropriate vocational service State Directors and their staffs. 



Post -Secondary 

At the post-secondary level persons with special needs are served by 
fifteen (IJ) programs utilizing seventeen full-time instructors in the 
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thirty-two area vocational-technical schools. These fifteen programs have 
an enrollment of 451 students who are receiving basic education in reading, 
mathematics, language and spelling in preparation for entering into a 
vocational training field. 

Occupational training is provided in all the vocational services except 
agriculture. A large percentage of these 451 students spend three hours 
per day in basic education and three hours in a selected vocational train- 
ing program. The other students are enrolled full-time in basic education 
and will be enrolled in a vocational training program when they have reached 
the education level as determined by the vocational guidance counselor. 

Close working relationships between emplo 3 nnent security, welfare^ 
agencies and the guidance counselors of the vocational schools are main- 
tained. Students are recruited into the program through the cooperative 
efforts of the above three groups. There is also a close working relation- 
ship between the special basic education teachers and the guidance coun- 
selor ^ and the regular vocational education Instructors of the schools. 
Counseling is an important element of this program, especially as it relates 
to the solution of student social problems. The regular vocational in- 
structors serve in advisory positions in assisting teachers of special 
classes in tailoring the training to meet vocational objectives. The 
best teaching material (particular attention is given to the interest 
level of the students) and equipment for basic education have been 
provided for these classes. Definite guidelines have been set to keep 
every program in the State pointed in the same direction and geared to the 
same objectives. 

Although the special basic education classes meet the same require- 
ments for enrollment, attendance, etc., as other vocational classes in t.he 
school, they are usually smaller so that instruction can be highly indi- 
vidualized. The classes are flexible in that no one deficiency of a student 
enrolled needs to be omitted from attention of the instructor. Remarkable 
progress is being made by the students in the basic education phase of the 
program. The usual progress of students is two to four years advancement 
per year of this training as indicated by the California Achievement Test. 
This special needs program 5s providing the opportunity to make available 
vocational training to people who in the past were rejected by the voca- 
tional schools because they did not have the required basic education 
background. Besides the above-mention 451 students an additional 1,074 
• special needs'' students are being served in secondary and correctional 
institution rehabilitation vocational education programs. 



Secondary 

For the first time special needs programs are being offered at the 
secondary level. Four such programs in distributive education are in 
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operation in Orleans Parish, Students are enrolled in the regular school 
cooperative program and are given special instruction as suited to the in- 
dividuals by the teacher coordinators. 

Of the 130 ’’special needs” students enrolled in home economics, (child 
care services, food services and homemaker aide) 59 are entered in a one- 
year homemaker’s aide program for women who are eligible for subsistence 
under Title V of the Social Security Act, A special course and syllabus 
have been prepared. 

The average educational level of the trainees is first or second grade. 
The school had to include special supplementary pre-vocational training 
consisting of English, reading and mathematics courses in addition to basic 
home economics. The course is designed to include orientation to the 
nature of work and desirable personal qualities for job success, basic 
laundry and laundry procedures , preventing home accidents and assisting 
with home care of the sick, food preparation and serving, care of children 
during mother’s absence, and handling emergencies and meeting people out- 
side the family. 

Correctional Institutions 



In the past, rehabilitation programs for inmates in the State’s cor- 
rectional institutions had been neglected. The initiation of occupational 
programs in these institutions has marked the first time that an organized 
program has been worked out to prepare inmates of these institutions for 
re-entry into society with some vocational training. 

Four vocational training programs are in operation at Louisiana State 
Penitentiary, These programs are: welding with twenty enrollees, meat 
cutting with seventeen enrollees, electricity with seventeen enrollees, 
and auto mechanics with seventeen enrollees, A screening program is uti- 
lized, thus evaluating aptitudes and interests and correlating training 
completion relatively close to release dates. The officials at the insti- 
tution are extremely proud of those programs and have indicated an interest 
in expanding the vocational training program to include other areas. 

Plans are being formulated to start two classes at the women’s cor- 
rectional institution, two classes at the first offenders institution, and 
one class each at the juvenile homes for boys and girls. 

Ancillary Services 

Evaluation of Programs 

Plans have been formulated for vocational-technical school counselors 
to prepare comprehensive follow-up studies in 1967-68 of dropouts and 
graduates, A significant number of students involved in the follow-up 
studies will be those in the special needs categories. 
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Estljoated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 

Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State U)cal 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 



16,067,361 5,596,361 1,471,000 9,000,000 



Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 



31 5.000 150.000 



165.000 
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Introduction 



There will be a need for about eight new teachers for programs for 
persons with special needs in FY 1968. This does not include teachers 
of existing cooperative work experience programs which may be reclassi- 
fied in 1968 on the basis of the students enrolled. One Regional Center 
is planning to establish a skill center or general trades program to 
permit short-term training in a variety of single-skilled or semi-skilled 
occupations such as painting, paperhanging, carpet laying, upholstery 
and building maintenance. It is also anticipated that new programs^ 
will be started in certain State institutions such as the Girls Train- 
ing Center, Women’s Reformatory, Boys* Training Center, and the School 
for the Blind. 



Occupational Areas 

Vocai’.onal education programs for persons with special needs were 
conducted in 1967 for the following areas: 

Home Economics - 1 program 

Office Occupation - 1 program 

Trades and 

Industry - 14 programs 

Eight new programs will be added to those in operation in 1967. 

New programs will be offered in Food Sf;rvice and in Distribution. It 
is also planned to approve applications for nsw or additional equipment 
needed to conduct programs for these activities. 

No programs for persons with: special needs were conducted in the 11 
area vocational schools. 

In the long-range plan, each approved regional center will provide 
necessary facilities and personnel to carry on systematic programs for 
persons with special needs. The estimate of total expenditures for vo- 
cational Education for persons with special needs in Maine in FY 1968 is 
$103,000 of which $50,000 is Federal, $4,500 State and $48,500 local 
funds. The total expenditures for Vocational Education in Maine for FY 
1968 is $3,841,075 of which $1,548,075 is Federal, $1,679,500 State and 
$613,500 local funds. 

The State has not placed a full-time person in charge of develop- 
ing and supervising vocational education for persons with special needs. 
This responsibility is handled by the State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation . 
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Introduction 



In the State of Maryland respoi'sibiiity for the supervision of 
Vocational Education for persons with special needs has been delegated on 
a part-time basis to the State Supervisor of Home Economics. Supervisors 
of each Vocational service in the State are cooperating in the development 
programs for persons with special needs. According to the figures of 
approved programs for Fy 1^68, there a.e 52 course offerings in eight 
subdivisions of the State, with enrollments of 2,248. 



Program Descriptions 

In visiting some of the programs and the staff members, one notes a 
thread of similarity. Each of the programs, in its own way, is aimed at 
assiting the student with special needs to become occupationally competent, 
within his limits, and to become a responsible citizen in his community. 

In most of the schools, the development of curriculum is in a stage of ex- 
perimentation, but there is always a sincere effort to develop curricula 
that will meet the special needs of the students. The curricula include 
courses in personal development, communication skills, and related Ttath- 
science skills, as well as job-oriented skills. 

At present, the Maryland State Department of Education does not have 
a count of the number of special needs students enrolled in the regular 
vocational programs. These eight subdivisions have meaningful programs in 
progress. Though most are in the developmental stage, each is presently 
serving a need in the total school curriculum. 



Prince George *s County 

An illustration is the special needs school at Groom, Maryland, 
which opened in 1965 with a program developed to meet the vocational and 
educational needs of students who fail to meet expected standards of 
academic achievement in other existing curricula. The training program 
is geared to the abilities of the youth enrolled and is directed toward 
the development of salable skills and job placement. The Groom School 
provides short term, intensive courses of training in a variety of occupa* 
tional skills. This training in no way duplicates or competes with other 
vocational programs in Prince George’s Gounty, 

Academic skills and job-oriented skills are taught on a priority 
basis, with emphasis being placed on developing reasonable proficiency in 
those skills required for economic survival in a complex society. 
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The academic program is divided intro three major groupings* 
communication skills, mathematics, and a science-social studies workshop. 
In addition to the basic program in communication skills, verbal communi- 
cations are introduced in an organized fashion throughout the entire Croom 
program. Programmed materials in mathematics are used so that individual- 
ized programs can become a reality; and the science-social studies phase 
of the program is operated on a project-oriented workshop plan. 

^ The occupational aspects of the program have been developed with con- 
sideration of both the needs of the students and the local job market, 
lacement of students in jobs for which they have been trained is a major 
responsibility of the school; therefore, training is offered only in 
areas where jobs actually exist. At present, the following courses are 
being offered: gardening and groundskeeping, painting, decorating, refin- 

ishing, custodial and building maintenance, food service, and auto servic- 
ing. 



Special adaptations of the vocational program to the students* needs 
include the following: 

1, ^ Emphasis is directed toward the development of skills needed in semi- 
skilled occupations, 

2, Occupational information is part of each course. This is in addition 
to an occupational orientation program in which all students participate, 

3, Consideration is given to the student *s ability to adjust socially 
and emotionally to the job for which he has been trained, 

4, A job-coordinator teaches the occupation orientation program and is 
responsible for placement and follow-up on each student, 

5, Retraining or additioral extended work in the vocational areas is 
available x^hen necessary, 

A full-time guidance counselor meets with every student at least one 
period every tv;o weeks. Small group sessions are conducted with students 
to discuss and evaluate student goals and achievements. Individual coun- 
seling is also available to each student. 



Queen Anne*s County 

With the opening of the new Queen Anne*s County High School, a Special 
Needs program, the General Occupations or GO program, was inaugurated. 

This program was designed to help those students who could not fully quali- 
fy for a regular vocational offering. Attempts will be made, through this 
program, to make it possible for the students to move into a regular vo- 
cational program at a later time. Each student will be given instruction.* 
on an individual basis in order to help him achieve vocational competence. 
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The boys and girls General Occupations programs are organlz^ separ- 
ately, each with a coordinator. However, effort is made to ccsnbine acti- 
vities when appropriate, and the boys and girls do cooperate on certain 
work activities such as upholstering furniture. Other vocational teac ers 
are available to work with these students. 

Skilled teachers will teach the related subjects of English, history, 
and science to supplement the students* needs. Experiences will be pro- 
vided to help the students develop language skills, family relationships, 
social and recreational skills, as well as a salable skill. 



Dundalk Regional Vocational Center 

Baltimore County opened the Dundalk Rerional Vocational Center with 
the aim of serving the special needs of the students in that particular 
industrial area of the co\inty. The community served by this school has 
one of the highest dropout rates in Baltimore County. 

During the 1967-68 school year, business and office programs, a nurees* 
aide program, and a commercial foods program are being offered in addition 
to ten trade and industry programs. The trade and industi^ programs 
clude appliance repair, automobile service station attending, and brick- 
laying. The students attend their home school one— half day and The Voca- 
tional Center one-half day. The related general education courses are 
offered at the hcrnie school. 

A full-time guidance counselor is assigned to the Center. 



Baltimore City 

The programs at the Carrollton School and at the Jane Addams School 
are excellent examples of the Special Needs programs in Baltimore City. 

The Carrollton School was opened in September 1963 to provide a program 
for the slow learner who desired to remain in school beyond the ninth 
grade. The school is still in an experimental stage of developing cur- 
ricula for the academic and vocational needs. The school was opened 
specifically for students who had completed the ninth grade in a compre- 
hensive junior high school or a special curriculum junior high school. 

The Carrollton School serves boys and girls of secondary school age ^ 
it provides training for service occupations commensurate with the abil- 
Ities of the trainees, and it mcUces an attempt to locate employment ^r 
all eligible employa ble students . In this program, the ei^hasis is 
placed 'on instruction and training in the service occupations which do 
not require a high degree of professional skill but merely an aptitude 
for the work. Some of these are custodial services, duplicating services, 
family service, food services, home mechanics, lawn a. id flower care,^ 
painting and decorating, shoe repairing, retail services, small appliance 
repairing, and valet services. 
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A student entering the school from the ninth grade special curricu- 
lun will remain for two years* At the close of the second year, the in- 
struction is terminated and the student receives a certificate that states, 
”In recognition of satisfactory effort and attendance in the JOB PREPAR- 
ATORY CURRICULUM." 

The program of Academic studies is experimental each year since the 
student's attitude t =ard learning may change with each succeeding year. 
Therefore, a teacher a given subject may be* implementing new methods 
of approach to learning with each entering class* The emphasis in the 
vocational area is placed on instruction and training in the service 
occupations that do not require high professional skill, but which demand 
an aptitude for the job and a specific amourit of training. 

The majority of the school population is provided individual coun- 
seling service which allows the counselee and counselor a one-to-one 
relationship. Every effort is made to help the youngster understand that 
he has the right and also the responsibility of making and implementing 
his own decisions. 

The Jane Addams School is one of several general vocational high 
schools in Baltimore City whose purpose it is to provide job-rriented 
educational programs to students of seemingly lower academic ability. 

At the Jane Addams School for girls, many of the students have been in 
the special education curriculum through the ninth grade. 

The vocational offerings at the Jane Addams School include food ser- 
vices, junior sales, industrial sewing, and dressmaking. In the tenth 
grade, each girl is placed in a rotating program that gives her an oppor- 
tunity to have an educational experience in each of the vocational areas* 
During the next two years, she is allowed to enroll in the vocational 

offering that meets her interests and abilities. 

Field trips and educational experiences outside the school are con- 
sidered TO important phase in the total school program. Each girl has 
a class in personal grooming two periods each week. 



Wicomico County 

A program was initiated in Wicomico County through a cooperative 
venture of Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. Vocational 
Education has recently joined them in supporting this evolving program. 

The Special Education program in Wicomico County is established on 
four levels. . -Levels I and II are concerned with providing the basic 
educational and social skills in the elementary schools. Level *1^, 
centered in the junior high schools, is also concerned with basic skills 
on an individual basis and stresses manipulative skills. Level *V, 
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centered in the senior high schools, stresses employment i It begins in 
the classroom with job readiness activities and is followed in subsequent 
years with a work study program that utilizes community employment train- 
ing opportunities* 

The job-oriented program v/as developed to meet the needs of Level 
III special education students, many of whom are currently dropping out 
of school at age 16, The two general areas of training offered are home 
arts for girls and building maintenance for boys. 

The students are in special education classes where basic educational 
skills are stressed for one-half of each daqr; the remainder of the day 
the students are in the job-oriented program. 

There is a coordinator for each of the two areas of training. In the 
home arts program, the girls participate in a grooming and home care 
program thrcughout the year. In addition, they have the opportunity to 
learn skills in cooking, child care, sewing, and use of the telephone. 

The boys in the building maintenance program participate in physical 
fitness and woodworking programs. The major part of the woodworking pro- 
gram: is assembly work. For instance, the boys have a contract to assemble 
pallets for a trucking company. The students also have the opportunity 
to learn skills relating to building maintenance, lawn and shrubbery care, 
and grounds maintenance. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

All Vocational Education 28,296,285 3,987,980 12,612,233 11,696,072 

Total for Persons with 

Special Needs 1,267,000 141,000 558,000 568,000 
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Introduction 



Most of the "Special Needs" programs which were described in the 
FY 1967 projections were undertaken. Cooperative programs have e 9 q>anded, 
pre-vocational and exploratory courses in the junior high school have 
been initiated, and remedial English and remedial math courses have been 
instituted. However, it is now clear that most local directors have 
serious reservations about the heavy emphasis on socio-economic and 
academically handicapped students. This is not because they feel that 
they are not worth helping, but because of difficulties in defining ^d 
locating these students; uncertainty as to the most productive teaching 
techniques and instruction media for such stiidents; (most agree that low 
pupil-teacher ratios, nd flexible, adjustable but sophisticated media 
are necessary and expensive), and most of the vocational schools do not 
have physical facilities or the qualified personnel to acccmnodate and 
serve adequately, these students with special needs. Naturally, these 
considerati.ons have restricted the development of programs in vocational 
for persons with special needs. 



It is the feeling of the Vocational Bureau that separate and distinct 
programs and in nany cases, special facilities must be provided in order 
to make an appreciable dent in this problem. Nevertheless, many communi- 
ties have been advised of the need for programs aimed at the student with 
handicaps and some of these have indicated plans for instituting these. 
Most of them will be for ninth grade students who can not quali^ for Unit 
Trade Programs . These'' students will take a remedial English-Math-Histo^ 
program for three hoursr in the morning, then a three-hour shop program ^ 
the afternoon. This schedule will continue during the student's tenth 
grade and, in grades eleven and twelve, he will embark on a woric-coqpera- 
tive program designed specifically for his abilities euid interests. The 
following schools plan this type of program: 



South Shore Regional Vocational-Technical High School (45) 
Southeastern Regional Vocational-Technical High School (30) 
Southeastern Regional Vocational High School (30) 
Greater Lawrence Regional Vocational-Technical High School (45) 
Brockton High School (75) 
Cole Trade High School (30) 



Westfield Trade High School is admitting fifteen stud«its who would 
not ordinarily qualify for entrance into Unit Trade Programs, but who 
will be integrated into such programs and allowed to progress according 
to their capacities. Remedial academic work will be given. 
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Haverhill, which has a ninth grade General Vocational Program, or- 
dinarily has to return about fifty of these students to the academic 
high school after completion of this grade. To eliminate this, the 
school is preparing a special remedial program plus shopwork for the 
tenth grade. In subsequent grades, the work cooperative pattern will be 
followed.- 

The projected program of activities for Vocational Education in 
Massachusetts for FY 1968 estimates that expenditures for vocational 
education for persons with special needs at a total of $435,000 of 
which $135,000 is Federal, $150,000 is local, and $150,000 is State 
funds. The Total estimated expenditures for Vocational Education under 
all Federal Acts for Massachusetts for FY 1968 is $25,490,000 of which 
$4,905,000 is Federal., $6,868,000 is State, and $13,717,000 Local funds. 
The Special Meeds Program is supervised by the State Senior Supervisor 
in Education. 

Some pilot programs were established to help the potential dropout 
to stay in school and receive up-grading and training. These are being 
operated in schools having drop-out problems and where the students are 
having difficulty in obtaining admission to regular vocational programs. 



0cc\q)ational Areas : 

Home Economics — 

A state Supervisor of Home Economics served on the planning committee 
for the Massachusetts Home Economics Workshop on "Working with Low In- 
come Families’" conducted at Framingham State College on September 23, 

24, and 25. 

The State Supervisor of Home Economics worked closely with the 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education in establishing pro- 
grams for socio-economic deprived youth in Hewton and Worcester. These 
programs have shown possibility in the training of simple occupations 
from which this t 3 rpe of youth may obtain more profitable employment. 



Trade and Industrial Education — 

Waltham - Shop Study Program in junior and senior high school for 
potential dropouts. This program consists of 3 hours of academic and 
3 hours of shop work in the Vocational Schools after the vocational 
students are dismissed. Pupils are rotated for a period of ten weeks 
each in auto, auto bod^, carpentry, and welding. Several of these boys 
have been accepted for enrollment into the regular Vocational Program. 
There were 36 boys enrolled in this course. 
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Boston - Techniques of Industry course inaugurated for those that 
had either left school or were contemplating leaving school. This con- 
sisted of 3 hours of related and academic work and then 3 hours of shop 
course where the boys learned something about a variety of trades . ^ The 
shop was equipped with metal lathes, woodworking machines, and equipment 
for tile setting, electricity and welding. Some boys are upgraded so 
that they attended the Cooperative Machine Program, others learn enough 
so that they became helpers in the other trades . There are 15 boys en 
rolled in this class. This course is held during the regular school 
hours in the East Boston Hig)i School. 

Worcester - Occupational Preparatory Courses were started in 3 of the 
5 junior high schools for^the potential dropouts. A course for boys and 
a course for girls was held in each school. The students traveled in a 
group through special academic classes geared to their level of learning. 
The last 2 periods of the day were spent in shop. There were a total o 
15 boys and 15 girls in each school. This made a total of 90 students 
in the 3 schools. This program was so successful that it will be placed 
in the remaining 2 junior high schools this fall. This will mean that 
every junior high school in Worcester will have an Occupational Prepara- 
tory Course for potential dropouts . There were several boys and girls 
from these progrens that were upgraded so that they were accepted into 
the Girls* and Boys' Trade Schools in VIorcester. 

Northern Berkshire Regional Vocational High School - South Shore Re- 
gional Vocational High School and Tantasqua Regional Vocational High 
School held remedial reading courses both during the school year and m 
the summer program for the slow learner. There was a total of 30 students 
in these courses during the school year and 47 during the summer months. 
These courses are becoming very popular because of the value to the stu- 
dents. Many more are planned for next year. 

Newton - Programs for the Academic, Socio-economic, and Other Handi- 
capped were held during the school year in Electro -Mechanical Devices, 
Nurses Aid Child Care, Business Education, Food Preparation. There were 
a total of 90 students enrolled in these courses . These courses were also 
held during the summer with approximately the same number of students. A 
new course, landscaping was added during the summer with an enrollment 
of 20 boys. 

Haverhill - The Board of Public Welfare in the city of Haverhill pro- 
posed a course in Custodial Training which was funded. Fifteen (15) 
married men on Welfare were trained in Custodial work in a course that 
lasted seven weeks. Following the seven week training program, each 
student was placed in work-experience positions under the auspices of the 
Work Training and Experiences Program operating with funds ^om Title V 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. The work experience positions will 
extend up to six months. This program is a good example of working with 
other agencies. Involved in this program were the Division of Employment, 
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Security, Work Training and Experience of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and the Board of Public Welfare. 



Distributive Education 



Plymouth and Silver Lake Regional - Two waitress training courses 
were set up in each of these communities. A course in the morning for 
adults and one in the afternoon for girls who were graduating in June. 
There were a total of 60 pupils enrolled in these four programs. 

Thus, programs for the academic, socioeconomic and other handicaps 
were established in VJaltham, Be >ton, V/orcester, South Shore Regional 
Vocational High School, Char3.es H. McCann Regional Vocational High 
School, Tantasqua Regional Vocational High School, Plymouth, Silver 
Lake Regional Vocational High School, Newton, and Brookline. 



Health Occupations 

Practical Nurse Education and Other Health Occupations 

The Supervisor is working with the Medical Sub-Com*»‘ittee (Health 
Career Committee) for Human Rights, ODWIN (Open Doors Wide in Nursing) 
Committee, and Upward Bound programs in the Greater Boston area. The 
major focus of these conferences and meetings is to plan and develop 
methods of approach in order to facilitate a mean5.ngful exposure to 
health careers to the deprived youth within the Boston area. The 
supervisor spoke on Health Occupations training programs to approximately 
40 secondary school students. 



Cooperation With Other Agencies 

Pupil Personnel Services in P.L. 88»210, the Vocational Act of 1863 , 

and Title I, E.S.E.A. Programs 

The pupil personnel services can and should play important roles 
in school district programs of compensatory education for disadvantaged 
pupils. The intent of such programs is the same as the primary purpose 
of pupil personnel - to facilitate the full development through education 
of such child and youth. 

Pupil personnel services are ’’helping” services. They assist 
pupils in adjusting, progressing, and planning in school. They help 
teachers to understand pupil characteristics and potentialities related 
to education. They help parents to support the pupil’s school progress. 
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They assist school authorities in studying the educational needs, pro- 
gress , and problems of individual pupils and of groups of pupils . They 
can contribute , from a variety of contacts and disciplines , to the con- 
tinuous assessment and improvement of the school district *s educational 
program . 

As a school district plans and develops more adequate and effective 
programs to serve the particular needs of pupils who -re culturally and 
economically disadvantaged or educationally handicapped, some of the 
provisions which might oe considered in relation to the overall pupil 
personnel program are as follows: 

1. The definite assignment of a qualified person to spend part or 
full time in the systemwide coordination and direction of the pupil 
personnel program, giving particular attention to the effective use of 
these services in assistance to disadvantaged children and their parents. 

2. In-service education for all pupil personnel staff members in 

order: that tiiey may know and understand better the needs and problems 

of the disadvantaged*, that they may be well aware of and competent in 
using the most effective ways of assisting these pupils; and, that they 
may become more of the need for cooperative action in assistance 

to these pupils and their parents. 

3. A program of weekly pupil personnel conferences for each school 
building in whicii administrator(s), one or more teachers, and pupil 
personnel workers discuss and plan for ways of meeting the nee^ and 
problems of individual pupils. This is a very effective activity for 
the in-service education and sensitization of faculty to the needs and 
problems of disadvantaged pupils. 

4. A school system pupil personnel council including representation 
from administration, teaching and pupil personnel for discussion, on a 
monthly basis, or program development for the various services in the 
light of the needs and problems of pupils , giving particular attention 

to program planning for disadvantaged pupils. 

5. Adequate clerical assistance to allow pupil personnel workers 
to spend their time and energy on professional tasks; and the physical 
facilities, equipment, and materials necessary for effective perfo*Tnance 
of pupil personnel activities with disadvantaged pupils and their 
parents . 



6. A provision of consultative and supervisory assistance for the 
staff members of each pupil personnel service, by a competent and ex- 
perienced professional in each discipline involved. 

Some of the provisions which might be considered in relation 
to the programs of the separate pupil personnel services (attendance, 
guidance, school health, psychological and social work services) are 
given below. 
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Attendance 



1. Attendance teacher service adequate to provide for the immedi- 
ate and thorough casework approach to attendance problems of disadvan- 
taged pupils. 

2. Definite attention in the attendance program to activities 
which foster and support a preventative approach to attendance and 
school dropout problems. 

3. Particular attention given in the school census program to the 
identification of the handicapped and of other disadvantaged pupils 
for whom the school will need to provide compensatoiy programs and ser- 
vices. 



4. Particular attention given by well prepared census enumerators 
to interpreting the school program to disadvantaged parents and in 
alerting them to sources of assistance in the school. 

5. Employment certification procedures planned to facilitate is- 
suance of working papers to eligible disadvantaged youth and to assist 
them in a successful combination of earning and continued learning. 



Guidance 



1. The assignment of qualified counselors to the development and 
conduct of elementary school guidance (including pre-kindergarten) 
activities for disadvantaged pupils and their parents. 

2. School counselor time to provide for "saturation" of guidance 
and counseling services for disadvantaged pupils (one counselor for 
each 200 or 250 such pupils), including provisions for counseling in 
school guidance center, study center, employment certification, work- 
study, late afternoon, evening and summer situations. 

3. School counselor time to provide for adequate guidance assis- 
tance to the parents of disadvantaged pupils, including individual 
interviews, home visits, and guidance activities for large and small 
groups . 



4. A variety of group guidance activities in school and outside 
of school to acquaint disadvantaged pupils with wider and higher hori 
zons for future careers, provide them with successful role models, 
inform them about, and orient them to higher educational levels, and 
provide them a chance to discuss their problems in relation to educa- 
tion and career planning. 
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5. Particular guidance and counseling attention given to help dis- 
advantaged pupils in respect to college plans, admissions arid financial 
aids, part-time and full-time job placement, and adequate attention 
given to follow-up and guidance assistance for dropouts and other out- 
of-school youth. 



School Health Service 

r 

1. The assignment of qualified school health personnel to develop 
and conduct the school health component of all compensatory education 
projects, with a focus on promotion of health and prevention of dis- 
abilities for all disadvantaged pupils. 

2. Adequate school health personnel time to carry out the appro- 
priate school health services for the disadvantaged pupils participat- 
ing in reguJar school, pre-school, late afternoon, evening, Saturday, 
and summer programs. The greater needs among disadvantaged pi^ils for 
more extensive school health services suggest ratios of one school 
nurse-teacher for each 500-600, and one dental hygiene teacher for each 
1,000-1,200 such pupils. 

3. Organization of the school health program for disadvantaged 
pupils to assure immediate identification of health problems and in- 
tensive follow-through activities including health counseling with the 
pupil, their parents, and when appropriate, with teachers and community 
agencies . 

4. The school health service personnel time needed for coordinated 
activity with official and voluntar;.' health agencies, and vr^th pro- 
fessional organ^ations , in order encourage the developm. i and full 
utilization of adequate community health resources. 

5. Enrichment of all school health service activities by coodina- 
tion with the curriculum in health and safety education. School health 
personnel should extend their consultant roles to assist teachers in 
developing and conducting a highly functional health instructional pro- 
gram for all disadvantaged pupils and to include participation in rela- 
ted parent education. 



School Psychological Services 

1. Under the supervision of certified school psychologists, and 
as a means of conserving and using more efficiently the presently 
limited available school psychologist manpower, develop and execute 
plans for utilization of other school personnel who can perform certain 
routine and time-consuming tasks which lead to evaluative, interpretive, 
and remedial action by certificated school psychologists. 
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2. In close cooperation with other pupil personnel service workers, 
as well as community agencies , develop a center for the study and reme- 
diation of learning difficulties of disadvantaged children. 

3. Establish realistic pupil-school psychologist ratios in order 
that adequate attention can be given to the educational needs of dis- 
advantaged children as part of the regular school program, and in order 
to permit more extensive use of school psychologists as consultants 

to classroom teachers of the disadvantaged in the application of prin- 
ciples and practices of psychology to education. 

4. Develop and execute studies of teaching methods, learning 
characteristics and classroom climate as they relate to the educational 
growth problems of disadvantaged children. 

5. At all grade levels, provide psychological examinations to dis- 
advantaged children for the early identification of learning difficul- 
ties, includirg marked or severe reading problems, and as a basis for 
cooperative planning with other school staff for developmental or remedial 
programs of instruction. 



School Social Work 



1. School social worker service for direct assistance to disadvan- 
taged pupils in overcoming social and emotional problems having adverse 
effects on their school adjustment and progress. 

2. School social worker time for assistance to parents of disadvan- 
taged pupils in locating community resources for needed help in solving 
problems affecting the school progress of their children. 

3. Enough school social worker time for assistance to these parents 
in becoming comfortable and effective in their contacts with teachers 
and other school personnel. 

4. Sufficient time for the school social workers to interpret 
needs and problems of disadvantaged pupils to teachers and to assist 
teachers in specific problem situations. 

5. Participation of school social workers with other pupil personnel 
workers, teachers and administrators in case conferences and in discus- 
sion of school planning for disadvantaged children and youth. 
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Estimated Total E3q)endltures for Vocational Education Purposes 
Under Vocational Education Acts 







Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


25,490,000 


4,905,000 


6,868,000 


13,717,000 


Total for 
Soecial 


Persons with 
Needs 


435,000 


135,000 


150,000 


150,000 



MICHIGAN 



Introduction 



A staff member of the Division of Vocational Education has been 
assigned to work with local educational agencies in developing programs 
for persons with special needs. Two such proposals have been received 
in the Division since the Michigan Projected Activities Report was for- 
warded to Washington. A special committee is planned for the Department 
of Education to coordinate and further develop programs for persons with 
special needs. Represented on the committee, in addition to Vocational 
Education, will be representatives of Vocational Rehabilitation, Special 
Education, and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

There were five programs offered in vocational education in Michigan 
in fiscal year 1S67, all in Trades and Industry. Wo programs of this 
kind were offered in Area Vocational Schools in fiscal year 1967. The 
projected estimate of expenditures for vocational education in Michig^ 
for fiscal year 1968 lists only $7,400 for the programs for persons with 
special needs, $1,332 to come from PL 88-210, $518 from State funds and 
$5,550 from local funding. This is a contrast with total e^qpenditures 
for vocational education in Michigan of $38,980,378 of which $10,153,355 
is Federal, $4,812,126 is State and $24,014,897 is local money. 

Programs for persons with special needs were operated in six school 
districts on a reimbursable basis. Many others v/ere operated either with- 
out reimbursement or throu^ a special appropriation of the state Leg- 
islature or through fundi made available from other Federal sources. 

Programs supported from funds available throug^i P.L. 89-10 for special 
needs groups for occupational training are reviewed jointly by that staff 
and representatives from the Division of Vocational Education. 

There is inadequate interest on the part of local schools in programs 
for persons with special needs. Many of the programs for this group which 
could be supported from vocational education funds are now being supported 
by title I of P.L. 89-10. Local school districts prefer to operate such 
programs; under Title I because requirements are generally less rigid and 
reimbursement rates are high. More programs for persons with special needs 
who are not financially disadvantaged could be operated under provisions 
of the Michigan State Plan for Vocational Education. 



The Occupational Areas 

Home Economics — Albion — Developed a strong adult program and has work- 
ed with others to meet needs of under privileged mothers. On June 29, they 
received the Pacemaker Award for this program at the Miami Beach Convention. 
Bay City — The homemaking Class for special education students was continued 
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as a separate section. Mercy College — Reported an informal study of 24 
low-income families to lay the groundwoi4c for a workshop adapting home 
economics to low-income groups. 



Trades and Industry 

Publications: Mathematics for the Reluctant Learner. 

New Programs : At Portage, Michigan, students who have not made satis 

factory progress in regular vocational classes have, through counseling 
and testing, had the opportunity to join a class under direction of a 
single teacher-coordinator. During this program, special effort is made 
to develop the occupational interests and skills of the individual. These 
students work closely with the coordinator in obtaining their academic 
and pract'^ai education so that there is constant adjustment between the 
learning cu^ility and success in performance. This program is proving to 
be highly successful in the educational development of youth and is 
being studied by several other schcol districts. 



Program Priorities to Expand 

The Detroit Public Schools are presently planning at least three 
programs in lands cap ing-c*a-;todial training for persons with special needs 
and it is expected that ti-/o additional teachers will be needed for these 
programs . 

Five other metropolitan areas are considering programs for persons 
with special needs. The eireas in which training would be provided has 
not been definitely decided. 

The on-going cooperative program for persons with special needs at 
Portage Higih School will be expanded and a full-time coordinator will be 
employed to handle the program. Resource persons with specialized skills 
in special education, sociology, and psychology will be used on a part-time 
basis in the program. 

The custodial training in one Detroit hi^ school will be a new type 
of program, one which was formerly confined to landscaping. 

The Portage program will be enlarged to include cooperative occi^ations 
not included in the program previously. 

The other metropolitan areas interested in programs for persons with 
special needs are exploring several occupational areas in which these 
programs might be operated. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It has becoDe incrensin^jlv clec.r t'.Lt there is a rreat need for educational 
pro^ravjs •..•hich v/culd ucveio: entry-level job shills, serve critical needs 
for rej.:edial instructiwi in com^imicatioTi and cc.qjutation skills and develop 
v.'holesci.ie attitudes tcv/ard. the »'orld of work for youth './ho .v-re not able to 
succeed in the regular vocational ediucaticn .>ro.:;rau because of acaderic, 
socio-econoi.dc, cr.ltvral, ns/cholof^cal or other h?n:.icr::s. There are tv/o 
Major reasons v/hy these ‘.cridicap ned. indivicuals _>os:; a difficult rob lei i 
in grou"' instruction. *nie instructors often fine such persons inattentive, 
slw; to lean, and frequently disruptive of orheviy tpachi.13 processes. 
r*ecc«sidly, the technical level of vocational ana t3c.:iical courses are 
usually too high for persons ’/ith acade'^dc aeficiencies, li-dtec experi- 
ences end capacities. Tiey are sorjietiiiies ovcr'hei.ed by social and eco- 
nondc handicars rjid jre eitlier not adi?itteh. or dro:- out because o.: the 
difficulties they aa.vo in keeping u’ vjith other students. Tlie net effect 
IS tiiat tnese persons with special needs and special '-robleras cannot 
cci4,ete in tiost skill developiient program s. Tlis .rojrais are not in- 
dividually tailored or adiiinisteref, or they are too cotplex. Tnese in- 
dividuals often drop out of school or remaiu i^igli school "sit-ins” until 
^Taduation, entering tiic labor riaricet v.'ith substantial skill deficits, 
handicapped in basic educational requirei»»nts in lanpuaje arts £aic con- 
putation, cor:pcui:ded in -I’any cases v/ith unacceptiV le attituces toward 
work, and ui s con ce t ions regarding the operatior. of the eccnoinic system. 

tiinnesota considered as a special resource, rehauilitation centers 
for persons with special needs; potential dropouts, high sc.!Ool dropouts, 
and Ciircmically uncr-ployed adults. Pehabilitaticn centers and sheltered 
workshops are eauiooed to deal with riarginal individuals v/ho have severe 
psychological, social and cultural problcEs, lacking marketable shills 
and with acadenic deficiencies. Gtreiigtnening the shill deve Ippment 
pregrars aiid the use of on-tiie-job training rrograijs are partial aisv/ers 
to this probleri. Tiere is a substantial need to develop skill training 
prograris at tlie entry occupational level for persons with srecial iieeds. 

The center anticipates serving 500 individuals durinp 7Y 1960 composed 
of perscxis with severe and unusual en:>loyrient problef.s requiring special 
assistance in entering the labor uarket, high sciiool dropouts and 
jotential dropouts roferre'- to the program. 

Uniopie features of this prograr. are: resources of vocational rehabil- 

itation, special eciucation, and vocational education combined to serve 
handicappea students, and housing in a tedaiical-vccational school v/h.ere 
naiidicapped students will be tauiit by vocational instructors. 



Tiie first of these centers is the School Re’nabilitation program in Anoka 
-lennepin Gcliool District #11. It is coordinatec tiirou;>;i t/*e .'pecial 
jvlucaticn Office of District #11 and operates in conjunction with the 
tiinneapolis Office of ti'.e Division of Vocatio.ir.l ;kih?i^ilitaticn. It 
involves a staff of instructors frciu Coan Papids .■.i;!: ScIiool, .^iioka 
-.igh School and the Area Vocational 'Jcaool. Vocational Axljustrent 
Coordinators vjill work v/ith haiidicanaed students in the vfork ailinstwi^t. 
center as v^ell as with er^loyers in the co-'^unity. The services of 
numerous social agencies will be utilized, iini.u:- age for enrolli-ent 
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is 16. Screeninf ^rocei'ures ;;av 2 been eveloyeU to nordnete candidates 
for tlic pro'/rcD. Cop ortuiii tics for jou-sdiulated ex;eriences v*ill be 
^rovic-ecf fcr in i-ie folio* ;i.: units: ..otel unit, offico practice unit, 

auto unit, wood*. /or!: in 3 unit, production unit, ..etals unit, .food service 
unit, nurses aioe uj’it, stoc.c •..’crk unit, productioi. se’./in^ unit, laundry 
uiiit, and iriscellaneciis vocational preparation in otiier service luiits. 

TiO total annual I:u.d 7 ct for the school re.bajilitation propraris is 
'’'5,0C3. Tliis v/as bur. *e tod as foilo*.;s: 











itate 




district 






f alary 


D.v.r. 


3'ociai -id. 


Voc. id. 


i-c. 11 r*aiis 


1 


fro;^rar: Coordinator 


.l',:03 




. ,0J0 




jJ 


* 3 


Vc cati on ci 1 r.d jus x.'ncwt 


24,}"0 


:: 12,0c 3 


12,J0f 








Cocreinators 






. 






** 2 


Clrssrc -A Instructors 


16,0C>> 








.,300 


4 


Vocaticnal Instructors — 


32,003 




lx. , J 


.;16,:00 






h'orh eval’uators 












**♦4 


Clerical 


12 ,■)/.. 






5, 030 


6,330 






n's,Obo 


-.12, GO" 


/• 

if-^r ./ p /' J %* 


:;22,300 


.‘•20,500 



!~.encvc.ticn 

1*.,300 so. ft. 0 r. 6 .Cv oer sq. ft. 

ClOo,0OO D.V.h. f:.ar3 (75b) ,51,300 

Pistrict #11 share (ZSb) 27,?"03 



fauivnent and Su'^olies 



?43,;J3 L.V. ^ share (75';) ,;b0,3dC 

District #11 siiare (25b) 10,3Gd 



* 1 V.A.C. position in existence 

** iixistinj positions 

*** 1 clerical pcsitiai in existence 



i-io Center is no-,; in oporaticn on a li'dtec: basis, -uc i/ill be ::crr.ially 
ce^^icated in late j£iiuar>'’ cr “February 1 ' ' 5 . 
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i.ii estimate c.: total ex^jenc'-itures lor vocationoi educatior-al ouDoseb 
•^ider all vocatioiial education acts ccr r{ K60 i>as '1;,006,733, of whic. 
^5,174,314 is Federal, v7,?2;,?:*b is c..te, and ':6,6n,7:-^» local funds. 

s--cial i.er-;*s tlie estii atec ex'snuitures for idnnesotr in 
d32c,7:0, of *rVici Cj:,77: is Federal, :;:9G,77.- is State, anc 
vx4o,240 IS local i'u-ids. 



ii:roug'i t..e vocarioriCi ecucution services, >ro"rai;''S ere a orated fc 
I'erscas with specie! .veeds :.s follcas: 



/V ricultur:' 


Tr 


arc ^ra* s 


ris tri juti ve i ducat ion 


74 


urcf ra.:s 


-'.aalth dccu'.ations 


1 


orc^ra: 


.iO; .c -fccnOi’ics 




rrerra's 


d 1 ::i ce ■' ccir J t i ens 


se- 


prc\;ra..s 


Trades aiiv Infistry 


ll 


aro r u s 



ocajf ATIO: ; AL A:'d .4 



Agriculture 



ao nei/ staff is anticipatec -or FY 19GC. T-e reTulai orc.-rer-is 
tional agriculture -.ces in iiny situations iske revisions :*or 
■ special needs, t.rc sc.. cols pitii tc cc?i'. _.ct ro'"re::S ir*. a 
education for persons *?ith S'oecicl nee- s. 



Or voca- 
stucents 
ri culture 



business ciid fffice 



/ ^ 
x'-D 



- si^jiiiica.it cation c.: cooperative 'Dart-tij’.e trainin-' for students 
‘-•ic are porscTiS i7it!i special neeus, the increase in the cooperative nro- 
^raus v.dll suppert arid increasetl exnaisinn of ?ro:rans for these >evsons. 



All coo rati ve 
special naecs. 



Ul! 



3 C' 00 1 



nrc~rars 



rovisiO:.s fer 'eouli 



Listridutive 



education 



It is aiiticipated V\rz 
ycuti: v/itii s -ecial use 
place Kent of erui ^.a-t 
tl*esc* proi; rails. Five 
anc ciie school ‘;ill oa 



t'i»s rinM teac-ier-ccorciincitcrs for prof^raus involvin 
ds will be needa:?. Five schools v;ill Jc so.;e re- 
aric t-.»o sc.iocls \'ill "•i’rch...se net- auui .rient for 
sciools are L; roving; facilities tlircuv.i reLccelin 
juildi..p nen> facilitic-s i \ 



nt 

i 






iide ;:coRo»:ics 



As in other vocatio 
special naeds, out 
■it;*, soeci il n.^ous 



ii?.l services, present >ro;;ra.s 
so!.ie Specific nrc r?:'’s .jicimeci 
in this arw,:. for nr 1 -6d art: 



serve LidiviJuals "ic 
for 3 rou-'‘s of persons 
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..ork Cjporumity C^ntei i?i iinnsapclis: 
‘^ro<^ra. 3 in biild Day Care 
Food Services, ?rcductic-.''. 
d'=rvin 3 . Interior ^esi;n Assistaiit 
iioiiSinaker /^sisrant 
Cloc.iin;; Cervices anti re late u areas 



Ccc'iester: .io^eiiiJcers aide for er.ctionniiy oisturi/Sci persons oro^rar.is 
ior hooeiiakin^ c cm --.views in tv.»o juvenile corrections centers, Li .0 Laices 
ecepticn and Ciavnostic Center aid -3auk Ce»'.tre Jedool will Le 

i.vO. 



cjerntini: itv TY 



Trade and In^^usrrial 



^revision is bein^ va.de to include students v;itn special needs in t ie 
1 L' I p?rt-txi!ie cocper:viv3 prosrarii. Comprehensive c-enters have been 
establis'ied at Ouluth pne Ct, *^aul and additional centers i/ill be estab- 
• • I * « xpe» cone to assist disadvaxitareu oeoolr v*;itii rersiec.ial 

help in basic education and ore-vocational training, f vocational ad- 
just .e»jt center is in tne planning sta^e for Cokato kmIci v/ill urovide 
vocational traininr to tne mentally retarded. 
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Introduction 

The ^lississippi Employment Security Commission, in cooperation with 
the Delta Council and farmers in 18 Delta area counties conducted a survey 
showing the crrcenc in the decline in farm labor use. 'Hie survey revealed 
that 54,830 individuals are affected by the reduction in farm labor needs 
in the 18 county area. It also found that 86. 7*^ of these people were con- 
tinuing to live on the farms despite the fact that there was no employment 
for them. About a tni.rd of xhose who would he included in the work force 
are persons between 15 and 21 years of age, equally divided between sexes 
and amounting to 7,854 persons. This is indicative of a state-x^ide situa- 
tion in a state which is predominantly rvral and agricultural. This data 
is useful for determining the needs for specific vocational programs that 
should be m^!intained as well as new programs vjhich should be stated in a 
state where such a large segment of the population may be classiried as per- 
sons with special needs . 



The Occupational Areas 

In fiscal year 1857 , ''vocational e lucation programs for persons with 
special needs was conducted in 23 classes, nine of which were Trades and 
Industry with 207 students, two in agriculture vjith 27 students and twelve 
in home economics for wage earning with 281 students. These students at- 
tended classes for trade training three hours each day, v/ith two hours in 
academic classes. The academic instruction was adjusted to the occupational 
abjectives enabling students to make progress in their vocational training. 
It was planned for these students eventually to pass the G.E.D. test 3^^ 
to receive the equivalent of a high school diploma. These 23 classes did 
not approach the demand for this type of training in Mississippi, and it 
is hoped that programs of this type can be developed in all service areas. 

In fiscal year 1968 special needs programs in vocational education will 
be increased as follows: 



Agriculture 


9 Programs 


Home Economics 


12 


Trades and Industry 




Total 


52 



Of these 52 classes, 17 will be in correctional institutions located 
in Parchman, Oakley and Columbia. 
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General 

It is the plan to further expand these special classes in correctional 
institutions and to increase supportive services and special counseling^ 
to all of the prograris. Persons with special needs are to be given addi- 
tional remedial instraction along with the development of occupational 
skills and co-jnseling. 

The reepcnsibility for the development and supervision of vocational 
education for- persons with special needs has teen aeiegated to the State 
Supervisor c •: v-:-rk study programs . in the estimate c5f total expenditures 
for vocational ecucation in fiscal year 1968 ^ the State plans to spend for 
persons w5-th specie! needs, $393,000, includ5.ng $153,000 Federal, $128,000 
State and $112, COC local funding. The total estimated expenditures for 
vocational education in fiscal year 1968 ai-e $12,777,633, including 
$4,403,392 Federal, $3,525,000 State and $4,849,297 local funding- 



MISSOURI 



Introduction 

Program offerings in vocational education for persons with special needs 
in Missouri include twelve programs in Office Education, four in Trades and 
Industry, and two in Home Economics in FY 1968, according to Projected Pro- 
gram Activities reports. Area Vocational Schools plan to offer four programs 
in Trades and Industry and one in Agriculture, 

The expansion of these programs continues to be an area of real concern. 
Many meetings h^ve been held with school administrators and individuals con- 
cerned with the operation and adndnistration of programs at the local level. 
These meetings stress the need for local initiative in determing needs for 
such programs, follovved by conferences to perfect programs to meet these 
needs. Three approaches are taken. Classes id.ll be organized for these 
special groups, A second approach will be to enroll students in regular 
vocational programs with supplementary instructional experiences to meet 
specific needs, A proposal is to support other agencies which are 

instituting such prograras. The chief probleu at present is alerting local 
personnel to the urgency of developing prograras for persons with special 
needs. 

Occupational Areas 
Business and Offic e Educaticn 

Twelve experimental programs were initiated during the past year. Mine 
of these were located in ruxai counties where economic and social levels were 
low, as well as educational achievement. In addition to staff for these 
programs, several programs will incorporate a cooperative phase in 1968, 

One program located in Kinloch, an all**Megro community in North St, Louis 
County, will expand its offerings to include an additional remedial class 
and provide an office co-op for students enrolled in the terminal phase 
of the program, 

Dis tributive Education 



Youth with special needs were served in five high schools in pro- 
grams to bring them to the level needed for entering existing vocational 
programs in distributive education. These sections enrolled 94 students 
in varying grade levels from the 9th through the 11th grades. An exten- 
sive plan for serving youth with special needs in St, Louis was developed 
and enrolled 10 th grade students in the spring of 1966 for classes in 
September. It is called "Education for Employment in Discributive Occu- 
pations," Five of the St, Louis high schools will install this program. 
The St, Louis Public School System developed a curriculum in basic busi- 
ness practice for secondary students with special needs. Additional 
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programs of this type must be instituted at the sophomore level to provide 
salable skills for students who refuse to continue their education beyond 
the legal compulsory age of 16. Additional experimental programs of this 
type will provide data necessary to develop a better understanding of the 
facilities and equipment required in programs for individuals with special 
needs. Plans were completed for a program in the Parkville School Dis- 
trict located in the metropolitan Kansas City area to train special ed- 
ucation students and others of low academic standing for jobs requiring 
repetitive skills. 

Agriculture 



Three departments of vocational agriculture provided instruction for 
boys with special needs. The curriculum was designed to assist these boys 
in developiiig skilJs which could be used in performing agricultural ser- 
vices. The placement of these boys has been high. 

Trade and Industry 



In trade and industrial education, persons with special needs were 
served largely through trade preparatory classes which were organized for 
a short period of time with a definite job in view. Job placement from 
these training classes was very good. 



Heal th Occupation s 



In health occupation? the percentage of enrollees with less than 
four years of high school indicates that an effort is being made to meet 
one special needs group. Fifteen students who were recipients of State 
welfare were enrolled in a course in basic reading, spelling and mathematics 
preparatory to employment and on-the-job training for nurse aides. 



Home Economics 

During the past year, special emphasis has been given to the instru- 
ctional program in homemaking for the academically disadvantaged student. 

A special curriculum was developed and administrators have been encouraged 
to initiate classes to enable the slow learner to develop personally and 
to prepare for roles of homemaker and wage earner. Six classes with an 
enrolJ-ment of 72 pupils were held. To increase competency in teaching 
and interest in the special student, teachers have been required to take 
special professional courses. A specially developed gu5.de X'/as used by 
selected teachers during the 1966-67 school year. Plans include the de- 
velopment of the four-level sequence leading to homemaking or occupational 
home economics. Preliminary steps were taken to establish a program for 
terminal students in the City of St. Louis. The program with occupational 
objectives will include training for homemaker’s aides. Four classes for 
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girls in the Florence Crittenden Home in Kansas City were concerned with 
teaching family life education. A program designed to prepare selected 
girls for service occupations xvas initiated in the 8th grade at West 
Junior High School in Kansas City with 17 students participating. A 
consultative service was given to teachers and administrators at the 
Missouri State Prison for Women where a home economics program serves two 
purposes — preparation for homemaking or employment . A Boys Special Needs 
Class in Occupational Home Economics with 12 boys attending was held in a 
secondary school. 

1. Curriculum Deve?i.opment A 4-level curriculum for the retarded learner 
(IQ 49-79) was begun three years ago. It is not complete, but will be 
completed x^ithin the year if all goes well. It was designed by teachers 
and supervisors who vjoi’k v;ith the ’’special education*’ program. The teach- 
ers in day schccls programs were from St. Louis, Kansas City, and Hermann. 

A special surervisor from St. Louis was an advisor and assistance was 
given by the state director of special education, assistant director of 
special education, teacher educator in home economics education, Lincoln 
University, and the state di.rector of home economics education. To teach 
special education classes , home economics teachers must have courses in 
methods of teaching the exceptional child or psychology of the exceptional 
learner . 

2. Fracticum in Tea cher Tra ining Students from the Home Economics Edu- 
cation program at the University of Missouri work with handicapped learn- 
ers at the Woodboven School south of Columbia during the time they are en- 
rolled in methods of teacning home economics. 

3. Adult Education A food service course for economically and culturally 
disadvantaged adults was initiated at Hickman High School, Columbia, dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Two teachers worked with adults, a number who 
were learners on welfare rolls , to train them to be food workers in schools 
hospitals, dormitories, and local restaurants. An excellent local advisory 
team participated in planning. The program enjoyed excellent publicity. 

Kansas City and St. Louis have had classes for the disadvantaged 
homemaker to help her improve the quality of personal and family life. In 
many instances, these women have learned a skill that doubled as an aid in 
homemaking and as an avocation which earned money to supplement the family 
income. Classes were also held in family life education, child develop- 
ment, and in the use of donated foods. 

4. Out -of -School Youth Classes were held at the Florence Crittenden Home 
in Kansas City for the unwed mother. Topics included personal and family 
life education. 

5 . ' High School Classes 



a. Lee*s Summit A program for 13 ninth graders was designed to 
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prepare them to obtain jobs in home and community service occupa- 
tions • The course changed somewhat as the teacher discovered the 
students needed a basis for job orientation. 

b. St. Louis In September, 1966, five teachers in three high schools 
initiated a program to interest approximately 160 girls in terminal 
education programs in education for employment. This class will 
continue this year. 

This fall, two schools in St. Louis have initiated a food service 
program to prepare seniors to enter occupations of less than teach- 
nical level* 

c. Kansas City A program at Westport Junior High School is in the 
third year of operation this fall, September 1967. It began in the 

1965 with 20 students. It is called the BEST program uti- 
lizing the- beginning letters in Basic Education Student Training. 

At first, plans included a house or residence adjacent to the 
school to serve as a laboratory. This did not develop. Class 
space is provided in the school building, 

Spe c ial District, St. Louis County A program for non -graded learn- 
ers who are mentally retarded was initiated in Northview and Wirtz 
schools in the fall of 1966. Students are "graded" as Adolescent 
I and Adolescent II. A basic program in homemaking is offered. 

One to train the student to use skills of home management and food 
service adds the occupational phase. The girls are from 16-18 
years of age. Curriculum includes topics such as: personal care 

and relationships; care and arrangement of home furnishings; gro- 
oming and health; clothing construction, care, repair, and buying: 
child care; holidays in the family; foods and nutrition: manners; 
filling out job applications; learning about different jobs; and 
on-the-job training for specific occupations. The on-the-job train- 
ing is conducted within the school plant. Twenty-five youth were 
involved in this program last year. It is continuing to operate 
during the 1967-68 year. 

A child development program in St. Louis, to begin September, 1968, 
will include a four-year program at O' Fallon Technical High School, 
and will train girls to work in child and day-care situations. 

Teacher training 

Home Economics education majors at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, have chosen out-of-class activities with a professional focus to in- 
crease or develop competencies essential to effective teaching. Some of 
these activities concerned special needs students . 

A special grant from 4-C funds. Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
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:.;ade it possible to sponsor an interdisciplinary pildt training program 
to suppl^ent the educational and experience background of the profes- 
sional educator, whose programs serve the needs of persons handicapped 
by socio-economic status differences. The program attracted 30 individ- 
uals from a number of stc.tes# Classrooms and housing were provided at 
Lewis and Clark Residence Center, 

Special features of the program at the University were instruction 
in the use of television and participation in teaching disadvantaged 
youth in neighboring living- in hospitals for the handicapped. 



Curr iculum Development 

The curriculum project, which was started last year, continued with 
committees meeting two or three times during the year in order to com- 
plete several urgently needed guides for semester courses. Working with 
four, five, or six selected teachers were subject matter specialists, 
teacher edi’cators, and supervisors. A guide for the Special Education 
HomemaKing course has been completed. 



Pilot programs 

An experimental program designed to prepare selected girls for ser- 
vice occupations was initiated in the 8th grade at West Junior High School 
in Kansas City in 1967, Twenty girls were selected by the counselor on 
the basis of poor scholastic attainment, dropout potential, behavior dif- 
ficulty, and student interest. Of the twenty, 16 have completed the year, 
fifteen of whom received average or above-average grades. The teacher, 
who has had work experience, had the girls for two hours daily. Basic 
instruction included food service, clothing service, child care service, 
home cleaning processes, personal development, formation of good work 
habits, and development of simple work skills. Many field trips were ar- 
ranged to broaden the students cultural horizons and to acquaint them 
with the community. 

Home visitation and conferences with students and parents have been 
a valuable part of the program. The girls have improved considerably in 
general behavior, ability to work together, poise, acquiring simple skills, 
habits and attitudes, and the use of language. More advanced occupational 
skills was included in a 2 1/2 hour block for these students in 1966-67, 
During the sur.rt»r, 12 have worked as either candy stripers in hospitals oro 
assistants to homemakers in private homes. 

An experiment was conducted at Eureka Hirh School in which a group 
of 9th grade boys with special problems in school and personal life were 
involved. An attempt was made to help the be r, some of whom vjere poten- 
tial dropouts, to develop acceptable habits related to cleanliness and as 
grooming, personal health and management, manners, foods and nutrition. 
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and housing. Attendance was good and the class a challenge to the teacher, 

A statewide curriculum committee was appointed in June to write a 
suppl^ental vocational business and office education curriculum guide for 
the five clusters designated in the State Plan, A Curriculum guide is 
being formulated in the special needs category. 

Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
— Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

All Vocational Education 21,529,000 5,862,368 3,237,000 12,429,632 

Total for Persons with 

—Special Needs 700,000 100,000 250.000 350.000 
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I. 



Introduction 



Montana is a sparsely populated state with no large population 
centers* There is no single area providing the numbers of potential 
Participants to support a concentrated program* Generally, those with 
special needs are accommodated in the regular vocational classes with 
additional remedial instruction and supportive services and counseling* 
Dropouts are encoiiraged to attend all improvement classes where these 
are available* 



The Occupational Areas 

Programs are offered in vocational education for persons with 
special needs in the following occupational areas: Agriculture - 1, 

Home economics - 2, Office Education - 1, Trades and Industry - 2* 

No programs for persons with special needs are offered in the two 
area vocational schools* 

Students with special needs were assisted in obtaining vocational 
training at two of the state’s correctional institutions, in services 
related to trades and industry, home economics, and business practices* 

Vocational education was provided for persons with special needs 
to a limited degree in specific cases* Two correctional institutions 
were aided in developing and offering programs for youth from unfor- 
tunate socio-economic situations which resulted in their developing 
attitudes and habits causing their detention for correctional purposes* 

The vocational offerings are proving to be a most valuable means 
of rehabilitation and corrective treatment with results that will make 
these youth self-sustaining taxpayers rather than a social burden* 

Continuation and extension of this effort is planned to include 
a third state correctional institution in the coming year* 

Responsibility for the development and supervision of vocational 
education programs for persons with special neeos has been delegated 
to the State Supervisor for Vocational Guidance :r<’ VJork Study* He 
will be working with local counselors on a frir i.";'- "or the identification 
of persons with special needs* He will alsc -•'.oo an 'n-service pro- 
gram for counselors with emphasis on determine i e i of specific types 
of programs and training that will ser^e personj with special needs* 
Local counselors will cooperate with vocational education instructors 
on specialized curriculum approaches and on modification of standard 
curricula in adopting them for pci*sons with special needs* 
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At the correctional institutions, new courses will be provided in 
meat cutting, drafting, building trades, home economics and basic office 
education. Additional equipment will be provided at two correctional in- 
stitutions for this work which will facilitate training for those who 
have academic and socio-economic handicaps and who are institutionalized. 

The estimated expenditures for vocational education for persons 
with special needs for Montana in fiscal year 1968 are $46,252 includ- 
ing $17,818 Federal, $5,308 State, and $23,126 local funds. 



Ancillary Services 

Teacher Education — A workshop was held June 20-24 on teaching 
Home Economics to the Educable. 

The purpose of this workshop was to assist home econ<xnics teachers 
and special education teachers in adapting home economics curriculum to 
meet the n°eds of these students. It was also intended to help the 
teachers better understand these special students, what their needs, abil- 
ities, etc., entail, as well as to exchange ideas for class scheduling, 
to have special demonstrations with the educable student to observe 
teaching methods, curriculum, etc. 

The planning committee for the workshop included the Supervisor 
of Special Education, two special education teachers, a home economics 
teacher who had a class of special education students, the teacher edu- 
cator from the University of Montana and the state staff in home eco- 
nomics education. 

The workshop was held in the Home Economics Department of the 
University of Montana. Twenty-eight students were enrolled. Four 
were special education teachers (one Male), eighteen were home econo- 
mics teachers, one high school principal and seven students represented 
miscellaneous areas of interest, such as elementary education, special 
training in gainful employment for the educable, etc. 

Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under Vocational Education Acts 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

All Vocational Education 4,222,834 


1,34,702 


4Ji,377 


2,592,755 


Total for 
Snecial 


Persons with 

Needs 46.252 


17.818 


5.308 


23.126 
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NEBRASKA. 



possible, in Nebraska, to set up classes for students with 
special needs either under an occupational area in the school, or as a 
separate class or program. We have two options in the second part. Option 
ffl is offered for one year, with the students privileged to move into a 
regular program the following year. Option #2 is offered one or more years 
to those students not suitable for other vocational courses, with an objec- 
tive of going directly into employment. 

^ At the present time, the special needs students are primarily set up 
in classes under the various occupational areas. This seems to carry a 
lesser stigma than those classes set up seoarately, and it appears that 
students are more prone to go in this direction. 



Chciracteristics 



The age group ranges fiK)m 14-17 years in most of our special needs 
programs. In some cases we have a few students up to 21 years of age. 

In the Lincoln Vocational Special Needs Program, the t 5 rpes of needs 
to overcome include students who come fi?om low income families with poor 
educational backgrounds, many with health and nutri'*.ion problems. Many 
students are from families on ADC with excessive unemployment. Many are 
f^ the minority ethnic groups. They are from culturally deprived fami- 
lies, many who do not have telephones, do not get newspapers, magazines, 
etc. Some students are emotionally disturbed, with psychological problems, 
but these are not serious enough to be referred to other agencies. They 
^3ck motivation for obtaining an education or acquiring a job. Many 
are dependent upon social agencies to take care of them. Scrnie have physi- 
cal difficulties with their sight and hearing which need correcting. Many 
need dental care as well. Many are from broken homes and have come up 
through schools with little special attention and ere prime subjects for 
dropouts. They are put ir:to this group to help motivate them to stay in 
school and also to ir.^rf.rc?^ them in a vocational objective. In some cases, 
they are being rehab\. :^tf-.; ed to advance themselves for regular vocational 
. In the tr jiiiny "^.hey are* divided ?r 'o small groups and given 
supplemental education neo-';:sary to br.'ng then to t.’ e lev.^l of achievement 
whereby they cp.n ben: fit loom occupational co— o- ‘ Some are 

returned to rer^ular closes when they are ai:*. cc ; .^ome are placed 

on the job in prepare. -cion for the time when tlicy sepi.r& jr. from formal 
education. ' Considei’oable effort is made to counsel with parents so they 
will recognize the need for career planning. Much effort is expended in 
correcting the attitude the students have toward school and society. 
Constant counseling and guidance has taken place to meet some of the needs. 
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There were three programs in Trades and Industrial Education, one 
in each of the counties of Douglas, Lancaster and Sarpy: and one program 

”r .^stributive Education in Lancaster. Provisions were made in the 
ui e ines for Vocational Education Programs in Nebraska" whereby schools 
may set up special courses for these persons. 

. classes were conducted on the high school level at Bellevue. In 

e enera Shop class there were 27 enrolled. In the Mechanical Drawing 
Classes, 67 males and four fcmaies "ecc enrolled. 

Omaha Technical High School, five classes were offered. In 
e pe Cl al General Mechanics class, 36 were enrolled. In the three 
asses of Advanced General Mechanics a total of 77 enrolled. One class 
was conducted in Stage Scenery Designer with an enrollment of 37. 

Lincoln High School, three classes were conducted in Wood- 
f total enrollment of 55. Two classes were held in Mechanical 
a ing with an enrollment of 71. All classes were on the high school 



On the adult level, for Distributive Education, two classes were 
conducted. One class was held at Lincoln High School in Food Service 
gelling. There was an enrollment of 29, of which 14 were male and 15 

u* ♦ offered at the Lincoln Southeast High School in 
1 rapping for Business. Twenty-five males were enrolled. 



After the first year (FY 1967) approximately 25% of these students 
rehabilitated and can now enter regular classes. Considerable 
ae Been put forth to work with community agencies, agencies such 

Yr>ii+-K% the area of visual impairment, and also the Kiwanis 

You^ Employment Service. The Lincoln Vocational Special Needs Program 
® this year with 21 students and ended with 74 students. Twenty- 
six of these were in job training stations by the end of the year. It 

number of students in this program will more than 
double for fiscal year 1968. 



trade and industrial area, the special needs students are 
p man y located in the Omaha and Lincoln programs. Types of needs to 
overcome are quite similar to those described above. The students in 
cannot succeed in the regular vocational programs and are 
. ® instruction in an attempt to train them for an entry 

a single or a semi-ski 11 ooonpation in the industrial area. 
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There were 726 students in these programs in Lincoln and 'Oihciha 
(FY 1967). Approximately the same number is anticipated for next year. 
Other trade and industrial programs in the state are much smallet* than 
the Lincoln and Omaha programs, and therefore the special needs students 
are incorporated in the regular classes, with additional attention 
given as needed. 

In the agricultural area, the special needs students have similar 
problems to overcome as previously described. These students are training 
primarily for semi-skilled level jobs in off-farm agriculture occupations 
such as agricultural mechanics, and ornamental horticulture. One special 
needs program was conducted last year with 38 students enrolled. This 
was conducted in separate classes frcm the regular program. Another 
program or two is planned for fiscal year 1968 in this area. The number 
of students should double. Many special needs students are incorporated 
in the regular vocational agriculture classes. These will be identified 
in fiscal year 1968 and about 400 are projected in this category. 

Recognizing the need for training for office occupations for students 
with special needs, the state vocational staff discussed the possibility 
of such programs with many school administrators. A major problem 
encountere'- was the high cost per student of such a program. It was then 
discovered that these programs would be eligible for funding under ESEA 
Title I. Fourteen such programs were implemented during the school year 
1966-1967. All of them call for intensive laboratory training, which in 
some cases is coordinated with on-the-job training. The student-teacher 
ratio is kept at a minimum. The largest ratio of any school is fifteen 
students per teacher. Each of these programs was promoted, developed, 
designed and supervised by the state vocational staff, and all of the 
teachers in these programs are qualified vocational teachers. The reason 
they were funded under ESEA Title I funds is because vocational education 
funds are limited and do require matching. Title I funds are more readily 
available. The programs can be funded completely through Title I. The 
teachers receive all the help our regular vocational office classes do; 
however, since these are entirely funded under Title I, we do not include 
enrollments, etc. under vocational education. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under Vocational Education Acts 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


5,372,342 


2,215,980 


558,242 


2,598,120 


Total for Persons with 
Sneclal Needs 


51.994 


25,997 




25,997 
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Introduction 



In 1968 emphasis will be placed upon providing vocational and tech- 
nical education for persons with social-economic, educational or other 
handicaps. Considerable work has already been accomplished through the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, Vocation Rehabilitation services, 
special education programs in public schools , and by the Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs. It was realized that more needed to 
be done for persons with special needs. Upon recommendation of the Nevada 
State Vocational-Technical Advisory Council, the first effort was providing 
vocational education in the Navada Youth Training Center for Boys at Elko 
and for girls at Caliente . These centers are actually classified as 
schools rather than penal institutions . It was also recommended that 
efforts be made to aid in the establishment of meanir'^1 vocational ed.tcdiap 
programs for prisoners confined in the minimum secui’ity prison at Carson 
City. Nevada has a difficult problem to meet the entire needs of its pop- 
ulation falling within this purpose of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. It irt.'.3t be realized there are numerous Indian reservations in the 
State; pockets of urban depressed areas combined with a heavy immigration 
of individuals who lack salable skills. 

Much planning and coordination have gone into meeting the needs of 
persons with socio-economic, educational, or other handicaps. A state- 
wide! coordinating committee was establish ’ during the year. Some programs 
were conducted through the State Board and local schools, but primarily 
financed through Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act. The adult basic 
education program administered through the Vocational -Technical and Adult 
Education Division was also brought into play in attacking the problem. 

A number of programs established under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act pointed out the need for much greater emphasis in this purpose 
of the Vocational Edixation Act. Like other programs, a definite handicap 
is placed upon the Pivision because funds are entirely inadequate to do 
the job that needs to be done in Nevada. 



In the projections , it was anticipated to use three vocational 
agriculture instructors , three home economics instructors , three instruc- 
tors of health occupations, seven trade and industrial instructors, one 
distributive education coordinator and two office occupations instructional 
personnel. These goals were not fully met in all areas. Difficulty was 
experienced in working with the Nevada Youth Training Centers, primarily 
because administrative personnel at these centers were not fully cognizant 
of vocational education requirements. It took many orientation conferences 
before the full awareness of v/hat the vocational educational education 
program purposes were; consequently, much time was lost before programs 
were implemented. Arrangements were made through the Ormsby County School 
District in Carson City to handle the administrative arrangements and 
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supervision of vocational programs instituted for the benefit of minimum 
security prisoners. Relationships with other agencies dealing with these 
persons also involved considercible time before cooperative arrangements 
in regard to instruction and financing were accomplished. The planning 
paid off during the second half of the fiscal year. At the Nevada Youth 
Training Center for Girls, located in Caliente, a training program in- 
volving a oiuster of cccifcpatiOfMi.*-as~feStablisbed. - Training paeyprovided 
in the ^occupational categories of hotel-motel housekeeping aide, counter 
girl, and waitress. The trade and industrial education service made good 
headway in establishing an auto mechanics program at the Nevada Youth 
Training Center for Boys located at Elko, Nevada. Likewise, a special 
summer program was initiated in the occupational area of commercial art 
for selected needy students in the Reno area. Full-time training programs 
for minimum security prisoners were implemented in the occupational cat- 
egories of laundry and dry cleaning, auto body and fender repairs, auto 
mechanics, and general metals. Another program that reached the approval 
stage durir>r: the year, but actually was not fully implemented, was in 
the area or cafeteria management at the Nevada Youth Training Center for 
Girls at Caliente. 

Several conferences were held with the special education administrators 
and instructors in the Clark County School District in an effort to estab- 
lish a distributive occupations training program for selected special 
education students . The program operated in that district at the present 
time does involve work experience; however, there is no organized in- 
school related instruction that would supplement the work experience of 
the student. 

An exploratory program approved at midyear in the Washoe County 
School District involved the employment of a vocational guidance coun- 
selor with special training in dealing with needy and handicapped students. 
The assignment given the counselor was to explore all avenues whereby 
vocational training could be afforded such students in the district. 
Seventy-four students were placed on a coordinated work -experience progran 
and many job opportunities were uncovered in the community for such 
students. A survey revealed a definite need for instituting short-term 
courses in vocat5.onal skill training and related vocational and academic 
training for the .students. 

A comnittee was appointed and directed to meet at least on a monthly 
basis. This committee involves the Deputy Administrator of Vocational- 
Technical Education and the Assistant Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in charge of readjustment centers. The committee assignment was to explore 
avenues of cooperation between the two divisions of Department of 
Education and determine what programs might be established through the 
public schools or through the readjustment centers for needy students. 

In the agricultural education service a cooperative arrangement was 
entered into with the State Welfate Department and Title V of the Economic 
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Distributive Education 

One program for persons with special needs was surveyed in the Las 

Vegas area. However, due to financial problems,^ the class did not materi- 
alize. 

The need is fulfilled as much as possible in the Distributive Educa- 
tion programs . This is done by accepting these persons into the DE 
program. In doing this, individual programs are set up to help them in 
their areas. 



Homejpakin^ _Education 

The State Supervisor helped homemaking teachers work more effectively 
iow income families by arranging an entire day at the annual voca- 
tional homemaking teachers conference to be devoted to the objective of 
identifying the home economist’s role in improving the economic status of 
families. 



Trade and Indu stria l 

nixty persons with special needs are enrolled in classes. Auto 
Mechanics class are conducted at the Nevada Youth Training Center for 
boys., Elko Nevada.; .Laundry and Dry Cleaning, Auto Body and Fender 
Repair and Hotal Shop classes were conducted at the Levada State Prison , 
Carson City Nevada. An additional program is being planned in Cafeteria 

Management at the Nevada Youth Training Center for Girls at Caliente, 
Nevada. 

Curriculum revisions were made at these institutions to adapt to the 
unique situation the correctional institutions work under. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
— - - Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 3,671,687 595,785 570,902 2,505,000 

Total for Persons with 

- Special Needs 89,000 43.000 25.000 21.000 



o 
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Opportunity Act administered by the State Welfare Division. A full-time 
vocational agriculture instructor was employed at the McDermitt Indian 
Reservation whose assignment, was to provide classroom, laboratory and shop 
experiences to those enirxiriteil in the work experience program. Likewise, 
a full-time home economics teacher was :^ss.i.gh6d to the same project to t^»ke 
care of the educational and training needs in home economics , child care 
an home economics related occupational areas. These programs were funded 
y Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act but are mentioned here because 
the recruitment, certification and guidance of the personnel were performed 
y the Vocational-Techinical and Adult Education Division* likewise, 
a^angements were made with the county school district for part-time use 
o the vocational agriculture shop and the home economics department. 

^ A specialized adult preparatory program was conducted by the vocational 
agriculture service in the occupational area of welding. Title V of the 
conomic Opportunity Act paid for the instructional salaries, whereas voca- 
tional education the the 1963 Vocational Education Act acquired the 
instructional equipment for the project. 

In office occupations training, two programs for persons with special 
nee s were offered, on^ in the Las Vegas area and the other in the Reno 
area. Both programs served some 85 adults and here again the programs 
were ..ducted in cooperation with Title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act administered by the State Welfare Division. 

^ Much time and effort was spent trying to institute office occupations 
training programs at the Nevada Youth Training Centers for girls at Caliente 
^ and for boys at Elko. The interest was highr however, there was difficulty 
lu in securing instructional personnel. Staff poir.rittee functioned between 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational-Technical and Adult 
Education and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division to develop ways and 
means to provide training and rehabilitation for persons with special needs. 

The Welfare Department has used funds , made available to it through 
the Economic Opportunity Act, to pay for training programs administered 
and supervised by the State Vocational Education Division in cooperation 
local educational agencies. Likewise, funds made available under 
the provisions of Title Il-b of the Economic Opportunity Act have played 
an important part in furnishing basic education skills and raising the 
educational attainment level preparatory to vocational instruction programs . 



Occupational Areas 
Office Education 



Two men and 83 women with special needs were given vocational office 
educational office education instruction. The programs, which were for 
adults with special needs were offered in Reno and Las Vegas areas with 
assistance from Title V VJork Experience Program, administered through the 
Nevada State Health and Welfare, VJelfare Division. 
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Introduction 



The heavy commitment to new construction, and lack of staff pro- 
hibited much emphasis on persons with special needs. It was felt that 
the expanded programs for vocational education now under development 
at the secondary level will provide opportunities for persons with .spe- 
cial needs not previously being served in the academic or general pro- 
gram. 

A close working relationship has been maintained with the State 
Advisory Committee for Manpower Development and Training. A close 
liaison has been maintained with the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation in hopes that programs for disadvantaged youth may be developed 
during the coming fiscal year. 

At the fall meeting of the New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion the main speaker. Dr. Francena Nolan, Chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Connecticut, spoke on the theme, "Working 
With the Low-Inrome Family." Delegates to the Chicago Conference and 
Tri-State Conference in Portland, Maine, on low- income families, re- 
ported and gave recommendations for further consideration. Plans were 
made to continue working with this theme at fall regional teachers meet- 
ings. At the regional meetings, each area worked with the low-income 
family theme on different projects. For example, developing menus for 
use of surplus foods, assisting families with the preparation of surplus 
foods, marketing techniques for low- incomes, tea^'hing techniques for 
students from low- income families, etc. 

Among the courses offered for teachers during the summer was Home 

Management for the Physically Disabled at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. 

No staff is employed for work with programs for persons with spe- 
cial needs. ^ The consultant for vocational guidance is assuming this 
responsibility and has developed with other staff members some plan for 
fiscal year 1968. Attempts to develop programs with individual school 
districts which have funds allocated for this purpose will be made. 

Currently, a three-man task force including a consultant from 
Vocational Rehabilitation, a Department of Education Consultant in Spe- 
cial Education, and the Consultant in Vocational Guidance is preparing 
proposals to work on programs for persons with special needs. The pro- 
grams are to be in the Trade and Industrial field to provide competency 
at entry level in a variety of occupations. A total of $5,000 is esti- 
mated for expenditures in fiscal year 1968 for programs for persons with 
special needs. This consists of $2,500 Federal, $2,000 State and $500 
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local funds. The total estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1968 
for vocational educatijn in New Hampshire is $3,597,987 consisting of 
$827,487 Federal, $1940,000 State, and $830,500 local funds. 
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Introduction 



Regular and special programs of vocational education were offered 
to meet the education and training needs of young people, the disadvan- 
taged pupil, the older worker, the unskilled and the semi-skilled worker, 
and workers in depressed areas* 

Positions of responsibility at the State level have been established 
for the development of high priority vocational programs for persons 
with special needs* The Director of Cooperative Industrial Education 
and Special Needs Program will be the State official responsible for the 
supervision of this program* The ultimate aim will be to make training 
available to persons handicapped in many different ways, who cannot 
succeed in the regular programs of vocational education* 

Persons with special needs were provided for within the framework 
of the Part-Time Cooperative Trade and Industrial Occupations Program* 
h This program was broadened to include slow lecumers and special education 
students who, ali:hough lacking the potential for the highly skilled job, 
can be placed in occupations vihich match their abilities* 

Persons with academic and socioeconcmiic handicaps were provided for 
at the Newcirk Manpower Skills Center where basic education courses in 
English, reading, and arithmetic were included in the training and 
education programs* 

Estimated expenditures for vocational education for persons with 
special needs in New Jersey for fiscal year 1968 total $600,000, con- 
sisting of $300,000 Federal, $200,000 State, and $100,000 local funds* 
Total vocational education funds are $21,850,000 with $7,725,000 
Federal, $6,000,000 State, and $8,125,000 local funding* 

New Jersey has established three distinct programs to fit the needs 
of most students* 

Cooperative Trade Education - For high level skill training 

Cooperative Industrial Education - For simple skill training 

Cooperative Employment Orientation Education - For simple skill 
training for the mentally retarded 



The Occupational Areas 



Agriculture 



The Agricultural Education staff worked cooperatively with Special 
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Education in developing prograns for pupils with special needs, A pro- 
gram at Bridgeton, is functioning on a pilot basis. Pilot prograuns have 
been started for employment orientation in agriculture for special stu- 
dents , 

Home Economics 



Extension courses geared to meet needs of the teacher- in-service 
hhave been discussed and planned by each college - Glassboro State College, 
Douglass College and Montclair State College, Courses have been olanned 
to cope with concerns such as working with the economically disadvantaged* 
A staff member participated in the "Regional American Home Economics 
Association Workshop on Low Income Families" held in Philadelphia, The 
Director met with a representative of 0* E* 0, regarding program sugges- 
tions for management aides in low income housing developments. 

Industrial Arts 

The educ^ble child has become a part of the regular class in the 
industrial arts area. Schools are giving these educable students from 
the Special Education area a chance to work with regularly scheduled 
Industrial A,rts students. The results so far have been gratifying. One 
school shop is ucing the mass production method as a means of teaching 
the educable boy how to use his hands to construct projects. Most of 
the schools with educable children are scheduling a few of these students 
with the regular classes and the results here too have been rewcirding. 

The industrial arts area in one school is the setting for project 
construction by two educable classes of students. These students 
Participated in the designing and construction of a model cau? project 
known as "Pinewood Derby," which wais sponsored by the Cub Scouts of 
America, The students involved demonstrated a great deal of ingenuity 
in the designing of the models to adapt them for greater speed and yet 
keep within the rules of the contest. 

Trades and Industry 

Through cooperation with the Office of Special Education Services, 
a program which provides cooperative work experience for the mentally 
retarded has been developed. This unique program is entitled Coopera- 
tive Employment Orientation, The Hew Jersey Rehabilitation Commission 
worked with us to provide additional aid and service to the mentally 
retarded students who participated in the Cooperative Employment Orienta- 
tion program. County Child-Study Supervisors helped to promote and 
explain the new program for the mentally retarded. 

Programs for Vocational Education for persons with special needs 
are planned for the following occupational areas in fiscal year 1968 in 
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New Jersey: Agriculture-2 programs. Home Economics-2 programs. Office 

occupations-2 programs. Trades and Industry-1 program. 

Pilot Programs 



Pilot programs are being conducted which will provide, sometimes 
through use of relaxed standards and generous funding, demonstration 
programs v^hich can serve as examples to guide other school districts. 

A three-phase pattern is emerging in which pupils at a low level in the 
junior high school will be exposed to employment orientation, coopera- 
tive employment exploration, job conditioning and attitudinal training 
as well as remedial academic instruction. 

Pilot programs in occupational education for the handicapped are 
being operated in ten high schools for 710 pupils. 

1 . Bridgeton 

Agr?-culti:ral Training for Educables - Seasonal 20 to 60 students , 

Homemaking also. 

2 . Jersey City 

A. Harx-y Moore School for Handicapped - Office Procedure for 
the Handicapped 

3. Lower Cape Hay 

Employment Orientation - 26 students 

4 . Newark 

Introduction to Vocations - Boys School (Montgomery Street - 

75 students) 

Four generations of Girls School (Girls Trade School - 

students 52 students ) 

5. Ocean County Vocational -Technical School 

Carpentry for Educables 

6. Piscataway 

Conackamack School - Introduction to Vocations (Neurologically 

Impaired) 24 students 

Quibbletown - Introduction to Vocations (Educables) 35 students 
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7 . Trenton 

Marie H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf - Visual Communications 
Technology - 40 students 

Total - 315 (Home Economics, Trade and Industrial, Office Occu- 
pations and Agriculture) 

8. Union County Regional 

Diversified Occupations - 30 to 35 students 

9 . Union 

Introduction to Vocations (Educables) 15 students 

Efforts are now being expanded in the direction of developing new 
in-school p.Liot programs of a pre -vocational nature which will better 
prepare tboso various kinds of handicaps to enter such regular pro- 

grams as rnplo;,''n 3 nt Orientation, or as a stimulus to the entering of 
regular academic or vocational training. 

Three pilot programs for Special Needs have just been approved for 
the balance of 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

1. Sparta, in northern New Jersey, for the mentally retarded with 
75 to 90 I. Q. for 14 boys and 19 girls. 

2. Hadd.op Township, in central New Jers'-y, for brain damaged chil- 
dren consisting of eight stucsiits who have been carefuj.ly 
selacted and who can perform viell with machinery. Two teachers 
au?e included in the funding. 

3. Bridgeton, in southern New Jersey, for the mentally retarded 
with 75 to 90 I. Q. for 15 students. 

On State Board approval, these p:?.ots vjill be funded 100% for two 
years and 50% thereafter. In order to start the programs »‘larch 1, 1967, 
these programs had to be funded 100% because the New Jersey school bud- 
gets were closed. 

In establishing pilot demonstration projects for those with special 
needs, a four.*- phase pattern has begun to crys^tallize in the thinking of 
those involved at the Stale level. The phases are: 

1. Introduction to vocations for handicapped. This program has 
already been established for the normal youngster- -and might be 
started with pupils about twelve years of age requiring only 
some modifications of content so that vocations studied are 
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realistic in terms of abilities of pupils. 

2. Occupational conditioning. This is a pre-vocational progreun of 
explorations and ev<aluations operated within the school in 
which the pupil participated in simulated work situations — 
industrial, food service, health care, needle trades, mainte- 
nance , custodial , store management , etc . Every effort should 
be made to establish an atmosphere of working rather than study 
or skill training while the student is participating in this 
phase. In the case of the industrial work experience, real 
products of value will be produced from raw material through 
the combined efforts of the pupil participants. The situation 
may greatly resemble a sheltered work shop v/ith time-clocks, 
break time, and even pay envelopes. Following this phase, 
pupils will move to phase three or directly to phase four. 

3. Simple skill training. In this phase, action will be taken 
based on evaluation results achieved in the previous phase. 

The pupil should be at least 14 years ol^ and only those who 
have shewn a potential for profiting from skilled training should 
be involved in this phase. This program could resemble the 
general shop of the area vocational schools although skills 
taught should be directly connected with possible employment for 
the handicapped pupils . 

4. Cooperative Education for the handicapped. In this phase, pupils 
from phase three (or even from phase two when conditions warrant 
it) are placed in part-time emp lo yment for pay while attending 
classes part time . A cooperative program for the mentally 
retaic^d has already been established and this program has now 
been standardized. 



NEW MEXICO 



Introduction 



For the most part the development and supervision of vocational educa- 
tion programs for persons v/ith special needs is under the direction of the 
appropriate vocational service State Supervisors, under the coord inatorship 
of the State Director of Vocational Education. Except for some special 
programs, which have been developed and are being operated successfully at 
certain large high, schools, the State has been expanding regular vocational 
education programs and enrolling persons at the secondary level with special 
needs in these programs. Individual attention can then be given to these 
individuals. This plan of operation is deemed necessary because of the 
very large number of small high schools in the State, The State, through 
both special and regular vocational education programs, offers occupational 
training to over 3,600 persons with special needs. 



The Programs 



It is estimated that some 1,100 students enrolled in the regular high 
school vocaticr'al agriculture programs could be classified as students 
with special needs. This estimate can be reinforced by the fact that in 
many areas of the State the student population is largely Mexican-American 
or Indian, 

A new program in landscape maintenance, primarily designed for school 
dropouts, is operating at the Technical-Vocational Institute in 
Albuquerque . 

In the Carrizozo Public Schools, some 35 disadvantaged boys and girls 
are receiving occupational training. Both groups are receiving remedial 
basic education. In addition, the boys are receiving basic trade skill 
instruction through the vocational agriculture program and the girls are 
receiving basic home economic and health occupational skill instruction to 
prepare them for occupations in hospitals, motels and food handling and 
serving establishments. 

The Divisions of Office Education, Home Economics, Health Occupations, 
and Trade and Industrial Education are working closely with the State 
correctional institutions in planning and setting up programs. These same 
divisions are working with the State Schools of the Visually Handicapped 
and for the Deaf on program development and implementation. Training is 
being provided in twelve trade and skill areas at the New Mexico’s State 
Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, Home Economics has had a pilot program in house- 
keeper aide at the adult level, and there is every expectation that this 
vocational service will implement during the year prog ims in child care 
aide, food handler, motel aide, and florist aide. 
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A basic course in Nurse *s Aide is being offered at Northern Mexico Area 
Vocational School to provide assistant aides to Public Health personnel in 
rural Migrant Health Programs and in extremely rural health centers and 
hospital facilities. 

The new area vocational school at Roswell will move rapidly into the 
development of programs to serve persons with special needs. This repref- 
sents the greatest hope for promoting special needs vocational education 
programs on a State-wide basis. 



The Vocational Core Program 

The Vocational Core Program at Hobbs is outstanding in innovation and 
ongoing practices. Some 150 students are now being served by the program, 
and it is being inplemented at both the Hobbs Senior High School and the 
city’s Houston Junior High School. It is designed to serve the needs of 
students who, for reasons of an economic, cultural or academic nature, have 
no .interest in or ability to adapt to a regular school program and, there- 
fore, are potential dropouts. The Vocational Core Program has three basic 
components — a flexible school schedule for each student, the Vocational Core 
class, and on-tlo-^ob experience. 

The flexible school schedule includes subjects (academic and/or voca- 
tional) which v;ill serve the special needs and interest of the individual 
student. This schedule is planned and decided upon by the Vocational Core 
instructor, the school principal and the student. The Vocational Core 
teacher is careful not to let the student take any course that would cause 
him to drop cut of school, and no Vocational Core student is placed in a 
class X'/here the teacher does not fully understand and appreciate the pur- 
poses of the Vocational Core Program and is not cognizant of the problems 
of the Vocational Core student. 

Each student in the program is enrolled in the Vocational Core class 
which is conducted by the Vocational Core teacher— the heart and coordina- 
tive force of the program. For some students this class is a two-or 
three-hour block of time; while for others it may only be one hour, and then 
not for every day in the week. The boys in this class, both at the junior 
and senior high school levels, participate in activities which are aimed 
at strengthening their communication and social skills, providing citizen- 
ship training, offering practical economics, and helping them with their 
personal adjustment, health and appearance problems. Typewriting is also 
an important activity in the Vocational Core class. In addition to the 
above activities, the girls participate in home economics and health occupa- 
tionally related activities. For both the boys and girls, individual and 
group counselling and guidance is a vital activity in the Vocational Core 
class. 
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All the Vocational Core Programs offer the student an opportunity to 
obtain and succeed in a job outside of school. The Vocational Core teacher 
plays a key role in helping the student to get and hold the job, and he 
works closely with the student *s employer or work supervisor. The junior 
high boys* program uses principally the chain groceries in the community 
for its source of employment. Also, the boys at Houston Junior High School 
participate in a plan whereby a percentage of their earnings are placed 
into a savings account. The high school boys in the program work at vari- 
ous occupations, depending upon their qualifications or areas of interest 
in which they can secure employment. Some of these are welders, plumbers, 
fry cooks, workers in dry cleaning establishments, etc. The girls, both 
in the junior and senior high programs, work at a variety of jobs— as 
teachers* aides for elementary or special education teachers, as office 
workers or aides in non-profit institutions (hospitals, nursing homes, 
etc.) or as homemaker aides in private homes. 

At the secondary level, some of the boys and girls have the privilege 
of working at a steady job where the only connection with the school is the 
Vocational Cere teacher. However, one of the principal objectives of the 
Vocations], Core Program is to guide the student back into the regular cur- 
riculum wheneve;.-' this is possible. In fact, many students after partici- 
pating in the program have returned to the regular curricula of the 
schools . 



Research, Experimental and Developmental Programs 

The State *s Research Coordinating Unit is' work in ?■ on a special study 
o:7 students who are mentally retarded and a system of early identification 
and vocational training for such students. 

A project has been submitted by the Las Cruces Public Schools to fol- 
low dropouts through work supervised experience in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Program. By using pre - and post-tests the project will determine 
if attitudes and social values have changed. 



Evaluation and Follow-Up 

The State*s RCU is conducting or vill be participating in the following 
follow-up projects during FY 1968. 

1. In cooperation with the New Mexico State School at El Rito and the 
Manpower Division of the State Department of Vocational Foucation, the 
RCU is helping to prepare a final repoi-’t on the thneo-year follovr^ap tsf 
persons graduating from training programs at the school. 
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Introduction 



The local development of specialized courses to meet the needs of 
school drop-outs has been encouraged and guided through planning sessions 
with teachers and administrators# 



The availability of diversified occupational curriculums at the 
developing area centers and the expansion of existing programs in the 
major urban areas to include a wider spectrum of curriculum opportuni- 
ties encouraged students to remain in school. In the fields of busi- 
ness and distributive education, the establishment of orientation-to- 
work and sales-supporting occupations courses designed primarily for 
students experiencing learning difficulties has improved the school 
retention of potential drop-outs. The development of second track or 
lower-skill level offerings and short-term intensive non-prerequisite 
courses has a special appeal to those students unable to identify a 
vocational objective. Emphasis on manipulative skills and laboratory 
oriented project activities together with some type of compensatory 
work experience provide an incentive for the prospective drop-out to 
remain in school. 



Occupational Areas 
Trade and Industry 

During the year, attention was given in four counties to the or- 
ganization of programs to meet the special needs of educationally dis- 
advantaged groups in the trades and industry curriculums. Types of 
courses designed to serve these groups were second track automobile 
mechanics, general metal shop, general occupations, maintenance and 
repair and automotive service station attendant. 



Office Occupations 

The office occupations offered a wide variety of job opportuni- 
ties for physically handicapped persons. Special attention has been 
directed to the planning of facilities that are conducive for train- 
ing these individuals. The professional staff of the New York State 
Education Department responsible for educational programs for the 
physically, mentally and emotionally handicapped was engaged actively 

planning of special or modified courses to accommodate the particu- 
lar needs peculiar to the individual students. 
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2, A project submitted by Hobbs Municipal Schools has been funded by the 
RCU, This is a follow-up study of past Vocational Core Program students 
to evaluate the success of the program for the purpose of curriculum 
evaluation and research. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 4,230,727 1,591,250 339,467 2,300,000 

Total for Persons with 

Special Need s 90,000 45,000 -- 45,000 
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Distributive Education 

At this point, distributive education programs for persons with 
special needs have been limited in number and somewhat experimental. 
Successful experience with occupational training in the distributive 
education service and public contract jobs initiated undei" the Man- 
power Development and Training Act has resulted in the development of 
special courses of study and curriculums for use in several metropolitan 
areas. Experimental projects involving upgraded classes were offered 
for persons with special needs to prepare them for positions as wrappers, 
packers , checkers , inventory clerks, warehousemen and stock maintenance 
personnel and they appear to be quite promising. 



Agriculture 



It is recognized that there are employment opportunities in the 
agricultural field for persons having a wide range of ability levels. 
In assisting with the planning of programs, consideration was given 
to the individual differences in ability levels of student for both 
high school and out-of-school persons to better accommodate their 
needs. During the year, assistance was given for developing orna- 
mental horticulture programs which served youth identified as brain 
damaged, emotionally disturbed or otherwise educationally handicapped. 



Home Economics 



During the 1965-66 school year, personnel in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department responsible for home economics education initiated a 
series of endeavors designed to provide instructional and developmental 
programs for persons with special needs. District workshops were con- 
ducted for the purpose of exploring developments and progress relative 
to educational programs for the disadvantaged. Reviews and reactions 
were made to proposed plans by a non-profit agency in one of the large 
cities to provide an occupational training program for teen-age girls 
with social and emotional problems. Ways to strengthen program pro- 
posals in area occupational centers were proposed to broaden the guidance 
and instructional service for limited learners identified as potential 
drop-outs. Assistance was rendered to local communities in developing 
courses to enhance personal employability and provide orientation for 
students at the early secondary level who have social, economic and 
educational handicaps. 



Inter-Agency Cooperation 

Suggestions and resource materials were provided through confer- 
ences with local community action program personnel for the development 
of the Economic Opportunity Act projects to echance the environment of 
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pre-school age children and upgrade the homemaking skills for women in 
the lower economic areas. Resources of a non-profit agency were sup- 
plemented in the development of a personal and counseling service for 
women. Cooperation was given a non-profit educaticmal agency in the 
evaluation of teaching resource materials developed for use in improv- 
ing skills ^d understanding and redefining values and standards for 
homemakers in culturally and economically deprived homes. Suggestions 
to strengthen educational opportunity for children from low-income fami- 
lies were provided for the proposed Elementary-Secondary Education Act 
programs. Assistance was also given to teacher educators in planning 
a summer workshop on i s^ching Home Economics to the Disadvantaged.". 



Research 



The following "in-house" research study has been initiated for 4 
(c) funding: "A feasibility Study to Investigate the Use of Mass 

Media to Mold and Influence Public Opinion and the Disadvantaged as to 
the Importance of Occupational Education for the Disadvantaged." 

The following local level research proposals have been funded under 

4(a) grants and are either in full operation or in final stages of devel- 
opment : 

1. "A Research and Experimental Junior High School Study to 
Measure the Effectiveness of Reducing Stress Factors in 
A Special Pre-Vocational Program for Boys over 14 idio 
are Academically Retarded, Lack Basic Skills, and Often 
Have Personality Problems." 

2. "The Evaluation of the Effectiveness of a Pilot Program 
for Under-Achievers." 

Although findings from recently initiated research studies are 
inc(xiclusive at this time, it is anticipated that these will provide 
valuable indices for effective means of strengthening occupational edu- 
cation programs , particulcirly in the areas of occupational information 
dissemination and programs for persons with special needs. 



Outstanding features. Strengths and Weaknesses of the State *s Program. 

The reorganization of the Department services to provide for the 
planning, development and implementation of a total occupational edu- 
cation program to meet the needs of all the State's Citizens has proved 
beneficial. The establishment of goals to maximize training oppor- 
tunities for all with emphasis on those persons having special needs 
has resulted in the development of a continuous sequence of courses 
and curriculums representing the total spectrum of occupational educa- 
tion. 
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Curriculums were revised and training devised in occupational clus- 
ters to better begin meeting the needs of persons associated with the 
lower socio-economic levels, lesser educational abilities or disadvan- 
taged by physical handicaps. 

^ In several curriculum areas, a shortage c£ qualified instructors 
IS acute, particularly those prepared to work jwith out -of -school youth, 
adults ^d the disadvantaged. The necessity to adapt instructional 
activities to meet the needs of students with varying levels of ability 

is being achieved but must be extended to adults ^nd persons with special 
needs . 

Program enq>hasis to date has been on the development of pilot 
p4.ograms for persons with special needs, A representative san^ling of 
programs being conducted across the State fox lows: 

Special Needs Study - A county-wide study to: determine the youth 

population with special needs and the eiq>loyment opportunities 
available to them; enlist the cooperation of schools » business- 
industrial community, governmental agencies and interested groups 
concerned with the disadvantaged; develop curricular innovations 
to meet needs;: establish methods of evaluating the program; orient 
®baff members in iiq»lementing evolved plan; determine facilities, 
equipment, staff needed to carry out programs. 

Occupational Education Work-Experience Program for EMH - educable 
mentally handicapped students entering the secondary program will 
take a curriculum designed for four years. Each school year to be 
a phase planned to develop students' potential *.^nd prepare him 
to take part in the world of work. With teacher guidance and 
direction, pupils progress on individual basis. 

Phase I - orientation period during which student learns to 
adjust to school surroundings; follow rigid schedule; gain poise 
and self-control, become familar with world of work; gain 
conference in basic skill subjects; grow in self-realization to 
a point where he more readily accepts handicap without personal 
shame; investigate job opportunities available; perfects job 
interview techniques; realizes necessity of positive inter- 
personal relationships. 

Phase II - extension of Phase I, but also includes detailed Job 
Analysis section relative to local community; how to get and hold 
a job in preparation for in-school and out-of-school work 
experiences; guidance in the use of functional skill subjects 
as independent agent while working in community; broadening ex- 
perience in citizenship, local government and regional geography. 

Phase III - incorporates an in-school work-experience program 
where students are placed within the school structure as workers 
without remuneration in such services as: bookroom helper, 

custodian helper, audio-visual deliveryman, office messenger, 
cafeteria helper. 
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Phase IV - provides half*day work^experlence program conducted in 
the conmunity with the remaining day devoted to correlating in 
the classroom experiences faced on the job. The basic aim of 
this phase is to enable the pupil to gain at the level of his 
ability, the skills required to retain a job after graduation 
from the four-year program. The program is supported with funds 
from VEA *63 and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Sunaner OccupatioiMl Education Programs in the Large Cities - to help 
alleviate potential unrest of unoccuv.ied youth in the large Met- 
ropolitan areas during the 1967 summer months, short-term occupa- 
tional education programs were made available in the large cities 
to students identified by appropriate school authorities as potential 
high school dropouts, unemployed out-of-school youth, seniors tdio 
had not as yet made an occupational choice and high school students 
who lacked employable skills. 

- provides potential dropout students with a program 
consisting of: guidance in analyzing strengths and weaknesses so 

that new goals may be established and plans developed to increase 
f-ppor . v' .103 for well adjusted, productive adult lives; remedial 
and oovelopmental programs in communication skills and numberical 
processes; occupational orientation in ornamental horticulture, 

skills, distribution, dental assisting, cosmetology, drafting, 
service station operation, building construction, graphic arts, 
'*o*’J^*experience to assist in appreciation and understanding of the 
working world. 

Recognition of the emphasis needed in encouraging the development of 
programs for persons with special needs in the cities was provided 
through financial support at the local level. Two-thirds of the funds 
allocated to the Big Six Cities were categorically designated for the 

purpose of developing and expanding programs for persons with special 
needs. 



Commiittees have been organized for the development of curriculum 
appropriate for use at the secondary level for persons with 
special needs in the areas of agriculture and home economics. 

In addition to the pilot programs being developed and conducted, 
exploration has been made with one of the big six cities and an area program 
regarding the possibility of an extended school year and the subsequent 
effect on scheJuling occupational educe. ::ion programs. Of particular 
concern and interest would be the inqslicaticns of freeing facilities and 
equipment for the scheduling of occupational education programs for per- 
sons with special needs. 
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A proposal to the State legislature submitted by the Board of 
Regents requests State appropriations to supplement Federal monies for 
work-study funds for vocational students. This request is a part of a 
massive attack on urban education problems. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 
■ Under Vocational Education Acts 

Total Federal State Local 

78 , 700,000 17 , 000,000 32 , 500,000 29 , 200,000 

9 , 300,000 2 , 900,000 3 , 600,000 2 , 800,000 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 

Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Introduction 



Redirection, expansion, and improvement of vocational education 

continued this year in line with the objectives and purposes of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and related policies adopted by the 
tate Board of Education in 1964, A suggested pattern of courses was set 

intention that local school unit planning committees 
and a^inistrators would select from it those courses best suited to these 
ocalities. This pattern begins with tenth grade exploration, with 
courses in Introduction to Vocations” and/or "Home Economics 1-711.1 or 
. Introduction to Agriculture.- Ninth grade level courses, 

ini lated or redesigned within the past three years, are 5 ‘urvey courses to 
introduce students to a wide variety of courses. Tenth grade courses 
^ oppo^'tunity for further exploration of clusters of occupations, 

inc u ing r.ome economics 11, "Introduction to Industrial Education 
Agricultural Science and Mechanics" and "Basic Economics for Business 
ccupations . Eleventh and twelfth grade specialization present diver- 
sified sequences or specialized courses in Home Economics, Trade and 

Education, Distributive Education and Vocational 
ice Education to prepare students for employment upon graduation or for 
continuation in Vocational or Technical education at the post-secondary 



The Occupational Areas 
Agricultural Education 



Greater emphasis is being placed this year on such courses as Orna- 
menta Horticulture, Agricultural sales and services. Agricultural 
Machinery and Equipment and Agricultural Chemicals. 



Home Economics Education 

Emphasis is on basic courses in homemaking in most schools, with 
newer occupational courses designed to prepare students for jobs under 

pu^ose 4 (a) 4, They include custom sewing, housekeeping aide, day-care 
and food service. 



Distributive Education 

With the development of the trade preparatory programs Distributive 
Education has been extended to more and more consolidated rural schools. 
There are now special programs for persons with special needs, and joint 
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programs in cooperation with vocational agriculture preparing students for 
entry-levej. employment in "Agri-business* 



Trade and Industrial Education 



Increasing labor demands have made this the fastest growing program 
in vocational education in North Carolina. Prior to 1963, instruction was 
limited to grades eleven and twelve. Since then, a series of tenth grade 
courses *idve been developed and were introduced in 61 schools last year. 
These courses are being further expanded this year and should serve to hold 
potential dropouts. In addition to the traditional cooperative program in 
grades eleven and twelve, which is being expanded this year, 33 trade 

preparatory courses have been developed to provide a more diversified cur- 
riculum. 



Vocational Office Education 



In 1965-66 six reimbursed programs were approved for Office Education. 
In 1967 the program has expanded significantly with further expansion 
planned for fiscal year 1968. The cooperative work experience program in 
Office Education is recommended for schools in urban areas. 

The number of students enrolled in courses especially designed for 
persons with special needs has more than doubled the enrollment for last 
year „ However, the number enrolled in special classes remains comparatively 
small. In many schools, the most appropriate way to deal with students 
having special needs is through individualized and small group instruction 
within regular programs. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Public 
Instruction, has an extensive program for both youth and adults who are 
physically or mentally handicapped. The State Board of Education has 
authorized the employment of a person in the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation to devote full time to the development of occupational programs 
especially designed for youth with special needs. This additional staff 
should result in the expansion of this part of the vocational program. 
Several pilot projects are already on the drawing board. 

The changing employment pattern within the State has increased the 
need to provide additional preparatory and supplemental training for dis- 
advantaged persons who seek to enter the labor market. The post- 
secondary institutions operate under an open door policy, where the door 
of opportunity is open to anyone. Testing is used for counseling and 
placement. Persons with basic educational deficiencies or special needs 
are identified and directed into a program consistent with their need and 
capability. Institutions are usin'^ several methods to correct educational 
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* Basic adult education, developmental study courses, or 
instruction is used to correct deficiencies in English, reading, 
tionai -h science, A program of basic adult education and occupa- 

t IS provided by those institutions located near one of the 

units. Rehabilitation of short-term prison inmates is 
® through voluntary enrollment in this program by prisoners, 

iave Is, greater emphasis is placed upon providing programs 
or^un academic deficiencies. Individuals are encouraged to enter 

removal of the deficiency. A few occupational 
Hompvp • which do not require a high level of academic proficiency, 

are encouraged to seek the highest level of education 
and training of which they are capable. 

estimated expenditures for persons with special needs for North 

rr $50,000, of which $25,000 is Federal, 

vorpi-iL=? $12,500 is local funds. The total expenditures for 

r ucadon purposes under all vocational education acts for 

North Carolina in fiscal year 1968 is $43,381,943 of which $8,966,196 is 
Federal, $28,015,197 is State and *^6,400,550 is local funds. 
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I .'ORTH DAKOTA 



Introduction 



Plans are in process for the development of programs for persons 
with oecial needs in fiscal year 1968. The estimate of total expen- 
ditures for vocational education includes ‘532,400 for this purpose, 

812.500 Federal^ $18,900 State and $1 000 local funding. The total expen- 
ditures for the State for Vocational Education is estimated at $4,260,671 
of which $1,271,595 is Federal, $1,006,065 State, and $1,983,011 local 
funds . 



The Occupational Areas 



Three programs will be operated in Trades and Industry in three 
counties. In addition to these, area vocational schools will offer pro- 
grams for persons with special needs in the following occupational areas : 



Agriculture 

Distributive Education 
Home Economics 
Office Occupations 
Technical Education 
Trades and Industry 



1 Program 

1 Program 
1 •* 

1 

2 ' 

1 '• 



Cooperation With Other Agencies 



A very successful program is in operation at the North Dakota State 
School of Science at Wahpeton, North Dakota for the training of the blind 
for oc upational competency. This is a cooperative venture of Federal 
and State Vocational Rehabilitation and Vocational Education programs. 
Students spend 40 hours a week in shops and classrooms, about equally 
divided. Students are all men, ages 18 to 55 from many states. Plans 
for this program to be continued under State sponsorship are now being 
developed . 



OHIO 



Introduction 



A coordinating comiTiittee with representation from each of the voca- 
tional education areas, is providing leadership in the development of 
programs to serve youth with special needs. The position of supervisor 
of disadvantaged youth and work-study programs has been established as a 
means of expanding efforts in this area. 

Vocational education programs designed specifically to serve youth 
with special needs in Ohio are of three main types. There is the occu- 
pational work experience type which involves a student half day in school 
and one half day on service level jobs of an interrelated nature. The 
job education is learned on the job and the remedial, compensatory, and 
related information necessary for proper work adjustment is learned in 
school. The second type of program is called the in-school preparatory 
and is offered in each of the major vocational service areas. The pro- 
grams are conducted in laboratories, shops and classrooms within the 
school with occupational work experience placement being included as a 
supplemental part rather than a basic part of the curriculum. The third 
major type of program is designed for the large city’s specific problem. 
These are embodied in the description and programs beginning to operate 
in Ohio through our large city centers for vocational rehabilitation 
and job preparation. These centers combine the multiple facets of edu- 
cation, occupational experience, work-study and rehabilitation programmed 
toward the student's need and centered around their individual job goals. 

Presently Ohio's schools have 145 programs of occupational work 
experience programs in operation. These programs enroll 2,875 boys and 
girls in 76 different school districts. In addition, there are 1,736 
boys and girls in 83 different in-school preparatory programs for youth 
with special needs. The center for rehabilitation and job preparation 
being piloted at the Edison Center in Cleveland's inner city area has 
enrolled 94 students. Other centers are being planned. 

Two residential vocational schools have been developed for disadvan- 
taged youth and adults. These two centers. The Mahoning Valley Vocational 
School, located at the Youngstown Air .c^ase near Vienna, Ohio for youth 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age and the other located at Jackson, 

Ohio for out-of-school youth, are the only such residential centers 
established in the nation under state vocational education direction and 
with the assistance of Manpower Development and Training Act funds. 

1,441 unemployed or under-employed males, 16 to 21, completed training 
programs at Mahoning Valley in 16 different occupational areas since 1964. 

While several hundred trainees left the Center to accept employment 
before graduation, 3,590 of the graduates, including 57 in the military. 
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have been placed in jobs related to their training. This is a controlled 
environment constituting an ideal residential vocational schoo3-. It has 
four dormitories housing 485 men. Those are 23 class sections operating 
five at night, with coordinated basic education programs. Programmed 
instruction has been used successfully with 300 different kinds of pro- 
grams. There is a reading improvement center, each with carrels, special 
equipment and special teachers. Team teaching is used with vocational 
instructors and basic education teachers working side by side. 

A large measure of its success is due to the close cooperation 
between the Division of Vocational Education, the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

Tnree area vccational-technical schools have a Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation diagnostic and evaluation unit as an integral part of the 
center. These units couple the vocat5.onal rehabilitative services, 
remediation, and fol3-Ow~up xfith job p'reparation programs as an aid for 
preparing youth with special needs. 

In addition to the aforementioned programs designed specifically for 
youth with special needs, approximately 14,000 students who have special 
needs are currently enrolled in regular vocational education programs in 
Ohio. 



Staf fing 



The growth of the Vocational Work-Study Pr’ogram coupled with the need 
for leadership and direction in the area of developing vocational programs 
for youth with special needs pointed to the need for the establishment 
of a supervisor of disadvantaged youth and work-study programs. This 
appointment enabled Ohio to develop sound allocation and contracting 
procedures which permitted the allocation of $1,016,483 for vocational 
work-study programs during the 1966 fiscal year. This position has also 
brought about the development of a coordinated effort and standardized 
guide lines in regard to vocational education programs for youth with 
special needs in FY 1967 and 1968. 



Junior High School Programs 



Cleveland public schools will begin vocational information and 
training classes for 700 students in five junior high school next semes- 
ter. It will be the first large scale vocational program for eighth and 
ninth graders. Classes will be offered at Wilson, Addison, Patrick, 
Henry, Lincoln, and Rawlings. The program is an expansion of a pilot 
project at Addison, 

About 500 eighth graders vjill attend job guidance information 
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classes. Teachers in industrial arts, English and social studies will 
discuss this information in their lessons. Another 200 ninth graders 
will earn $2.50 a week in dropout prevention programs designed to en- 
courage "favorable attitudes towards work and maintain an interest in 
school." 

Girls ’a ill cook or sew aprons and boys will make toys for kinder*- ' 
garten classes or build flower boxes during an extra shop or home eco- 
nomics class. 



A third phase of the progrcun will train 240 tenth graders in basic 
job skills at six high schools. Girls will st»idy health service occupa- 
tions, while boys repair small geisoline engines and learn metal work. 

These classes will be at Glenville East Tech, East John Hay, Lincoln, 
cind West high schools. 

Occupational Areas 

Agricultural Education 

A workshop was held June 15-30, 1965, on Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth. Its purpose was to provide teachers with the coiq>etency to con- 
duct programs to meet the needs of disadvantaged youth. It was held for 
7 1/2 hours daily; 97 1/2 hours total. 15 Teachers participated. The 
consultants were from the staff, university specialists, and State De- 
parti!;ent Specialists. 

Programs for disadvcoitr-ged youth may be established in vocational 
agricultiux .. Those to be served are youth with limited ability (I.Q. 

75 to 90). Successful programs of this t 3 ^pe have been in operation in 
Warren and Cleveland for several years. Graduates would seek emplo 3 nB 6 nt 
as groundskeepers, park employees, and greenhouse workers and other semi- 
skilled vocations. 

A pilot program was conducted in agricultural education for disad- 
vantaged youth. All of the pilot programs were conducted with the stu- 
dents enrolled in a separate class for the technical and related instruc- 
tion and the laboratory experience was provided by the school or on-the- 
job training through a cooperative education program. Throughout the 
year members of the si^ervisory staff met with the teachers conducting 
these programs to note progress being made and make recommendations for 
the continuation of the pilot program. State cind local advisory conmittees 
have been used to give direction to these programs. 



Business and Office Education 



A workshop was held in June 1966, on a grant basis for teacher up- 
grading, "Disadvantaged Youth, Clerical Services." It was of two weeks 
duration, 16 teachers attended at the University of Cincinnati. A report 
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was prepared by Cincinnati Supervisor John Roman on the subject. 

A pilot program for disadvantaged youth (DAVY) in Clerical Services 
was conducted at Bucyrus this year. It was abandoned for several reasons, 
primarily due to lack of firm placement in this rural county seat. It 
would seem to indicate that we need to further train teachers in this 
program, and be more sure of placement potential before approving further 
programs. These planned in 1967 are keyed to metropolitan areas and the 
suburbs around metropolitan areas. The Cincinnati DAVY Programs is still 
the best. 

This t 3 ^e of pregramming in the urban and suburban communities will 
continue, but the problems indicated in the rural areas will have to be 
solved. In effect, city problems are minor as compared to rural problems 
in school prc^raiaiing. The Ohio Joint Vocational School District law 
provides a solution. 



Home Economics 

There has been an increase in programs for the slow learner. To 
supplement students* (teachers in training) experiences, both from the 
standpoint of adult education and low economic groups, arrangements were 
made for a field trip to several programs, some of which are cooperatively 
sponsoi*ed by the Metropolitan Housing Agency, the Welfare Department and 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. Senior students developed plans and gave 
a demonstration relating to play materials appropriate for pre-school child- 
ren. The group of mothers >,ere participants in a neighborhood project in 
the Economic Opportunity Program. 

At Ohio University this year the Department of Home Economics Education 
at Ohio University and the Occupational Therapy Division at the Athens 
State Mental Hospital worked together to develop a home economics program 
for the women who were almost ready to be released. Courses were taught 
in consumer education, personal grooming, clothing construct^ion, and wage 
earning. A^ of the student teachers observed and had limited participation 
in this program. Five of the student teachers had teaching exqxerience in 
these classes for one seniester. 

"The Efficacy of Home Economics Courses Des.‘ ned to Prepare Disad- 
vantaged Pupils for the Du^iRcles of Homemake'^ and Wage Earner" is the 
second cooperative research project involving Cornell, Purdue, and the 
Ohio State Universities. The purpose is to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of a homemaker-wage earner course with a curriculm and materials for teach- 
ing especially planned for work with the disadvantaged. 

At Bowling Green State University, teacher educators and child deve- 
lopment personnel cooperated with psyclKxlo^, sociology, and education for 
slow learner areas to draw ,up a project for federal approval. The teacher 
education personnel is coordinating the program consisting of two Head 
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Start training centers serving as trail”' ing laboratories as well as teaching 
the home economics portion of the program. 

» • • m ^ • 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Considerehle effort by staff personnel was provided to the Ohio Youth 
Commission fcr the establishment of sound vocational programs in Ohio's 
institutions at Lancaster-Fairfield School for boys, Mansfield Reformatory, 
Scioto School for Girls. Additional assistance uas given to the establish- 
ment of progranic at the Soldiers and Sailors Orphan Home, Training Institute 
of Central Ohio, as well as the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe. 

Through membership on an inter-agency committee assistance was given 
to the Department of Mental Hygiene to coordinate program activity in public 
schools . 



Special Projects 

Two outstanding programs in Vocational Education for persons with 
sp>ecial needs have been developed in Ohio. ^Iiey are known as Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Job Preparatory Centers. 

Operated by tViC Cincinnati Public Schools, pupils may enroll at any 
time and may advarce as rapidl/ or as slowly as suits their needs, abilities 
and i.rterests. No one fail---. It uses the simulated approach to training, 
resembling a large company, with time clocks, close supervision, and one 
part of the daily training related to production of a useful product. 

This center is coeducational for in-school or out of school youth and 
includes any person, 14-20 years old who can profit from the Center. Pre- 
skill training is followed by skill training and job preparation in office 
services, mechandise handling and delivery, health and homemakers aides, 
warehousing and transportation, small appliance repairs, child care, food 
preparation and service, fabric service and product fabrication. 

Work study is a significant part of the program. Pupils may work for pay 
45 hours per month in public or private agencies. 

The Cleveland program is foivid at the Thomas A. Edison Occupational 
School in the Hough Area. This is for boys only who find it difficult 
to follow the regular junior and senior high school courses of study with 
any degree of success, and who are seeking practical training for employ- 
ment. To Icam by doing is the keynote of the school's functional program, 
with equal emphasis upon remediation in communications and numbers skills 
as well as in academic subjects of science and social studies. There is a 
strong guidance and counseling porgram, with supportive services secured 
from Vocational Rehabilitation. A full-time work e 9 q>erience coordinator 
has been placed in the school by the Neighborhood Youth Corps for the 
in-school work experience program. Occupational areas include engine 
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mechanics, small appliance repair, production woodwork, shoe repairs, 
horticulture, building maintenance, office production ,engiiter lothe 
operating and occupational work experience labortory. Three classes 
are operated on the Sheltered Vork Shop plan (earn while you learn) and 
produces small projects for sale. 

The supportive health services include a physician, a nurse, a dentist, 
a dental hygienist, a medical aide, a speech therapist and a psychologist 
part time. 750 boys grades 7-12 are currently enrolled. 



Other Activities of rhe State Staff 



The State Division of Vocational Education has : ..sued a special bull- 
etin describing programs for persons with specail needs. This includes the 
occupational work experience program, in-school preparatory programs and 
the center for vocational rehabilitation and job preparation. 

A very close working relationship hcis been established with the State 
Eoplo^nnent Service through the common efforts of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. The cooperative relationships developed in regard to 
the Manpower Development and Training Program have proved to be of use in 
the development of the total program of vocational education. A close 
working relationship has also been established with the Ohio Office of 
Economic Opportunity and Appalachia. This has resulted in support for 
vocational technical education in the Appalachian area of Ohio in addition 
to other valuable assistance. 

Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Cinder Vocational Education Acts 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 36 


,166,576 


12,414,665 


10,384,402 


13.367,509 


Total for Persons with 
Soecial Needs 


324,559 


65.301 


137.346 


121.912 



OKLAHOMjA 



Introductio n 

The State Supervisor of Special Services is charged with the dual. 
resp.‘>nsibil ity of developing programs in vocational education 
for persons with special needs. Directing the implementation of the 
"special needs*’ progre.TS is the responsibility of each vocational service 
State Supervisor ^*.nd his staff. 

Some 4,0C:3 per sens in the "special needs" categories are being served 
in special or .•evular vocational education programs throughout the State. 
The State is •‘:o date cor.centrating much of its vocational education pro- 
gram effort in serving the following special needs groups: the physically 

handicapped (deaf and blind), trainees in public welfare institutions, 
and inmates in correctional institutions. 




The Occupational Areas 
Agriculture 

A?jsost 1,800 students with special needs are receiving instruction 
in tnis vocational service. The majority (approximately 1,500) are re— 
cei/ing training in agriculture production; other programs are agricul- 
tural supplies, agricultural mechanics, and ornamental horticulture. 



Distribution 

A pilot proerram in this occupational field is operating at the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind. 



Health Occupations 

Murse aide classes have been conducted for selected inmates at the 
Federal reformatory, for vrelfare recipients, and for neighborhood Youth 
Corps students. Students with special needs are also being served in the 
State's oractical nursinji schools. 

A. 



Home Economics 

A training program in food service is being implemented at Oklahoma 
School for the Deaf. Also, a home economics for gainful employment pro- 
gram is being offered for students at the orphan's home and public welfare 
institutions at Taft. 
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'./I cot;')erai l-Jii rr.h Adult Basj.c taucati'ir '-rr^i .im, /!,.• ^nuT-i-*, 

is oevt.loplri.z 3 i^crscnal t>'-rvicct* traiu:.:*'*! |.ro,^i'ci»T' at ^h*» -M’ilt 
•iainfu'. f*mpioyr'f;rt rian?, -icoAOiisics is bein. cl-fa. .d at ,go. r-::i JcdVo 
Hospital at i'?o''r.ai; du:i the rtace l.orit* ecoiiomi'-s 'itacl . vovid. i coop- 
'i’otica and c'risultam: services for* this rehabilitat ian project in fiC^iu 
eccnoinics training. Aviso, in the Altus area, home economics training is 
being prov?.ded to the wives of migrant lar-.n workers. This is a rnuJ.ti- 
agency effect. 



Office 



Some 20 scudents are receiving unit record training at the Oklahoma 
School foi- the Deaf at Sulpur. A total of persons are enrolled in 
general clerical training with unit record familiarization at the Reforma- 
tory for White Girls at TecuiriSch and at the Reformatory for Negro Girj.s 
at Taft. 



Tn Oklahoma Cit / 20 pregn-int gir ls are rtcei'^ing ucv^perat ivc 

office education training. ?!•« program is enabling tnese giris to finir-.-h 
th‘»-*r schooling. \ number cf office occuDational categories are included 
in this program a id the on^ the- job training phase of the project is being 
provided by such organizations as the American Red Cross, Ministerial 
Alliance, interested civic oigahizations, 



Trades and Industry 



Special programs in specific trade occupations have been initiate! 
in the State's boys* and girls* correctional schools. Training in the 
trades occupations is also being offered in the orphan’s homes of the 
State. In addition to these special programs, some 1,600 students v/itl 
special needs are being served by regular trade and iridus trial education 
programs • 



A basic eduction (t^undtional English, ©••‘c.) program 
tally handicapped high school vocational student i& being 
Watonga. 



for tne acadf-r-i- 
offered at 



Ancillary Services 



Teacher Education 



Special emphasis has been riven the* rrainii.g ef additional tra.ie 
and industrial instructors to work with st-idents with special needs. 
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Curriculum Development 



The Oklahoma Pesearch Coordinating Unit has identified as one of its 
priority tasks for 1968 that of developing programs of vocational educa- 
tion for lov; ability students. 



Research, Experimental and Developmental Programs 

A program for partially educable, mentally retarded adults will be 
examined for feasibility and possible learning experiences in cooperation 
vrith *:he ?^tate Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Midwest 
City Public Schools « Plans are being made to offer a cooperative program 
at Elk City to provide vocational training for educable, mentally handi- 
capped youth. 

Under the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation the following project 
is being conducted: ”The Rehabilitation of School Dropouts in Oklahoma 

City. An Experimental Appraisal,” 

Oklahoma State University, under the sponsorship of the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation, is making the ’’Oklahoma Survey of 
Physical Disabilities,” 

Oklahoma State University, under the sponsorship of the U, S, Depart- 
ment of Labor is conducting ”An Evaluation of Institutional Vocational 
Training received by American Indians through the Muskogee Area Office 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs,” 

It is anticipated that the State-wide survey which has been conducted 
of all seniors terminating vocational training will have significant im- 
plications for vocational education of persons with special needs. 

Estimated Total E^qpenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 

Under Vocational Education A.cts 

Total Federal State Local 



Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 17,418,295 4,084,295 1,647,000 11,687,000 

Total for Persons with 

Special Needs 40,000 20,000 10,000 10,000 
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OREGON 



Introduction 



Research studies conducted in the State reflect the need to p?rovide 
realistic educational programs for large groqjs of students with sccio- ” 
economic and academic problems that inhibit maximum development In school. 
Recent statistics indicate that approximately 22 percent of Oregon youth 
becor- dissatisfied with their educational environment and leave high 
school before completing grade 12. It has been estimated that as many 
as 25 to 40 percent of the students that do remain in school* achieve lit- 
tle by being there because of interest, ability, economic or social pro- 
blems and vjould drop out of school if it were not for family, peer groups, 
or social pressures that oppose such action. 

Special vocational programs are being developed to provide for these 
youth the type of meaningful education so important to them at this cru- 
cial stage in their life, and at the same time prepare them for a produc- 
tive place in the work force. 

Vc national funds have been used, as well as tire of the state voca- 
tional staff in cooperation vxith school officials in five geographic 
areas in the state and the University of Oregon, to develop a proposed 
personalized education program for the school dropout or potential drop- 
out. The program is for the out-of-school or the in-school youth, both 
boys and girls, v^ho have failed to benefit substantially from their high 
school educational experieiice. It is designed to reorient, on an experi- 
mental basis, a minimum of 19,500 high school age youth within the next 
five year period. After the five year experimental period, the program 
will be expanded, providing funds are available, to reach and help the 
balance of the socio-economically and academically deprived youth in 
the state. Participants in the program will receive intensified guid- 
ance and counseling, occupational orientation and instruction, and ap- 
propriate on-the-job work experiences. Steps will be taken to identify 
the students* educational weaknesses and suitable remedial instruction 
will be included in the reorientation process. For those youth whose 
living environment is unsatisfactory, adequate home environ; i-.nt will bo 
provided as well as the physical and cultural needs of these under- 
privileged. 

A number of students, considered to have special needs, are served 
continuously by regular vocational programs. Although such students 
are recognized and provided with special educational and experimental 
treatment, they are not set apart or grouped into special categories. 

It is recognized that these students do exist and are being assisted 
even though they may not be identified as those being served by the 
special provisions of the 1963 act. 
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Occupational Areas 



Home Economics* Special Needs Programs 

Portland Community College, in cooperation with the Department of 
Special Services, Portland Public Schools, continued and expanded a 
series of classes for parents of children with "hesitant speech." 

This program was initiated during the 1965-66 school year. Two series 
of classes fer parents with elementary children were held in two loca- 
tions within the school district. A new series for high school students 
and their parents was initiated by the Adult Family Life Education Divi- 
sion. Program development is underway to meet requests for training 
diet therapy aides to work under a qualified dietician in areas where 
there are extreme shortages of trained persons to meet Medicare require- 
ments in nursing homes. Projected plans also call for establishing a 
one and two-year training curriculum for aides and assistants in child care * 
occupations. 



Agriculture 



The recognition of the special needs of low ability students inter- 
ested in agriculture has prompted the planning of vocational skill 
oriented agriculture programs on the secondary level. Five secondary 
schools in Oregon will offer programs next year which will combine 
extensive field and laboiatory practice to develop competent minimum 
entry occupational skills to keep them in school and to prepare them 
for semi-skilled and employment opportunities in farm and off-farm 
opportunities related to agriculture. 



The Oregon Personalized Education Program (P.E.P.) 

Much time and effort has been spent during the past year in planning 
and developing vocational education programs for persons with special 
needs. The P.E.P. program developed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with representatives of the Portland Public Schools, 
Yamhill County Schools, and The Lincoln County Schools was submitted 
to sevex*al Federal agencies for cooperative funding and will be carried 
out in part during the current fiscal year. 

One phase of the program is funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and will be operated by the Portland Public School system. 
This will include a center for dropouts and near-dropouts as a resi- 
dential and educational venture. Four high schools and the Portland 
Community College are involved. Objectives include provision of 
assistance to economically and educationally disadvantaged youth, ages 
16-21, in order for them to become independent, responsible and pro- 
ductive citizens through: an adjusted curriculum of basic education. 
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supportive programs designed to improve self concepts* understanding of 
our culture and social and economic institutions, a counseling service 
emphasizing vocational alternatives based on exploratory experiences in 
various occupational fields. This program will test Job Corps methods, 
innovations, and instructional materials in the public school setting, 
serve as an educational laboratory for developing and testing effective 
ways of working with disadvantaged youth, and will determine feasib e^ 
ways of integrating local. State' and Federal resources for the education 
of these youth. A vocational skills center is to be established at the 
residential center. The program will also include strong supportive 
services, including counseling, tutoring, social, cultural, and recrea ion 
al activities, *and health services. 

Exploratory skill areas to be developed include: landscape horticul- 

ture, service station operators, auto mechanics and small engine repair, 
office education, health and nursery school occupations, and food services. 

The State Department of Education plans to assist in funding a 
special staf?: whi?h will be responsible for coordinating activities relate 
to the P. E. P. program, not only in the Portland Public Schools, but wit 
other school districts involved. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under 


Vocational Education Acts 








Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 9,624,014 


2,548,544 


3,925,970 


3,149,500 


Total for Persons with 
Special Needs 


83,900 


28,500 


29,400 


26,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



INTRODUCTION 



Pennsylvania has no Dlviatona of Special Educationin the Vocational 
Education Bureau at this time. Responsibility for the development and 
flupeir^riGion of vocational education programs for persons yith special 
needs has been dele<;;ated to the Chief of the Instruction Consultation 
Division. The programs developed have been broad in scope in an effort 
to aid any and all persons who have e\/idenced special needs in the area 
of vocational training. A problem has been encountered in reportin3 and 
accounting for these students, as much is done for them in the regular 
vocational education courses with supplementary remedial instruction as 
well as providing for occupational skill development, counseling, and 
other supportive services. Plans for FY 1968 contemplate further growth 
and eicpansion of the current efforts to serve persons with special needs 
in vocational education. 

The estimate for total expenditures in Pennsylvania for FY 1968 
for persons x^ith special needs in vocational education is $997,134, of 
which $197,134 is Federal, $300,000 State, and $500,000 local funds. 

The total estimated expenditures for Vocational Education purposes under 
all vocational education acts for FY 1968 is $100,909,843, of which 
$13,955,242 is Federal, $33,544,601 is State, and $53,400,00. is local 
funds. Pennsylvania recognizes the fact that vocational education for 
persons V7ith special needs deserves high priority and special attention, 
but at present, this is recognized as a problem of the whole, and given 
individual help wherever possible to correct the problems presented. 



OCCUPiVTIONAL AREAS 

agricultupj: 



Our most coraprehensive pilot agriculture program has been established 
by the school district of Philadelphia as the "Walter Biddle Saul High 
School of Agriculture and Horticulture". Six certificated teachers and 
a Senior Coordinating Teacher of Vocational Agriculture have been employed 
to meet the needs of the 350 boys and girls now enrolled. It is anti- 
cipated that this program will expand to eight teachers and better than 
six hundred students by the opening of the 1967-68 school term. 

The educational program X7ill offer occupational training in (1) 
production agriculture, (2) agricultural business and industry, (3) 
commercial horticulture, (4) agricultural mechanization and automation, 
and (5) animal technician training. 

The curriculum has been designed so that the total program of 
studies for these students shall include a full academic program 
directed toxjard preparation for post-high education and college ed- 
ucation for those x7ho so desire. This program will accommodate 
students with special needs. 
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The repeated requests Iior the immediate employment of graduates 
f this program indicate that there arc many and varied agricultural 
occupation pursuits a/ailablc to persons in the Philadelphia area. 

The physical p].ant is located on a 7C actt farm in West Philadelphia, 
a very strategic agricultural-business employment area. Philadelphia 
is the only major city in the Comnon^?ealth that will provide such a 
program. 



It is planned to make these facilities available ror extensive 
in-service training for all teachers of Vocational Agriculture in 
the southeastern part of Pennsylvania. 

A non- teaching , full-time farm manager is employed to meet the 
needs of the school's 7f acre farm. A full line of farm equipment 
is available 



Additional facilities nox 7 under construction at this location 
are a x 113' dairy barn, a 32' x 130' commercial greenhouse, an 
agricultural mechanics shop of 43' x 130', four combination agricultura 
laboratory-classrooms, and a large assembly- type room for demonstrations 



H OME ECONOMIC S 

1 . Deve lopment and Evaluation of a CurriculufTi for Reta rded Youth to 
Trpro]/e Their Socia l Shills belated to Wage E arning 

Tliic is a pilot program designed to improve the ability of 
handicapped youth to live as independent responsbile adults and to 
improve their wage earn5.ng capacity by improving their skills in 
relating to other people. The program has three phases: (1) Orienta- 

tion, (2) Planning and conducting the classes, and (3) Publish materials. 
It is now in the third phase. Dr. Arthur Gravatt of :he Pennsylvania 
State TInivercity has been in charge of the pirogram. 

Approximately 25 students (male and female) bave been involved 
in this study which has been conducted in cooperation with Skills, Inc 

2 . Home and Institutional Health Aide 

A pilot program in adult vocational education to meet a growing 
need for worlcers to care for the aged and the ill. It is an experimental 
prograr'. to determine whether a training program for home and institu- 
tional health aides can be made effective so that trainees will be 
able to secure employment It is a cooperative program taught by 
the home econouiics teacher and a registered nurse. Field trips were 
used to provide opportunities for greater understanding or the respoa- 
sibiiities of the job. 
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The November , 1!?56, class graduated 52. Twenty-three are 
er.jployed in the occupations for which they were trained; seven are 
employed in related occupations' thirteen are employed in other 
occupations five are unemployed, and; four are unavailable for 
enployrnent due to illness. Tlie November, 1C57, class graduated 5G. 
Follow-u'p on these persons is not complete. 

3 . Food Service 



An educational "Big Cities" training program designed to train 
boys and girls in food service for hospitals, nursing homes, bones for 
the aging, child care centers, and schools. The wor!: experience is 
to be provided through the school food service programs. 

Tliic is the Philadelphia School District. The program started 
duri.ng the 135o-6? school year and no students have as yet joined the 
labor force 

4, Horie-Craft 



This program is .:unded oat of George-Barden and Srdth-Hughes 
funds. It is a Hone Craft program which has been developed cooperatively 
between the Chester Housing Authority and the Chester Public Schools 
to work vTith disadvantaged mothers to improve their living situation. 

It operates in an apartment located in a housing developraent and Is 
designed to lead to training for employment in occupations using the 
itnot^ledge and skills of hor« econoraics. 

Approxii.iately 25C adults are involved each year. 

5. "Bi;> Cities" Pro~ran 

Seven pro.grar.'.s have been given money for equipment to make it 
possible to i-nitiate a variety of wage eamiiig programs such as: Food 

Service, Child Care, House’ieeping Aides, Hone Institutional Management, 
Hof.ie Institutional Assistant, Merchandising and Clothing, and Commercial 
Leuiidry and Dry Cleaning. 

These programs are in the city of Pittsburgh, Graduates of 1^55-67 
were: Child Care - 44; Merchandising and Clothing - 21; Food Service - 

56; Hone Institutional Management - 12; and Home Institutional Assistant 

- 2:. 



6. Community Services 

An employment prograr.i in the area of community service occupations 
which provides training for students with special needs. The areas 
of specialization are: Child Care, Food Service and Homeraaker-Home 

Health Service. Ttiis program began in September of the 1967-6G school 
year. It will be a two year prograi-a with work experience as an 
organize part of the cu.rriculun. No graduates as yet. Tlierc are 
approximately GO students enrolled. 
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7, Crafts for Sale 

A post secondary educational program idilch will provide training 
for retired persons, young adults, and homemakers \d.th leisure time 
who wish to add to their income. Local materials \-d.ll be used to 
produce craft it .1 for gift shops and the tourist trade. It is a 
cocBnunity orient p. >gram to contribute to th^ productivity of the 
area. Biis program was just started in the fall of 1967. There 
arc no graduates as yet. Approximately 20 students are enrolled. 

OFFICE EDdCATION 

Philadelphia School District 

The Philadelphia School District has developed an excellent three- 
year clerical practice course in helping the slow learner or pupil with 
special needs. Material included in each of the three years of the course 
has been designed in a specific order and pattern. 

Clerical Practice 1 (Tenth Year) is devoted to vocational record 
keeping, designed to capture the Interest of the beginning high school 
student and orient him to business practices. It begins with a guidance 
unit vdiich introduces the student not only to clerical work, but also 
points out opportunities in business and business courses. 

Handinriting is emphasized during this first year. The student re- 
ceives one full period of training a week. Considerable emphasis is also 
placed on arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and good work habits. 

Clerical Practice 2 (Eleventh Year) deals with the informational 
aspects of office work. While a certain amount of work with forms is 
included, the course is primarily concerned with giving the student infor- 
mation regarding the operation of a business office; the development of 
skills in using forms is secondary. In addition to the business infor- 
mation and business vocabulary, it offers units in filing, income tax 
work, the use of the telephone in business, credit raanagenent, job infor- 
mation, and Philadelphia place geography. During the eleventh year, also, 
the teacher continues emphasizing arithmetic, grammar, spelling, hand- 
writing, and good work habits. 

Clerical Practice 3 (T^/elfth Year) is a job preparation subject and 
the capstone of the clerical practice program. It reviews and is con- 
cerned x/ith the entire field of clerical office work with special guidance 
in the talcing of erxploynent tests. Spelling and vocabulary building are 
again stresses. Areas of review include grammar, punctuation, business 
arithmetic, filing, and preparation for securing and holding a job. 

IHiilii each school r\ay select the texts which best meet the needs 
of its students, the units prescribed for the work of each year comprise 
the course content in clerical practice and should be followed. 
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Broob/il le Area Hi.^h School. B ro<>kvllle 



A neu course titled "General Business*' was designed and instituted 
in Brooln^ille Area High School dM^ing the 1965-66 school. year for the 
slov; learning student. 

The plan was organized «o that the student on the sophoaore level 
entered the curriculum and continued for a period of three years. 

A special type of teacher with a strong background in methods and 
techniques and with the abil?.ty to recognize the students' problem in 
subject natter, in self-confidence, and in social behavior not generally 
present with this type student was hired to teach the group. 

Three items were kept in mind in structuring the curriculum: 

1. The students, if classified, fall into those who are socially and 
emotionally maladjusted, untrained, and in many instances, the 
failures in the school program. To inspire, motivate, retain, 

and educate then the classes would be small enough for the teacher 
to recognize the varying abilities and interests, and to transform 
these students into useful, self-supporting employees. The 

used were adapted to the student's ability; and classes 
taught on a practical basis instead of a factual basis. 

2. Tlie task could be accomplished if the student were given enough 
time to acquire an eroployable slcill. The edacational blocics 
insumountablc for them in the regular program would be overcome 
by basic retraining and individual tutelage by extending the tine 
for teaching the subject. 

3. The program was developed for fle::lbility. No one is dismissed 
bacaus-3 he is unable to make the grade. An opportunity is given 
each to become what he is capable of bccoralng. 



Interboro Hlr:h School. Glenoldcn 

A duplicating machines operators course has been added recently 
to the aurriculum offerings of Interboro High School, Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania. This progre*V! provides specialized vocational education 
to seniors who have not developed a marketable skill. l>^elvc pupils 
spend approi'.inately two and a half hours daily learning to operate 
machines such as the offset press, stencil duplicator, spirit-duoli- 
cator, photo copier, folder, binding equipment, and rJlcrofilm copiers. 
The course has been instituted as a result of an erttencive study which 
revealed that local indu.'.try offers unusually good employment oppor- 
tunities for skilled duplicating machines operators. 
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DI STRIBUTIVE EDDCATIOH 



Currently tv 7 o types of. special needs are bein^ administered by the 
Dis tributj.ve Education Section. 

Tlie one is the diversiTied occupations prosrar;’. being operated in 
the Northern Ynrl: County High School, Tbwanda Area High School, State 
College Senior High School and Shippensburg Area Senior High School. 

These prograrric for the uiost part deal with students who are potential 
dropouts. By offering the students an opportunity to work in the after- 
noon in lieu of sp<;nding a full day in school there has been a major 
decline in the nuiiber of dropouts in these four districts of students 
enrolled in this program. The program is administered by a teacher who 
also acts as the coordinator for the job experience phase. In most cases 
he meets v/ith the students one period a day imparting general Icnov 7 ledgc 
about the business worlh i.e,, grooming, personal habits, employer- 
employee relations, basic salesmanship, etc. The students come from 
all curriculu;.ic \ 7 ithin the district and are homogeneous in only so 
far as they are receiving job experience. 

The second special needs is being administered at the Eastern 
Montgomery Area Vocational-Technical School. Their philosophy is that 
we must bear in mind that a student cannot advance to a higher skill 
without learning the basics. Therefore, regardless of social or economic 
status, the students who es^presses a need to activate the basic learning 
process must be given the opportunity to do so. 

In the Eastern Montgomery Area Vocational-Technical School at the 
11th grade level, a modified* project approach has been intertwined in 
the “occupational Mix Units have been developed that incorporate audio- 
visual transparencies as well as specific basic instructional projects 
with evaluating criteria. Transferability of skills insofar as individual 
development in concerned is maintained between the units as well as 
from project to project. 

The Occupational Mix Units, for the most part, are common to 
most instructional areas in the technical school so very little 
revision is necessary in the Instructional or project content when 
a new group is taken into the course. Because of this fact, it is 
advisable to retain at least one of the previous group students for 
reinforcement purposes as well as for peer instruction and group 
confidence . 



*Modi£ied project approach is one that instead of utilizing the 
community resources, per se, the area instructor in the technical school 
may be used as the resource person. If the area instructor has an 
active craft or advisory committee, the consnunity indirectly is 
involved through this medium. The modified project student nay gather 
information through the area instructor while instructional objectives 
may be tailored through the same instructor to meet specific needs 
based on recommendations of the advisory committee. This approach 
fully satisfied the condition that a project is a practical activity 
which is substituted for actual work experience. 
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Experinentation, to date, hos been with 
having comnon career goals, selected by laboratory performance 
.ulnutes time slots, equally divided «ith no 

and project work over a three to "®® .’^controlled in-school 

formal evading procedure, seem to provl^ “ to Ae student, 

learning activity that is stimulating and rewarding to 

These two types of programs would be considered special need 



fw twpus trial education 

in compliance with your directive of !>®c®f 
surasary of Technical and Industrial »pian for the 

programs are fully covered and industrial Education", 

^ministration of Local P: ogranm of Technical Jtad“.t” 

Pennsylvani,a Department of Public Instruction, promulgate 

P enn Hill Sc hool District 

This school district is conducting an ®PP'°''®n.?!"e^tLir hlgh^^^ 
students having unmet needs with T"'®f ooorAnttiL in service 

school education by offering to them sLvices curriculum is 

occupation fields. i" <=*>® «'=*' 

^rade with exploratory .f 

These are completed in grades .1^ an specially 

ence is finalized with field n-epkred to supplement 

designed general thirthlf^^ meet 

the shop instruction. It 3-S an P <jt>ecial needs as a supplemental 

the requirements of many pupils wi P .sf...inos in the area 

to the skilled and technical occupation offerings in tne are 

fechnAal srool in whiA the school district participates. 

Bucks County Tec hnical School 

Bucks County Technical School is ®°"^“®*^^„^„®‘’^trspeciS^ 
"Occupational Cooperative i„ his home high school 

In this program the student spends part Durinr the time 

Sd part tiie in employment in business or J„tng 

“e Ludent is engaged in business or 

wages as well as receiving on-the-jo ",,”L.h Special needs and in 
set up to meet the needs of selected pupils .peclal 

special occupatio^l sufficient appeal so that 

school progr^. P;“‘'’'^i“*hlA school education and upon graduation 

oL^rtint^'^Again a posUion in a wage earning occupation. 
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Chester City Schr>ols 

A proposal to use competent, trained, and certified instructors 
in a 1-^0% shop centered environment in several senior hi3h schools 
in the City of Chester to conduct an operational program for those 
pupils who can profit from and through a special needs program be 
‘^ainfuily employed in a work skill in the labor market. The necessary 
related and general education instruction with emphasis on job success 
orientation content. This program is available only to persons over 
14 years of age, or the age of employability upon leaving the 
educational program. 



Philadelphia School District 

Vocational Projects: Upon application of the Philadelphia School 

''-Vocational courses have been approved for operation during 
the 19o7-c .» cenool year in selected high schools and special purpose 
schools ir the Philadelphia Area to meet the requirement of selected 
students and to provide an organized program in which work skills are 
taught. These skills are: 



Food Ser'/ica Worker 
Valet Service 
Shoe Repair 

Work Experience Prog ram 



Service Station Attendant 
Cabinet Making 
Nurses Aide 



The work experience program started at Northern High in the 1965-66 
school year with fifteen enrollees. In a follow up, it is to be noted 
that eleven of these students are employed in the same line of work 
started under the program-- two are attending college and two changed to 
other jobs. This gives us a record of 1307. occupation for the group. 

The 19oa-o7 program has an increased enrollment ovei ’ast year of 
ten, making a total of twenty- five. 

This in itself is an indication that this program meets the needs 
or students in preparation for coping with the competition in today's 
labor market. 

A graduate who can bring to a job the proper attitudes, work habits, 
an understanding of x7ork routines, the importance of personal integrity, 
and experience in working for and with others, has no problem in 
obtaining and holding jobs. 

With the cooperation of the administration, guidance department, and 
the Advisory Committee (v;hich consists of a farmer and school board 
member, a businessman, a banker, school suporientendent, and guidance 
counselor), the work experience program will become one of the most 
important parts of the school curriculum to the high school senior. 
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The majority of the students In this course are not planning to 
attend college, therefore the program is one of the most important 
\;ays of giving these boys and girls a solid foundation in job experience 
under supervision. This means that they are ready to become self- 
supporting citizens with the ability to start work at a better wage and 
a confidence that only previous experience can give. 

The employer also has the advantage of being able to train young 
workers in the way they want them trained, to build up a group of better 
trained workers in the comrn-.nity, to develop better understanding and 
cooperation with the schools. 

The school, too, benefits by providing training in diversified 
fields without an elaborate outlay of shops and personnel. The school 
is given an opportunity to work more closely with local industries and 
professions thus proruoHug good will in the coiiiniunity . 
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Vocational-Technical S chool of Rhode Island 

The Vocational-Technical Division is presently making plans to 
expand programs to enable more students with special needs to receive 
vocational education, A committee was formed to study the curriculum 
and to recommend changes which would allow more flexibility in order 
to accept more students with special needs. It is tentatively planned 
that when the present building program of eight area vocational schools 
in Rhode Island is completed, the curriculum in the State-operated 
vocational-technical school can be adjusted to meet more of the special 
needs in vocational education. 

Just begun this year are programs to allow students from the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf and the Rhode Island Training School for Boys 
in the State detention center for adolescent boys to enroll in programs 
at the School, The students from the School for the Deaf spend the 
morning in their own school taking their academic subjects and the after- 
noon at the Vocational-Technical School receiving vocational training. 

Boys frc‘*i the Training School are enrolled full-time and come to 
the School by nus each day. It is hoped that after the boys are re- 
leased from the Training School, they will continue to attend the 
Vocational-Technical School, 

A number of other students with various handicaps have been accepted 
as special students at the School and are receiving vocational training 
and individual consideration. 



Providence 



The vocational-technical c apartment at Central High School is ac- 
cepting a number of ungraded students with special needs into its pro- 
gram, Its furniture refinishing shop is geared primarily to these 
students. There are students with special needs also enrolled in print- 
ing, sheet metal, and woodworking. 



Central Falls 



The Trade School in Central Falls is set up specifically to handle 
students with special needs. Three-year training programs are offered 
to students in carpentry, electricity, machine shop, and printing, A 
limited amount of a<fademic work is offered which is closely related to 
the vocational training. The only critei-ia for admittance to the pro- 
gram is that the student be 14 years of age and have completed the 
seventh grade. 
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Home Economics Programs for Persons with Special W66ds 

Special classes have been developed for such groups as the socio- 
economic ^handicapped. Classes have been conducted in Food Service at 
the Boys- Training School for the past two years. ‘ It is planned to ex- 
pand further the scope cf this curriculum consistent with the needs of 
the trade and the counsel of the Educational Advisory Committee. 

^ The Girls* Training School (State detention center for adolescent 
girls) has offered a course in Family Living for the past two years. 
Slowly, *'gain^l employment** projects such as waitress training have been 
incorporated into the curriculum. It is hoped that a short intensive 

course in waitress training and cafeteria service can be initiated during 
the coming year. 

A program in Family Living which has been in existence for the past 
five years at the Children* s Center, (State school for homeless children) 
for both boys and girls, has grown from a class in the manipulative skills 
of food preparatr.on to one with greater depth in everyday living. This 
program will conrinue during the coming fiscal year. 



Estimated Total Expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes 



Under Vocational Education Acts 




Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


10,548,214 


1,157,923 


5,033,886 


4,356,405 


Total for Persons with 
Snecial Needs 


47.000 




25.000 


22.000 



I 

I 

I 

i 
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SOUTH CAROLIWA 



Introduction 

We in South Carolina have two programs for students with special needs 
in operation at this time along with programs which other services of 
Vocational Education have in progress. The two programs have one hundred 
students enrolled and are working very successfully. 

In one program we have forty students broken crtwn into groups of twenty- 
three and seventeen. These students are enrolled for three hours of agri- 
culture, agricultural mechanics, air-conditioning, auto mechanics, auto- 
body and fender, business, machine repair, building construction, distrib- 
utive education, electricity, and home economics with regular vocational 
students. The students are given special instruction as to their ability 
and are learning the skills which will help them be employable, otherwise 
they would be dropouts. They are also grouped in English and social 
studies and science and math according to their ability with one teacher 

teaching English and social studies and another teacher teaching science 
and math. 

The otheL programs the students are receiving instruction in are wood- 
auto mechanics, general maintenance, machine shop, welding, brick 
masonry , cosmetology (girls), aide to the elderly, general office helpers, 
and service station attendants This group v/ill take math and English on 
their level of comprehension and ability. 

We tell these stude.its th.Lt there will be no failure; i' they will apply 
themselves. We feel that thei^o programs are helping the students and are 
keeping them in school because they felt as if they are learning something 
worthwhile. 

We have asked for more money next year to begin three other programs 
over the state. 

The proposed enrollment for the program for persons with special needs 
is selected by a committee of school system guidance personnel and secon- 
dary principals. It will be kept at a level of 15 students per teacher for 
academic courses, with students mostly at 8, 9, or 10 grade level, 16 years 
of age or above. About one-half of the time of the teacher in charge of 
this program is reserved for counseling and home visits purposes. All-out 
efforts will be made to assure regular attendance of the students as well 
as contact relations with employers in cases where the student is working. 

It is conceivable that with the two-group plan that the more advanced 
group would within a year be ready for return to the regular classroom, or 
in other cases return to the same program with greater emphasis on voca- 
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tional or skill subjects. Such a system might provide for enrollment 
control and still be somewhat a continuous program. 

The first program of this type is designed for the Southside High School 
of Florence, South Carolina at a total cost of $17,000. The second pro- 
gram is a comprehensive, semi- vocational track for students with special 
needs in the Union Area Schools of Union, South Carolina. This operates 
with vocational education funds for students of Union and Sims High Schools, 
to provide a program of instruction leading to attainment of a saleable 
skill and/or a high school diploma for students with special needs. The 
cost of this program is $30,450 for FY 1968. 

The greatest expansion in Vocational Education will continue to tcike 
place in Trades and Industry. Local high school programs are being expanded 
and new programs are being established. The next greatest expension will 
be in office occupations and distributive education. The demand for cler- 
ical workers will increase and the number of sales workers is expected to 
^ow faster as population grows* and per capita income increases. However, 
insufficient funds and an inadequate supply of qualified teachers will 
limit expansion in both fields. There will not be a big increase in 
establishment of new programs in office occupations and distributive educa- 
tion, but • ..rollments are expected to increase rapidly. In agriculture, 
more emphasis is being placed on off-the-farm occupations. Additional 
courses will be provided here. There are many emplo 5 n^nent opportunities in 
service occupations which require home economics knowledge and skills. 
Additional programs will be organized and offered in the areas of food ser- 
vice, child care. and nursing services, home management, clothing mainte- 
nance, and hotel and motel services. The development of health programs 
and expansion of hospital facilities has created a great demand for trained 
people. There will be some expansion in this area, but again, lack of funds 
and qualified instructional personnel will prevent the expansion needed. 

The estimate of expenditures for Vocational Education Purposes in South 
Carolina for FY 1968 is $13,336,223, of which $4,703,274 is Federal, 
$5,207,947 is State, and $3,425 is local funds. 



Occupational Areas 
Agriculture 



Four new teachers will be added for agricultural occupations in newly 
established area vocational schools. Twenty part-time teachers will be 
added for courses in regular high schools with ten part-time teachers to 
conduct post-high school courses. Three part-time teachers will conduct 
programs for persons with special needs. Twenty part-time teachers will 
teach special courses for young and adult farmers. Courses will be offered 
in ornamental horticulture, sales and service, forestry, and veterinarian • 
ai. .e . 
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Distributive Education 

Twelve additional teachers will be added to provide new and exapnded 
programs, Dillon and Union counties have requested programs for persons 
with special needs. 



Home Economics 



Twenty additional teachers are needed for new and expanded high school 
programs. Four of these are needed to conduct new programs for persons with 
special needs. Occupational classes for homemakers assistants and waitress 
training will be offered. Programs will also be offered for persons who 
live in low-rent housing units and in a women’s correctional institution. 



Office Occupations 

Twenty teachers for new and expanded programs. Two teachers will 
conduct program?, for persons with special needs. Courses will be offered 
for general office clerks, files clerks, and general office work. 



Trade and Industry 

A program has been initiated at an industrial school for girls in 
health occupations. This program, in addition to preparing students for 
job entry skills, stresses attitude and personal hygiene. 
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Introduction 

South Dakota plans to develop programs for persons with special 
needs in fiscal year 1068. Estimated expenditures for this purpose 
in 1968 are $30,000 consisting of $15,000 from P.L. 88-210 and 
$15,000 from local funds. There are no State funds in the estimate- 
Total expenditures for vocational education in the State for fiscal 
year 1968 are $3,093,619, consisting of $1,389,415 Federal funds, 
$195,000 State funds, and $1,509,204 local funds. Responsibility for 
development and supervision of these programs has been delegated to 
the State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education on a part- 
time basis. 

A program for persons with special needs in South Dakota has 
been implemented in Sioux Falls on a pilot project basis. The first 
year has proved to be satisfactory. Rapid City, Aberdeen, Watertown 
and Kitcheli are considering implementing such a program in Septend>er. 

A study of the feasibility to implement vocational programs at the 
South Dakota Training School and the School for the Deaf is now under 
consideration. 

It is believed that a special program similar to the Comprehensive 
Youth Facility T«'iich is in operation at Gloiuc Falls, funded under the 
Manpower Development and Training, would .naet the needs of the youth 
that have been assigned to the training school. After the interests 
of the students have been identified they could be referred to an area 
school. Other programs to develop skills could be implemented in 
the present facilities. 

The excellent program in operation at the Comprehensive Facility 
at Sioux Falls is an MDTA program with rules of eligibility which do 
not cover high school students. However, this program is of great 
value for determining needs of persons with special needs before they 
become dropouts . Similar programs may be developed for secondary 
schools for potential dropouts and dropouts who return to school. 
Without benefits of training allowances and other services of MDTA 
programs , vocational education programs may be developed vjhich woiiW 
se^e the needs of these persons before they drop out of school. 

This is an eye-opener for what might be done under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

No other programs are noted for 1968 in South Dakota. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tennessee plans to continue the development of vocational education for 
persons with special needs in fiscal year 1968, Twelve additional full- 
time remedial instiuctors and five new vocational instructors will be required 
for this expansion. Occupational fields to be emphasized include low- 
level office occupations* light machine operators* hotel and motel service 
workers* laundry and dry cleaning occupations* building maintenance* health 
occupations and other service occupations. Plans for purchase of new 
equipment embrace the setting up of thirty additional remedial laboratories 
and twelve vocational laboratories. In addition the State staff will 
provide consultative services for planning* building construction and 
improvement of facilities for this area of instruction. A State Supervisor 
for vocational education for persons with special needs is now serving with 
responsibility for the development and supervision of these 

prograui . 

Estimated expenditures for vocational education for persons with special 
needs in Tennessee for fiscal year 1968 are $400*000* of which $150*000 
is Federal* $5.50, CCO State, and $100,000 local funds. 

THE 0CCUPATI(yT\L AURA.*! 



Vocational education programs for persons with special needs are planned 
fiscal year 1963 in the following areas: 



Agriculture 

Distributive Education 
Home Economics 
Office Occt^ations 
Trades and Industry 



two programs 

TV tt 

Homemaking (6 progs,); 
five programs 
fifteen programs 



Gainful occup. (7 progs.) 



The Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education held a 
workshop for teachers* couselors* coordinators* supervisors* administrators 
and other persons involved in the development and operation of programs in 
vocational education for persons with special needs, August 7-11* 1967. 
The Program Services Section developed an outstanding five-day program led 
by JaiKs R, Vinson* State Supervisor, Special Needs and Ed, B, Hudgens* 
Coordinator of Program Services for Vocational Education on the campus 
of Middle Tennessee State University at Murfreesboro. 



Discussions centered aroung questions which many are asking about spe- 
cial needs. Examples are: "Hhat is the philosophy of vocational education?" 

what is the purpose of vocational education?" "For whom is vocational ed- 
ucation intended?" "Why is vocational education necessary?" "What is the 
philosophy of vocational education for persons with special needs?" "What 
is the State Board for Vocational-Technical Education Organizational struc- 
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ture for administering vocational education in Tennessee?" 

Special sessions of the workshop dealt with topics of motivation of 
special needs students; program development for special needs, teacher 
qualifications and behavior, special methods of working with special needs 
students, understanding the problems and basic xteeds of special needs stu- 
dents and the administrators role in the program. 

Guidelines for developing special needs programs were presented. Lec- 
tures by e9q>erts on "attitudes," "a variety of methods," "Individual vs. 
group instruction," "Teaching Aids," "Grouping for more effective remedial 
instruction," "Communications," and "Special methods in reading and mathe- 
matics." 

Two skill centers in operation in Memphis with 120 low achievers and 
eleven instructors were analyzed. Interesting pass-out materials with help 
for special needs personnel were discussed and distributed. 

In general, this workshop is a fine example of what State leadership 
can do to st*'i!U?"^te interest and activity for purpose 4 (a) 4 of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. 
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Introduction 

It is predicted that by 1970 seventy percent of all peuTticipants in 
the labor market will be high school graduates./ Statistics reveal, however, 
that 49 percent of all students who begin first grade do not graduate from 
high school and one -third do not finish the tenth grade. The Occupational 
Training Program (the State’s vocational education program for persons with 
special needs) is specifically aimed at coTnbating this serious dropout 
problem. The program is designed for in-school students fourteen years of 
age or older who have academic, socio-economic or other handicaps preventing 
them from succeeding in regular programs of vocational education. The 
program is designed to increase the holding power of schools by providing 
practical instruction in which students can succeed. The program consists 
of a coiA>inat ion of occupational training and a modified or up-graded aca- 
demic curriculum. Students are assisted in the si^porting academic phase 
to increase their basic education to minimum satisfactory levels through 
provision cf mod?.fied and remedial curricula. In addition, students are 
provided ocr^pational training that will prepcU^e them for entrance into 
regular vocational education programs or equip them with salable knowledge 
and skills commensurate with their abilities should they terminate their 
school careers prior to high school graduation. 

The program is administered throu^ the office o^ Vocational Program 
Development , Public Schools , where a director and two State consultants 
are in charge of developing, directing, e:q>anding, anid evaluating the pro- 
gram. 'Jr. 

Some 6,500 students are currently being served by the program. The 
growth of the program is reflected in the fact that there are now 59 school 
districts participating in the program. Over 209 teachers are now imple- 
menting the program. The Texas program is in its third year of operation. 
Bequests from superintendents for programs in their school systems make it 
appear that the program could double in size by the next school year if the 
funds are available. 

Criteria for selecting students for enrollment in thiff program have 
been clearly and specifically established. This criteria reveals that the 
State has concretely determined and defined what it believes is the 
"special needs" student who is also the potential dropout. Counselors and 
other school personnel use the following criteria for selection and place- 
ment of students in programs of Occupational Training: 

Lew or under-achievers, usually average. They are often handicapped 
academically because of low scholeistic ability and/or lack of educational 
and cultural advantages. They must be retarded by one or more grades, or 
one or more years behind in achievement level. 
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Low ability in communication skills. They are at a disadvantage with 
other students because of low reading ability, lack of verl-jl flvency, 
creativity, ^ility to think abstractly, capacity for deferred gratification 
short attention span, and slowness of learning. 

Irregular in attendance, frequently tardy, and disinterested in school. 
They feel that they are second-cleiss citizens at school and as a result do 
not like school, believe they cannot learn, and feel their teachers neither 
accept nor understand them. 

Have no personal goal, lack a sense of purpose, lack self-confidence, 
and often develop negative self-images. Because there is lack of opportu- 
"them at home or in the immediate neig^hboihood to become acquainted 
with a w^ of life different from their own or with persons in occupations 
of a hi^er status than those with whom they associate, they may not be 

attend school or to want something better. In other words, 
they are potential dropouts . 

An in-service teacher training program is conducted by the State for 
the purpose of developing appropriate curricula and instructional media 
md materials a:id to assure that the teachers of this program are skilled 
in working with and teaching the type of student enrolled in the program. 



Phases of the Occipational Training Program and its Organization 
Academic Phase 



The academic portion of the program is a special academic curriculum 
departing from traditional standards, and is conducted on an ungraded 
basis. Language, mathematics, science, and other courses are adapted to 
the level and learning ability of the students. Students handicapped in 
reading ability are provided remedial reading instruction instead of 
traditional English. Students of low achievement in mathematics, science 
or social studies are given remedial instruction. Other academic provisions 
are: 



1. Curricula are flexible in all subject matter in order to teach 
on the achievement level of the student. 

2. Kemedial work is given students in areas of low level achievement 
parallel with identified ability. 

3. Primary enphasis is c»i the basic tools of language arts and mathe- 
matics, including skills in reading, speaking, writing and listening, and 

in acquiring basic arithmetic skills. 

4. Content of academic instruction is functional with practical 
application to occipational training. 
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Occupational Phase 

The occupational training portion of the program consists of a com- 
bination of classroom instruction with shop training, or actual on-the-job 
training, with students placed in part-time employment in the community. 
Training is on a level adapted to the interest , aptitudes and ability of 
students . 

« 

The beginning phases cf the training progTam for boys may be in re- 
lation to a cluster of occipations such as (1) general construction trades, 
(2) horticultural occupations, (3) building maintenance occupations, 

(4) litho related occupations, (5) general metal trades, (6) general 
mechanical repair and (7) general marine repair. 

The prcgram for girls in the initial stages may be in occupational 
clusters relating to eirployment available to women, such as (1) domestic 
jobs, (2) employment in food service, (3) apparel service, (4) furnishings 
service, (5) lodgir.g and related service, (6) commercial display and deco- 
ration and (7) office duplication work. Since employment in the above occu 
pations in many cases are open to both men and women, it is not implied 
that separate programs are organized for boys and girls. Since the 
students enrolled in the Occupational Training Program must be, at least 
initially, one or more years below normal achievement in several academic 
courses, the occupational clusters embraced in this program are a result 
of job requireiiient analysis. Instructional content areas within each 
occupational cluster are also a product of actual job analysis. 



Program Organization 



For effective instruction and supervision every effort is made to 
keep enrollment down to 15 students per any one shop or laboratory class. 

Laboratory or shop classes are taught for a minimum of two consecutive 
class periods per day, five days each school week. 

Occupational guidance and counseling is provided by a qualified counse 
lor outside of the laboratory or shop class. 

The training of all students enrolled in part-time cooperative trainin 
is, with the exception of grade placeinent, conducted in accordance with 
policy applicable to all part-time cooperative vocational programs in the 
State , 

A teacher who teaches two or more occupational training laboratory or 
shop classes or two cooperative occupational trcdning classes is considered 
to be a full-time teacher. 

Students in the laboratory programs are taught individually, in teams 
or in small groups. They are given the opportunity to progress through 
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all units of the course. Related information necessary to perform the 
work assignments is taught concurrently with the development of manipula 
tive skills. 



Anci llary Services 



Teacher Education 



State-wide orxe-week workshops will be conducted for the new and ex- 
perienced teachers of the Occupational Training Program. During the first 
month of FY 1958 a five-day workshop was held in San Angelo for some 150 
teachers of the Occupational Training Program. The principal activity of 
this worieshop was the development of instructional units for the several 
occupational clusters. Approximately 120 teachers teaching vocational 
subjects on a laboratory basis were involved in three 10 clock-hour sessionr 
on instruction. Tne sessions by title were (1) "Introduction in Methods 
of Teaching," (2) 'Organization and Use of Instruction Materials," and 
(3) "Shop and Classroom Organization and M magciiient . " The other 30 teacher? 
who were teacher-coordinators of cooperative part-time programs were in- 
volved in a 30 clock -hour session entitled "Cooperative Training Orienta- 
tion." 



Activities which are being considered if funds can be obtained are 
as follows: 

1. A pre-service program for vocational teachers for students with 
special learning needs. 

2. A State or regional institute for academic teachers who are teach- 
ing students enrolled in the vocational program. 

3. A study of the prepared instructional materials with revisions 
as indicated by the study group. 



Curriculum Development 

Occupational training study guides will continue to be developed for 
persons with special needs. The development of academic courses coordi- 
nated with occupational training will also be continued. Also, a guide 
for teachers in these programs will be written. 



Research, Experimental and Developmental Programs 

One e 3 q>erimental program is being conducted by an independent school 
district to determine to what extent vocational education is of benefit 
to the educable mentally retarded. This project has been approved for a 
two-year study. 
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A two-week workshop held at Texas Technological College and funded by 
the Research Coordinating Unit of the Vocational Department to provide 
learning experiences for both vocational and academic teachers of students 
with special learning needs. The main objective of this workshop was to 
make the teachers more knowledgeable of the youth they were teaching and 
how to work with them. 

^ A four-week workshop for Teachers of Occupational Training under the 
guidance of the State's Vocational Department v/as held in El Paso. This 
project was also funded by the State's RCj. The workshop was held for the 
purpose of assisting the occupational training teachers of El Paso school 
district to develop program designs and curriculum guides for shop programs 
and related ungraded academic instructional materials appropriate to the 
particular needs of the students in this school district, a large number 
being Mexican-niuericans . 



Occupational Trair.irg for the Educable Mentally Retarded 

The program of Occupational Training for Educable Mentally Retarded 
In-School Students fourteen years of age or older whose IQ's are at least 
50 and no higher than 70 is as follows: 

^ The program consists of a combination of a modified or ungraded academ- 
ic curriculum and occupational training designed to prepare students for 
gainful employment . 



Objectives of the Program 

^ provide students with occupational training preparing them for 

gainful enployment in jobs requiring low levels of knowledge and skills. 

2. Provide a terminal education program for the Educable Mentally 
Retarded student, suited to his ability and aptitude, that will prepare 
him for citizenship as a gainfully employed adult. 

3. Encourage the educable mentally retarded student who has left 
school to return to school. 

^ 4. ^To develop student attitudes, appreciations and understandings 

in relation to the school and the value of an education, respect for him- 
s©lf* lis peers, ana his country, and through providing motivation and 
opportunity lo achieve at his level, providing him with a sense of succeed- 
ing. 

5. To provide specialized vocational guidance and counseling for these 
students, including psychological and occupational aptitude testing. 
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Students who meet the criteria for admission to Special Education as 
in the Stata Plan for Special Education, November, 1965, pages 
10-11 are eligible. Additionally, students must have completed the first 
four levels of development in Special Education. 

The follov/ing information will be used to determine pupil eligibility: 

1. Chronological age (14). 

2. Minimum mental age 3.5. 

3. Intelligence quotient approximately 50 to 70. 

4. Written coinp rehens ive psycliologiccii report signed by examiner# 

5. Physician’s written report of medical evaluation. 

6. Signed recommendation of local placement committee. 

7. Signed statement from parents or guardian approving admission to 
class for educable mentally retarded. 



Programs of Instruction 



The program should be devised to permit participation of both boys 
and girls. 



Estimated Total £ 2 q>enditures for Vocational Education Purposes 

Under Vocational Education Acts 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Estimated Total for 

all Vocational Education 


59,418,392 


15,312,184 


37,605,352 


6,500,856 


Total for Persons with 
Snecial Needs 


1,698,280 


849,140 


699,140 


150,000 
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Introduction 



Some new programs will be attempted for persons with special needs. 
Approximately four ncv7 teachers will be employed. In addition, some persons 
with special needs may be selected for inclusion in regular vocational 
education progrcuiis. Where needed, special classes will be established for 
welfare recipients . It is most likely that these programs will be in the 
service occupations and in lower-skilled, short-term programs. 



The Occupational Areas 

Service occupation expansion will take place in food service, agricul- 
tural sales and services, auto servicing, distributive education, and hotel, 
motel service occurvations and health occupations. These programs are in 
the process of development. 



Expansion Program 



Increased efforts will be made to secure industry’s support of cooper- 
ative programs involving special education students. This may increase 
requirements for teachers. The possibility of establishing workshops' manned 
by special education personnel to do piece, part, or subcontract work is 
being investigated. If established, this program will also increase the 
number of teachers needed. Continued atten!"ion will be directed toward 
training ’’companions for the Elderly” and ”Komema3<er Aides” and similar 
occupational areas. A gradual increase in the service occupations programs 
for 11th and 12th grade special education students is planned. Cooperation 
with other agencies through such agencies as CAMPS should permit a wider 
variety of occupational offerings. Through close liaison with Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Special Education, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Employment Service , and other agencies , it is hoped that the breadth of 
effective vocational education offerings for persons with special needs 
will be expanded. 

Utah estimates expenditures for persons with special needs of $423,267 
in fiscal year 1968, of which $37,315 is Federal, $92,760 State, and 
$293,192 local funding. The total estimared e>q)enditures for vocational 
education in fiscal year 1968 for the State is $7,324,999 of which 
$1,466,054 is Federal, $2,483,094 State and $3,875,851 local funding. 

The State of Utah has delegated the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and supervision of vocation education for persons with special 
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J*’® Specialist in Distributive Education, who will be respons- 

A Service Occupations Education Guide has been 
?eacherf i^tJ^® A^inistrators , supervisors, coordinators and 

ednStinn.? ^ organization and operation of general and specialized 
occunatioT^e ^ m the fields of service, semi-skilled and unskilled 

vene^e^ df ■ “"f “Native services for this Guide were under the 

thrSt^ sia^e^p'! Fcrsgren and Charles S. Winn of 

^sourS Vocational Education. This is a most useful 

^rsp“cfai ^eeds vocational education pxt,grams for persons 
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VERMONT 



Introduction 



The estimated expenditures for Vocational Education for persons with 
special needs in Vermont for FY 1968 are $15,000 which includes $7,000 
Federal and $8,000 local funds# There are no State funds in this allo- 
cation, Total estimated expenditures for Vocational Education are 
$8,823,000, including $845,000 Federal, $6,994,000 State, and $984,000 
local- funds. Program priorities to expand Vocational Education for persons 
with special needs include the addition of two instructors to teach persons 
with special needs at the North County Union High School at Newport, 

Other vocational instructors may offer special courses designed for persons 
with special needs as the occasion arises. 



Occupational areas 

Programs for slow learners may be provided to include diversified 
occupational training at the maintenance-custodial level, foods products 
and processing, ornamental horticulture, gainful home economics areas such 
as hotel-motel aides, salad girls, pressers, etc. An ungraded occupational 
training program in special education will be offered at one school# 
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Introduct 5 on 



Virginia is one of the few states which has been rble to supply 
figures that give an estimate of the number of students with 
special needs. This is not a closely accurate estimate as the figures 
are based upon the number retained by grades for the year 1965-66: 



Grade 


No. Retained 


Percent Retained 


No. Promoted 


.7 


5,541 


6 


76,043 


8 


9,084 


11 


69,839 


9 


7,107 


10 


63,349 


10 


5,897 


9 


56,010 


11 


4,125 


7 


51,418 


12 


3,144 


6 


49,107 




34,898 







It is realized that the fact that a student is retained and not 
nrcmoted does not mean that he could not succeed in the regular voca- 
tional program, but it is estimated that many of this group should be 
classified as having special needs and that this figure gives the best 
information available. If 50% of those retained are special needs 
students, there were about 17,000 students in the state in 1966-67 and 
at that time there were only about 10% of this group actually enrolled 
in special needs classes. In some schools students who are enrolled in 
special needs classes are also enrolled in special academic classes 
geared to their abilities and needs. In other situations, particularly 
in the smaller schools having limited facilities, these students are 
enrolled in regular classes with their limitations being recognized. 

Special emphasis is to be placed on vocational programs for per- 
sons with special needs in FY 1968. It is expected that those respon- 
sible for this training would also be responsible for placement in entry- 
level jobs. This requires additional work in job development and co- 
operation with prospective employers. 



Occupational Areas 



Home Economics 



Two types of special needs will be provided, i.e., gainful occu- 
pations classes and classes directed toward the vocation of hcmtemaking . 
The gainful occupations classes will follow a program of studies 
adapted to the needs of the students, including: development of 

positive attitudes toward the world of work, orientation to gainful 
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occupation courses in home economics vihich are available in upper grades 
of high school, development of personal characteristics which make one 
more enployable, development of skills needed in personal improvement, 
including health and personal appearance, and development of some abili- 
ties in handling money and in providing for personal needs for the neces- 
sities of life. Opportunities will be given to observe employees at work 
in jobs similar to those for tdiich the training is planned. 

In some schools separate classes in homemaking will be provided. 
Clcisses will be provided in grades eight and nine, and in some situations 
grade seven, with an enrollment period of one, two, or three years, de- 
pending on the needs of individuals and progress made in overcoming defi- 
ciencies. The degree of concentration of instruction will be determined 
by the needs of the students, objectives of the course, instructional 
time of the teacher, and available facilities. Projected Program Acti- 
vities for Virginia in FY 1968 show that 65 programs will be offered in 
Home Economics in Virginia, the largest field for persons with special 
needs. EnroliTnent increased 18 percent in 1866-67. Instruction was pro- 
vided for 1,249 persons with special needs in 1967, mostly in food, 
clothing, health, child-care, home-care, money management, etc. 



Agriculture 



Enphasis in this area for special needs students is primarily in 
genered mechanics and off-ferm occupations related to agriculture for 
persons whose needs are not being met by present school offerings. At 
least one-half of the total time would be spent in group instruction 
either in classrooms or laboratories. The remainder of the time is spent 
in the laboratory with skill development activities. There will be 38 
programs in Agriculture for persons with special needs, primarily in hi^ 
schools having limited vocational offerings which provide opportunity for 
students to learn skills needed for entry level jobs. Twenty-nine hi^ 
school teachers tau^t one or more classes for youths with special needs 
in 1967, and four additional instructors were added for rural hi^ schools. 
Most of these were in general mechanics classes, but some were in forestry, 
masonry, small gasoline motors, welding, and caipentry. 



Distributive Education 



To provide the estimated 14,000 new workers needed annually in 
distributive occupations, D. E. continues to expand its offerings to 
m>:re secondary students and a major expansion for adults. The 
preparatory project plan has made possible the extension of D. E. 
programs into more rural hig^h schools in the state. Two cities now 
offer a course for 8th and 9th grade potential dropouts entitled 
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"Education for Eiroloyroent under D.E. Fifteen pre-employment clashes 
in five metropolitan centers to train 128 unemployed dropouts were 
offered in cooperation with the Virginia Enployment Commission. 



Trades and Industry 

Construction and service trades occupational programs are increasing 
in number. There will be 26 programs in Trade and Industry for persons 
with special needs. Air-conditioning and refrigeration, building trades 
clusters, certified laboratory assistants, food trades, maintenance and 
repair are examples. 



Health Occupations 

Some expansion has been going on in programs for persons with spec-*^ 
cial needs. There are eleven programs planned for FY 1968 in training 
for Nurses *s Aides, Male orderlies, etc. 



Office Education 



The popularity of these programs parallels the labor market needs 
in Virginia. Continued labor shortages in hi^er skilled areas indicate 
the need for more programs for persons with special needs in the general 
clerical field with caitinued training in stenography, accounting, data 
processing, and records management. 

Business Education courses a:^ offered in every school division in 
the state, but not in every hi^ school. Of 352 hi^ schools offering 
business education, 299 are either reimbursed or reimbursable. Programs 
for deaf and blind students were offered at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 
tation Center for 157 students and five teachers. Further expansion of 
programs for persons with special needs is under way. 

The estimated expenditures for vocational education purposes tinder 
all vocational Acts for FY 1968 in Virginia are $13,949,294 of which 
$6,974,647 is Federal; $1,409,282 is State; and $5,565,365 is local 
funds. For persons with special needs the estimated e3q>enditures for 
Virginia in FY 1968 are $90,000 of which $45,000 is Federal; $15,000 
is State; and $30,000 is local. While this is a small percentage of 
the total for all vocaticxial education, it does show that special plans 
and programs are to be implemented with a specific allocation of funds 
for this purpose. 
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Introduction 



West Virginia continues to remain predominantly rural in composition 
and the common association of declining. rate ;Of -population growth with such 
conditions as urbanization, industrialization and mass education clearly 
does not pertain to the State* In contradistinction to the National pop- 
ulation growth. West Virginia sustained a population decline of 145 thou- 
sand, or a loss of 7,5% between 1950 otlS 1950, This oercentafre decline ex- 
ceeded all other states , and in the ’eaf ly sixties ^ West Vii*ginia \:a 3 the 
only state wnich continued to lose population. More than 60% of the people 
live in towns with a population of less than 2,500, Seven cities account 
for 50-6 of the total urban population. The other half of the urban pop- 
ulation lives in centers with population ranging from 2,500 to 19,180, 

The acceleration of technological change has aggravated the problems 
of employment and un^ployment , Although a rising economy has provided an 
increased number of jobs for laborers and semi-skilled workers, the great - 
est increases in jobs occur in the clerical, technical and professional 
positions. Farm employment has declined from one out of six workers in 
1945 to one out of sixteen in 1965, The adequacy of the state's labor 
force is measurable in years of education completed by those who operate 
in todays work force. West Virginia reports the median school years com- 
pleted by perso.ns 25 years and over in 1960 as 8.8 for both sexes, 8,7 for 
male and 8,9 for female. Comparable figures for the United States are 
10,6, 10,3 and 10,9, In 1960, West Virginia reported 109,800 persons 25 
years and over with less than five years of schooling, or 11% compared to 
National figures of 8,302,600 or 8,3%, These facts turn attention to the 
need for education, the need for vocational education and the need for 
vocational education for persons with special needs. 

In the projected program of activities in vocational education for 
fiscal year 1968, the estimated total expenditures for vocational education 
purposes under all vocational education acts is $8,498,027 of which 
$2,838,027 is^ Federal, $1,100,000 is State, and $4,560,000 are local funds. 
For vocational education for persons with special needs, the estimated 
total expenditures for fiscal year 1968 are $180,000, of which $90,000 is 
Federal, $135,000 State, and $55,000 local funds. Responsibility for the 
development and supervision of programs for persons with special needs 
has not been delegated to a full-time supervisor. This is managed from 
the office of the State Director for Vocational Education, 



The Occupational Areas 



Trades and Industry 

Six programs are to be operated on secondary level, with three pro- 
grams for persons with special needs in the area vocational schools. Four 
new teachers are to be added in fiscal year 1968. New and additional in- 
structional fields are: 



Occupational Shop 
Building Maintenance 
Building Construction 
Woodworking Machine Operator 



Vocational Business and Office Education 



New and additional instructional fields are: 

Duplicating Machines Operator 
File Clerks 



Distributive Education 

New fields of retailing occ\ipations are to be explored. 



WASHINGTON 
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Introduction 

More and more emphasis is being given to the development of vocational 
programs for persons \/ith special needs. In the city of Pasco, for example, 
a program will be in^lemented in Septeniber 1967 which will focus on 
school leavers and which will begin with study of the individuals concerned 
and programs developed on the basis of needs, aptitudes, formal education 
completion, and employment opportunities. In this program it is anticipated 
that basic education instruction will be interlocked with gainful employ- 
ment objectives. 

Throughout the State of Washington, there is a high level of interest, 
particularly in the high schools, to provide more curriculum dimensions 
for students who are potential dropouts, or students who have no discerible 
commitment to either an occupational goal or education beyond the high 
school. Tbo'^-; . being given to the possibility of assisting a number 

of such districts with the establishment of research and development 
positions. Each of these positions would be tied into an over-all State 
attack on this problem. It is hoped through such a frontal attack with 
the potential support from research activities that considerable progress 
can be made during the twelve month period in FY 1968. 

A critical part of the concern for people with special needs involves 
minority groups. Much activity will be concentrated on this phase, par- 
ticularly in urban centers such as Seattle and Tacoma. In Central Wash- 
ington an additional dimension is needed for Spanish-speaking minorities 
who have langiiage and cultural problems as a beginning point. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that on an individual basis, 
taking care of people with special needs in an on-going program and has 
been a part of the traditional activity for sometime. In tW.s instance, an 
individual is given assistance and as soon as appropriate he will be placed 
in an ongoing program ^diere he can profit from the instruction. These 
Instances tend to lose their Identity and are difficult to tally when it 
is necessary to indicate statistically how many people with special needs 
have been assisted. The traditional technical institute or area vocational 
school program is an effort to take care of people with special heeds. 

The newer program development in the immediate future will include much 
more attention to helping indlvduals and groups to improve their educational 
base so they can profit from ongoing vocational programs. 

The estimated expenditures for persons with special needs for Wash- 
ington in FY 1968 is $342,100 of which $74,300 is Federal, $126,200 is 
State, and $141,600 is local funds. The estimate of total expenditures 
for vocational education purposes under all vocational education Acts for 
FY 1968 in Washington is $14,386,160 of which $3,779,090 is Federal, 
$4,605,970 is State and $6,001,100 is local funds. It is the intent in 
FY 1968 to focus on those high school students who tend to remain un- 
committed to an educational objective at present. This will be a major 
part of the program and represents the highest priority of attention. 
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Occupational Areas 
Home Economics 

Nine programs are to be operated In FY 1968 » with seven of these for 
Home Economics for gainful employment for persons with special needs. An 
increase of 15% in enrollments Is expected In FY” 1968. Fifty new teachers 
will be needed. Food service worker* clothing alterer* child care aide* 
retirement home aide and homemaker's assistance courses will be offered. 

Office O ccupations 

Six programs are to be operated In office occupations for persona 
with special needs. Business and office occupation fields anticipate a 
growth of 30% or more during FY 1968. One hundred to one hundred fifty 
new teachers will be needed. Data processing* business machines* duplication 
equipment operation* and general clerical courses will be offered. 

Technical Edu cation 

Two programs will be in operation in FY 1968 for persons with special 
needs. 

Trades and Industry 

Four programs will be In operation In FY 1968 for persons with special 
needs in Trades and Industry. New curriculum designs with the job 
family or job cluster approach will be en^haslzed. Sixty new teachers 
will be needed. 

Distributive 



A growth of 30% or more Is e3q>ected In enrollments In Distributive 
Education for FY 1968. Ten new teachers will be needed. Preparatory pro* 
grams in sales and distribution fields will be offered. Agrl-dlstrlbutlve 
courses will be developed. 

Agriculture 

A growth in enrollments of 10% is anticipated in FY 1968* principally 
in off-the-farm related occupations. Twenty-five new teachers will be 
needed. Ornamental horticulture* floriculture* turf management courses 
will be offered. 
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Introduction 

Throufrh a close workinf- relationship with the ’Wisconsin State 
Enployment Service and other ori^anizations , a continuous attempt is 
beanp made to identify occupational ^ields for which hip[h school 
vocational education and traininrr is appropriate. Special emphasis 
will be ^iven to identification of occupations for which students of 
low ability or those with special needs nipht benefit. The identification 
or a threat impendinp need for providin/r v^orkers for hospitals and 
other areas of health occunations is a case in point. Analysis of 
such occupations and the determination of the level of activity in 
vocational education appropriate for hi'^h schools is nov; under 
serious study. 

^ Persons ’ith special needs constitute a continuing concern of 
Wisconsin schocdc. The philosophy of "Education for All of the 
.eonle, is lulrilled throurrh meeting the needs of idividuals what- 
ever or v/herever they may be. Opportunity throueh special funds to 
seek out persons with needs rot previously served are assiduously 
souyht. The Proiected Program Activities for risconsin in fv 1963 
shows that estimated expenditures for persons with special needs in 
vocational education are ^120,000, o"^ which $60,000 is Federal; 

$30,000 IS State; and $30,000 is local money. The total estimated 
expenditures for all Vocational Education Acts for h’isconsin in 
FY 1960 is $11,399,822, of which $5,690,911 is Federal; $835,660 is 
State; and $4,864,251 local funds. 

Other funds are available under •’DTAj /RA, cooperative projects 
under OEO, "lYC, Vocational 'Rehabilitation, Special Education, FSFA, 

EDA, etc., which are sought for cooperative funding and operation to 
serve the needs of persons with special needs in vocational education. 

Few staff positions have been created in the fields of Health, 
Agriculture, Business, Technical Education; and a pro^^ram admini- 
strator for persons with special needs. A full-time supervisor of 
guidance and student services is now at work in this area, with 
additional staff assi«^ned as needed. A full-time supervisor has been 

's ’’aye-earning occupations. In addition, 
a variety of general and specific in-service activities v?ill be pro- 
vided for the strengthening of the supervisors and program admini- 
strators no^» serving in the vocational education pro^^ram. Stron<r 
emphasis is placed on interesting teachers in specialized summer 
workshops in these fields for upgrading purposes and for keeping 
abreast of new teacniaues and media. 

About 400 full-time teachers ’'ill be needed to meet the demands of 
new and expanded programs in vocational education in fY 1968. 
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The Occupational Areas 



To profTrams !rere reported in specific occupational categories •^or 
persons with special needs. It is apparent that provisions for these 
students are r'ade in the re<^ular vocational offerings , with supplementary 
instruction in remedial areas of communication and computation skills. 
Some special programs designed' special callv for rersons with special 
needs are reported under occupational cate<^ories. There is some 
information on occupational areas; 



Home Fconomics 



Various community groups are expressing the need for more Day Care 
Centers and a training prograi'' for personnel which would utilize semi- 
skilled or unsl'illed persons. A Dav Care Aid Pro<^raT"' has been developed 
for the 'lil^-raukee fjchcol o^ 'Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
in 15t 7. "I'he ’'•adison Cchool of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education has de^''eloped pro'^rams in clothin'^, textiles and tailoring. 
Efforts »»ill be made to develop o^ferin"s in the following fields: 

^ood Service Vorke*^, Food Service Supervisor, Catering 'Personnel, 

Hostess Assistants (v^aitresses) , Drapery Construction, Clothing 
Alterations, Vursinc^ Home Service Aides, ■ 'anage’-’ent Aides, Homemaker 
Assistants and Day Care Aides. 



Of -Pice Occupations 



The development of office and marketing courses for the adult 
basic education program is being initiated course outlines in both 
fields are bein" developed, '^’here has been an increase in the number of 
occupations served in office occupations, including such areas as 
general clerical, data processing, office machines, Filing, clerk-typist, 
cashier training, shov^-card writing and holidav and extra sales 
training, etc. which nay rjell utilize persons with special needs. 



Distributive V(5ucation 



The one-year or less full-time programs in Distributive Education 
will be expanded to serve more students with special needs. Plans are 
in process to expand the service husiress areas, such as motel, hotel 
and restaurant services. Distributive Education offerings for management 
and mid-management sho^’ a maiority of enrollees from small businesses. 
These very often have employees and executives who are high school 
dropouts seeking to upgrade themselves. 
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Trades and Industry 

Programs are preparatory for entering occupations and extension 
for individuals already employed. The trade and industrial program 
employs 710 full-time teachers and approximately 850 part-time teachers 
throughout the Sxate. Service to young adults is of special importance. 
Courses available to persons with special needs include auto mechanics, 
auto repair, barbering, quantity food preparation, cosmetology, diesel 
mechanics, appliance servicing, etc. There are 180 programs of this 
type available in Vlisconsin. 



Health Occupations 

These programs are offered mainly on post-high school level, 
with ages of students from 17 to over 50. Some have previous work 
experience, and educational backgrounds range from no high school to 
one or two years of college. 



Indian Education 



Adult classes for Indians were established in bookkeeping, type- 
writing, English and speech, furniture renovating, and draperies and 
slipcovers in Henomonee County. A class in homemaking was also 
organized. Fifty adults were enrolled. Special programs have also beena^ga- 
nizedin Milwaukee for Negroes, Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. Kenosha 
and Stevens Point Vocational Schools have organized vocational classes 
for migratory workers from Texas. 



Another Opportunity 

The State of Wisconsin established day continuation schools for 
youth who drop out of high school without graduating. These persons 
are helped to become self-sustaining workers and good citizens. This 
type of special needs program has operated in a most successful manner, 
helping disadvantaged youth to receive additional educational opportu- 
nities. The Milwaukee Continuation School, maintained by the 
Milwaukee Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education is an 
excellent example of an effective program for persons with special 
needs in all vocational and remedial educational areas. 

Any person 16 or 17 years old, who has not completed high school 
is required by lav; to attend full-time public or parochial school 
until he completes high school, or becomes 18. He may transfer to 
the Vocational School with parental consent and principals endorse- 
ment at age 16 and attend full-time the Milwaukee Continuation School. 
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Diagnostic and remedial services are provided with exploration in 
areas. School hours are 8:50 a.m. to 3:15 p.tn. daily, 

u *’™^riutes for lunch. The school has a placement department 
cooperates with the Wisconsin State Employment Service through 
the Youth Opportunity Cente^f*. 

, Quarter of the year is devoted to the Diagnostic Center, 

w ija offers courses in reading, measurement, social studies, health, 
socia living, general homemaking , general business, general auto 
servicing, general cabinet making, general foundry, general metals, 

general woodworking, drawing, general home maifttenance , general drafting 
and general machine shop. 

^ After completion of the diagnostic quarter, most students are 
given a program of half work area and half in general education. 

<ork area courses are three periods and furnish work experience and 
develop work habits and attitudes which help him get a job. The 
student then decidas on the major subjects or ^program that best 
fits his interests and abilities. These are: 

Business Division: Record Keeping, General Business, Type- 

writ 

Graphic and applied arts: Advertising, Commercial Art, 

Photography, Printing and Applied Arts and Crafts 

Home Economics: Homemaking, Clothing, Foods, Laundry, 

Dry Clearing 

Family Health: Grooming, Child Care, Home Nursing, 

Physiology , Personal Improvement , Occupational 
Orientation, Money Management, Brides course 

Service and Health Occupations: General Foods, 

Waitress Training 

Industrial Division: General Baking, Cabinet Making, 

Foundry Masonry, Machine Shop, Mechanical Draft- 
ing. Power Servicing, Shoe Servicing, Auto Servicing, 

Upholstery, Power Sewing 

General Education Division: Driver Education, Social 

Living, Special Reading, Special Mathematics, 
and Recreation 



Research, Leadership Training and Pilot Programs 

General workshops*, ere held for teachers at Appleton and Eau Claire. 
Three regional D. E. workshops were held during the year. A continuous 
teacher-training program in Home Economics is functioning with one 
annual State conference involving teachers and coordinators. A 
two- day teacher training workshop was held in May for Restaurant 
training. Three one-day workshops were held for coordinators who 
have or plan occupational training programs. 
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Introduction 



An increase in programminp for vocational education for persons with special 
nee s is anticipated during Fi 19G8, However, it is not planned to secure addi- 
tional teachers. No specific person has been placed in charge of vocational 
e ucation for persons with special needs on a full-time basis. The State Director 
assizes this function or delegates it on a part-time basis to others. The State 
estimate of expenditures for vocational education for persons with special needs 
for 1968 is $50,000 which is $20,000 Federal and $30,000 local funds. No State 
involved. The estimate of Total Expenditures for Vocational Education 
in 1968 IS $2,569,132, of which $598,758 is Federal, $79,232 is State and 
$145,000 is local funds. 

In many cases programs in basic education are important components for 
special needs requrrenicnts, therefore, close cooperation is maintained with the 
Adult Basic Educa^. :- crogram. Some of the more populous school districts are 
giving considerable attention to special needs programs. 



Occupational Areas 

Special needs programs w.ill be continued and developed further for students 
in Office Occupations, Distributive Education, liona Economics and in Trade and 
Industrial Occupations . 

In many instances, special needs individuals are on a rather isolated basis 
throughout the State, Every effort will be made to give these persons whatever 
help is necessary to meet occupational objectives commensurate with their 
The State has suffered population losses through out-migration, 
particularly in ages 22 to 45 groups. Many could find no emplo 5 mient. Only five 
out of twei,iy-three counties failed to show population losses. Much work needs 
to be done in job development and placement as well as in training in specific 
areas such as office and distributive occupations, health occupations, home 
economics and trades and industry. 
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Introduction 



Special courses in remedial English and remedial mathematics will 
continue to be offered at the area vocational schools in 1968. A GED 
testing program has been developed cooperatively by the area vocational 
school and the College of Guam for high school dropouts . Three addi- 
tional academic teachers will be required for this. An experimental 
English program utilizing trade related materia.ls is being developed 
specifically for the area vocational school during 1968. This pro- 
gram is for high school dropouts, with instruction provided in the - 
area of academic need, enabling these students to earn a certificate 
of high school equivalency. 



Occup/^tional Areas 



Three programs in vocational education for persons with special 
needs will o/Jered in Trades and Industry at the Guam Trade and 
Technical School in FY 1968. No other courses are contemplated for 
1968. 

The estimated expenditures for vocational education for persons 
with special needs for Ty 1968 are: $4,455 of which $2,227 is 

Federal and $2,228 is State funds. The Totol estimated expenditure 
for vocational education for all Federal Acts for 1968 is $486,132 
of which $243,066 is Federal and $243,066 is State funds. 
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UJ.RTO RICO 



Introduction 



Ko a shortages of skilled workers and technicians continue to 

^ serious andiv,ap , both to established and potential industry and 
usiness in Puerto Rico. In addition, 23% of the population ages 20- 

school or at work, with the expected negative effects 
croni- standing Puerto Rican economy. This ‘situation requires ur- 
. j-on. Acute shortages of skilled and semi-skilled person- 

. e^.lth occupations, office occupations, distributive occupa- 

ns an^ in trades and industry demands a more vigorous approach to ■ 
vocational training for persons with special needs as 
‘ p ^ ° ntxlizing the unsued labor potential which is available In 
the face of unfilled job opportunities. 



Occupational Arc-->s 



« , ^■‘^sist persons with special needs are planned for 

Economics, Distributive Education, Health 
• SJ^^culture in 1968. Over 1,500 persons are to be served, 

eluding 75 in pre-technical remedial education, 55 in home related 
ni in Tr .n^js 6 Industry, 600 in Agriculture, and 30 in 

ucation. This will require 14 full-time teachers and 
vera purt-time teachers. In the Area Voc.-tional Schools, there will 
ne SIX Trades and Industry programs and one in Home Economics. 



Estimated expenditures for vocational education for persons with 
special needs in Puerto Rico for 1968 is $470,000, of which $170,000 
IS ® * $300,000 State and no local funds. The estimated total 

Education under all Federal Acts for Puerto 

f $1**.241,635, of which $5,127,535 is Federal, 
$9,114,100 IS State, and no local funds. 
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Introduction 



The Division of Voc?tional is presently coordinating its activities 
with the Office of EcoTiC:iuic Opportunity and the Neigjiborhood Youth Corps 
in providing vocational education training programs for youngsters who 
are experiencing difficulties in the regular vocational education pro- 
grams. Responsibility for developing and supervising programs for 
persons with special needs has been delegated to the Coordinator for 
Vocational Education, on a part-time basis. The estimated ejq>enditures 
for vocational education for persons with special needs for the Virgin 
Islands, TY 1968 is $27,000, of wihich $12,500 is Federal and $14,500 
State funds. 

Occupational Areas 



Proposed programs have been designed for: 



Service Starion Attendants 
Nurse’s Aides 
General Office Practice 
Carpentry (Helper) 

General Metal Wor::er (Helper) 



Distributive Education 
Health Occi^ations 
Office Occupations 
Trades and Industry 
Trades and Industry 



It is estimated that 45 individuals v.ill be available for train- 
ing in the ^ove areas in 1968. Teaching Centers and facilities will 
be available in the Charlotte Amalie Senior Hi^ School in St. Thomas 
and the St. Croix Central High School in St. Croix. Five additional 
instructors will be needed to implement this program. 
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SUMM/VRIES OF RESULTS OF PROJECTS DEALING WITH THE HANDICAPPED 



FUNDED UNDER SECTION 4(c) OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

A Currlcu lii m De valopmer.t S;: udy of the Effecti v eness of Upgrading the Technical 
Skills of Educ& r.-o ri L/.il y Pi£adva^^■a>>ed Union Menbers (ED CIO 430) 28 Nov 19^5” 
by K.opas, Joseph S- 

Sponsored: Negro Air. ar lean Labor Council, Region 4, Cleveland, Ohio 

Descriptors: Curriculuia Development ; Educationally Disadvantaged;» Electro- 
mechanical Aide; Skill Development; Union Members, Cleveland, 
Industrial Education, Ohio, Teaching Machines, Teaching Techniques 

A section of a job training program consisting of thirty 10-hour job 
instruction curriculum moculec was developed fer updating and upgrading the 
technical skills of electrical maintenance employees. This job training 
program was tried out in classes consisting of maintenance employees of the 
electrical departments in a steel company. Members of the classes were 
divided into 2 groups of 2o each. Half of the trainees in each group was 
loaned an electronic tutor to use at home. The other half studied text 
material in a normal './ay without electronic tutors. A test was prepared and 
used as pretest and post-test to measure the ma''tery of the subject matter 
covered 7.;i the 30 curriculum units. The concJ.usions indicated that trainees 
who had electronic tutors achieved higher on all measures. (RS) 



Project Notify — Needed Occupational Television Instruction for Youth 
(ED Olu 641) June 1966 

by Lawson, William H.» Bancroft, John, 

Sponsored: San Bernardino Valley College, California 

Descriptors: Information Dissemination; Occupational Guidance; Occupational 
Information; Program Evaluation; Video Tape Recordings, 
Audiovisual Aids, California, Career Opportunities, High School 
Students, San Bernardino 

An evaluatlsii was mace of the effectiveness of video tapes as a means 
of disseminating occupational information to high school students. After 
criteria for sebetion were determined, seven occupational areas were chosen 
for presentation by video tape. The television programs were designed to 
identify entry level, jobs in the occupational areas covered, which were 
secretarial work, food retailing, department store retailing, automotive 
technology, lodging and food services, financial institution employment, and 
law enforcement. The population of the study consisted of 11th and 12th 
grade students in eight senior high schools. To determine the effectiveness 
of the program, a foolowup study was conducted by use of inventory 
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questionnaires. A majority oi the students had a very favorable reaction 
to the tapes, indicating that television in the classroom is an effective 
medium for providing occupational information. Student evaluation given in 
interviews 2 months after broadcast agreed closely with evaluation made 
i-^mediately following In the order of amount of help given, with 

'‘high” listed first, the programs were ranked - (1) those that presented 
clear developm^^nt cf fe-cts, (2) those that encouraged students to remain in 
school, and (3) chose thac motivated students to think about matters 
specifically related fcc job planning. Programs that acquainted students 
with available job po3«; ibilities were considered beneficial, with most 
benefit being gained by disadvantaged minority students. (GD) 

Groundsman-Ga '^dener '* il C lass^ Studen t s (Ecucable Mentally Retarded 

Youth ) Final Re.jort olo 230/ 22 jul li#b5 *" 

by Nicolaysen, G. Roy 

Sponsored: Oakland Unif:'ed School District, California 

Descriptors: Educable Her.ta? ly Eandi'C.apped; High School Students; 

Occupational Tra^-ning; Sumner Programs; Work E::perience 
programs, California, Oakland, Pilot Projects, Service 
Education, Service occupations. Special Classes, Vocational 
Rehabillration. 

A summer pilot srogram x’ls conducted to vocationally train educable 
mentally retarded (Ex-C) stJ’donts, Special dess students (16) in the 
11th and 12th grades were Gt.rollQd and successfully completed the 6-week 
course. The groundsman- gar dc-.ner course v;as divided into two parts, class- 
room study and work exper;.ence. The goals to be realized were (1) training 
and placement of EMR students, (2) student absorption into the regular class 
program, (3) part-time employment, and (4) continued training as department 
of vocational rehabilitation clients. In evaluating the program, the 
participants concluded that all of the goals were met, and the overall 
success of the program was attributed to the planned curriculum. P.ecommenda- 
tions were made that the program be expanded to afford opportunity to more 
EMR students. (RS) 



A Curriculum for Dropout-Prone Students— Delinquency Study and Youth 
Development Proje ct (2D OiO 331) Hay 1966 
by Matthews, Charles V. and others 

Sponsored: Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville Campus 

Descriptors: Curriculum Guides; Disadvanted Youth; Dropout Prevention; 

Potential Dropouts, Student Development, Delinquency Prevention, 
Delinquency Study and Youth Development Project, Dononstration 
Programs, Edwardsville, Illinois, School Holding Power 

A curriculum guide was prepared for a demonstration program (EP OlO 332) 
with high school students who were considered potential dropouts. Selection 
was on the bases of (1) intelligence, (2) reading achievement, (3) general 
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achievement, (4) socioeconomic status, and (5) school adjustment. Major 
emphasis was on providing the students with a sense of pride and accomplish- 
ment. Curriculum elements included (1) individualized reading, (2) social 
understanding, (3) science, and (4) arithmetic. (RS) 



A Cu r riculum P'?^.onstration P rogrnm fo r Drop cuf:--?ro r. q S t udgnts--Dellnquency 
Study and You tr. Devfc Io:.ment Project . (ED 01*6 332) August 1966 
by Matthews, Cbaries V. and Roam, John E. 

Sponsored: Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville Campus 

Descriptors: Demonstr.it ion Programs; Disadvantaged Youth; Dropout Prevention; 
Potential Dropouts; Problem Children; Student Development, 
Delir.quency Prevention, Delinquency Study and Youth Development 
Project, Edwardsville, Illinois, School Holding Power. 

A demonstration p''<'>Tram was conducted with slow- learning, socially 
alienated students (po*. ■ tlal dropouts). Fu)l- t?.mc classes were established 
for grades 7 to 1.2, containing special learrir.g units in language arts, 
social studies, arltlmietlc, science, industrial arts, home economics, 
physical education, and work experience. The curriculum content and 
methodology of the classes were reported in a companion volume (ED 010 331). 
The expevlraental (demonstration) group was selected from students judged 
to be most dropout- prone on the bases of (1) intelligence, (2) reading 
achievement, (3) general achievement, (4) socioeconomic status, and (5) 
school adjustment. A matched control group war. formed which received neither 
curricular adjustmeuts, xjcxl' eo.perience, nor services of ncnteacliing personnel 
who worked with the esTnonstration program. A statistical analysis cf data 
obtained during a 3-year study indicated (1) the program was significantly 
successful in improving the holding power of school, (2) special reading 
and arithmetic programs produced significant gains in achievements, and 
(3) students in the work experience program did not significantly improve in 
their academic performance when compared with students in the control group. 
Additional study and revision of the curriculum were recommended. (RS) 



The Development of a Master Teacher Training Curriculum for Teachers of 
Occupational Level Training Programs Final Report (ED 010 161) 31 May 1966 
by o’Brian, John L.; O'Neill, John J. 

Sponsored: Rutgers, the State University, Graduate School of Education 

Descriptors: Course Organization; Curriculum Development; Disadvantaged 
Youth; Inservice Teacher Education; Vocacional Education, 
Consultants, Degrees (Titles), Graduate Study, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey, 

A curriculum and course of study were developed to provide graduate 
training for teachers of disadvantaged youth. An interdisciplinary committee 
of specialists was organized to develop background materials and to evaluate 
and refine che work of its members. Practitioners were also invited to 
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prepare papers on various aspects of student-teacher needs, skills, and 
characteristics. The curriculum was designed to provide teacher training 
at the Master's degree level. It was based on a progression from orienta- 
tion to conceptualization, and from experienc;'.ng to integration of ex- 
periences. Included vere'presentations on (1) curriculum, (2) orientation 
v/orkshop, (3) social psychology of the disedvantaged, (h) seminar in 
urban society. (5) field trperience, (6) seni-^ar in learning, development, 
and measurement, (7) educational processes fo'.* teaching the disadvantaged 
youth, (3) eciur^ti.unal pr^cticum for teaching disadvantaged youth, (9) seminar 
on professional issues, and (iO) integrating option. Recommendations were 
that those impiet.i3n,t'ng the program be cognizant of the need to develop 
adequate evaluation procedures- (RS) 



A Study in C ora-tvnlcat; icri_2 c •-•■•een H igh School Tercber s of Vocational 
Agriculture a n d Sou rc-eccfiom3x_aI iy Disadv?.n *.agfc''i \^ outh by the Use of 
Semantic Dif fer entia l (ED 010 loT)* August I'dGc 
by McMillion, Mar tin B. 

Sponsored: University of Illinois, Urbana 

Descriptors: Agriculture; Ccmmiinication (thoug!it transfer); Disadvantaged 
Youth; Rural Youth; Vocational Education, Illinois, Secondary 
School Students, Socioeconomic Status, Urbana 

The study attempted (1) to determine whc^'lier or not socioeconomically 
disaJi/ar.iaged pupilj and two socioecoucr.'.'.;: groups of pupils in second- 

ary school grades placed s si'jnj.f icantly different connotative meaning on 
selected words and phrases 'hich are of importance to vocational education 
in agriculture, (2> to deteriiiina v;hether or not the connotative meaning 
which the agriculture teachers of these pupils place on the words and phrases 
was more like that of the higher socioeconomic pupils than that of the lower 
socioeconomic pupils, and (3) to determine the extent to which teachers 
recognize any difference in connot-itive meanr-ng for selected words and phrases 
which may exist among the various classifications of pupils. A stratified 
random sample of 2Au high school students completed a semantic differential 
instrument. Multivariate analysis of variance was the major statistical 
procedure emploj'ed in the study. Among other recommendations, it was 
suggested that low-status pupils value leadership more highly than do high- 
status pupils and should be afforded an opportunity to assume positions of 
leadership. (JM) 

PREF — A Fr o gram for R ecove ring and Extending Ac adem lc Pot er> t jal for High 
School underacb.iev cis See.vic?; Er "-rar.ee at a Ragicnal Commurity College 
(ED 010 120)' June“~1966 
by Shea, J. J. 

Sponsored: Greenfield Community College, Massachusetts 
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D^scriptors: Counseling Prograinsj Junior Collegesi Remedial Programsi 
Testing; Underachievers, Achievement, Counselors, Davis 
Reading Test, Greenfield, High School Graduates, Lorge- 
Thorndike Test of Intelligence, Massachusetts, Post-Tests, 
Pretests, Remedial Instruction, Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
rummer Progri.ns 

This project was to determine--(l) the effectiveness of a summer 
remedial program in preparing underachieving high school graduates for 
successful completion of the first semester of a 2-year terminal junior 
college program, and (2) if vocational-personal counseling has a differenti 
ating effect in their achievement of that goal. Forty subjects were 
selected who failed to meet norraal college admission criteria. A 7-week 
remedial treatment program was administered, after which all subjects were 
enrolled in a junior college. Pre- and post-remediation test information 
as collected. Twenty students were selected for counseling. Effects of 
the program were evaluated in terms of academic growth. Statistical 
analyses of d?oa ‘.rdicated that the remedial program was a causative factor 
in upgrading rtL'idcn - scores on the Lorge-Thcrndike test of intelligence, 
the Davis reading :.=*?••:, and the Scholastic Aptitiude test. Performance 
was not affec':r,d by vocational counseling. Only 40 percent of the 
participants b::d failed by the end of the first semester, whereas based 
upon admission criteria, none of these should have succeeded. (HC) 



A Developmental Prcargn. for Vocational Conns e 1 ors Dire c ted Toward Serving 
Disadvantaged Yoi-!:-! More Effectively (ED '.’10 074) 1/66 

by Sweeney, Thomas J. 

Sponsored: University of South Carolina, School of Education 

Descriptors: Counselor Training; Disadvantaged Youth; Inservice Courses; 

Institute-Type Courses; Vocational Counseling, Columbia, 
Cooperative Programs, Field Trips, South Carolina 

A 2-v;eek summer institute was conducted to serve as inservice train- 
ing for a group of 29 counselors in employment, trade, technical, and school 
settings as to how they might better serve disadvantaged youth through 
individual and joint action projects. Open discussions were held among 
the participants to stimulate worthv/hile ideas in this area, and field 
visits afforded each of the counselors opportunities to meet and talk w?!.th 
young people and their families. In addition, social workers, psychologists 
and urban rehabilitation personnel discussed their work and the probltnif- 
which they encounter in attempting to aid this population of young people. 

A scries of three followup meetings to the institute were held on weekends 
during the following year. Colleagues and administrative supervisors of 
the participants were invited to the last two meetings. The meetings 
served to introduce new dimensions regarding the vocational future of 
disadvantaged youth and the necessity of professional teamwork in assisting 
them. The recommendations generated by the institute participants fell 
under two major headings-- (1) joint action by agencies working with 
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disadvantaged youth, and (2) counselor education and Inservice training. 
Primary evaluation was conducted through the administration o£ a partici* 
pant questionnaire. All respondents indicated enthusiasm for continuing 
programs to serve disadvantaged youth. It should be noted that emphasis 
in this developmental program was .applied primarily to the State of South 
Carolina. (JH) 



The Production and Validation of Educational Systems Packages for 
Occupational Training of Depressed Area Stu» ~ie. nts Final Report 
(ED 010 014) 30 Krrch 1966 

by Bushnell, Don D. 

Sponsored: Brooks Foundation, Santa Barbara, California 

Descriptors: Instructional Improvement; Instructional Materials; 

Mathematics Instruction; Teaching Techniques, California, 

Santa Barbara, Tenth Grade, Tutoring, Vocational Education 

Individual tutorial sessions were conducted with 42 ICr.li-grade 
students in a ^ tr^c inner-city high school, with the purpose of revising 
a unit of general ::.atheinatLcs from a standard text. The hypothesis tested 
was that material so revised would yield more learning for students of this 
population than materials revised under standard curriculum workshop con- 
ditions. The experiment?:.! group (50 students) studied tutorially revised 
materials, and the control group (50 students) studied teacher-prepared 
materials based on the same unit. Students i'. the t r'^^rimental group scored 
significantly higher on criterion tests adruni?.t ered neriately upon com- 
pletion of the material. The Itypothesis appe-^-c tc ^ ?\ e been supported 
by this study. Recommendations were made foj a . research project 
aimed at the production and validation of five sr:iester units of instruction 
in subject areas basic to programs of vocational education. (GD) 

A Teacher Institute to Prepare Teachers and Materials for the Education of 
Rural. Low Achieving. Disadvantaged Junior Hip:h School Students for Entry 
into Vocational-Technical Program s (ED 003 093) 1965 

by Hodgson, Paul H. ; Laws, Ruth M. 

Sponsored: Delaware State Department of Public Instruction, Dover 

Descriptors: Core Curriculum; Curriculum Development; Prevocational Education; 

Vocational Education, Delaware, Do'er, Gates Reading Survey, 
Junior High Schools, Rural Schools, Teacher Seminars, 
Underachievers 

A twofold program was designed to prepare vocational teachers to 
participate as instructors in a prevocational occupational program for 
rural underachieving junior high school students. Initially, a demonstra- 
tion class of 20 underachievers served as an experimental unit for the 
design, construction, and testing of prevocational occupational core 
curriculum. Objective and subjective measurement of pupil progress was 
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conducted for 6 weeks. Measurements included the Gates reading sur\ ey, 
differential aptitude tests, taped interviews, student questionnaires, and 
pre- and post-analysis of written and dictated stories. The second 
phase of the program involved--(l) the selection of 17 vocational teachers 
and their orientation to the needs, characteristics, and problems of the 
disadvantaged, ( 2 ) instrvction in corrective and remedial programs, and 
(3) acquaintance with skilled and semiskilled occupations to be used in 
motivating the disadvantaged through formal classroom instruction, lectures, 
collateral reading, field trips to poverty areas, and practice teaching. The 
results indicated that vocational teachers can be oriented to the needs of 
the disadvan *iged end that disadvantaged students can be motivated through 
a prevocational curriculum centered around Id. e study of occupations and 
through vocational teachers using their knowledge about skilled and 
semiskilled occupations. (HS) 



^ -Study of Personality Factors Related to Occupational Aspirations 

of Negro Coli c??. ,--^ ents (ED 003 521) 1966 

by Littig, Lav;jcAce W. 

Sponsored: Kov’ard University, Washington, D.C. 

Descriptors: Aspiration; College Students; Negro attitudes; Occupational 
Choice; Perrcnality Studies, District of Columbia, Negro 
Achlovement, Questionnaires, Tc‘:t Anxiety Questionnaire, 

Test of Insight 

An exploratory study was made on occupation-related behavior traits 
of Negro college students. Certain personality correlates of the occupa- 
tional aspirations and success expectancies ware examined. Subjects were 
70 male and 30 female students at Howard University. The personality 
variables were measured by the test of insight, test anxiety questionnaire, 
and a self-rating questionnaire. Occupation-related data were obtained 
by questionnaires. The results indicated that (1) motivations for 
success and for avoiding failure were not related to realistic or un- 
realistic aspirations, ( 2 ) middle-class males and females, and working- 
class females aspired toward occupations which have been traditionally 
open to Negroes, (3) working-class males aspired toward traditionally 
closed occupations, and (4) male subjects, other than middle class males, 
had low expectancy of occupational success. (RS) 

A Pilo t Work-Study Project to Develop a Program of Occupational Training 
for School Alienated Youth Between the Ages of Fifteen and Twenty-one 
Interim Report and Statistical Evaluation Aug. 31, 1967 

by Parker, Forrest E. and others 

Sponsored: Non^^alk, Conn. Board of Education 

Wev; York University School of Education 

Descriptors: Vocational orientation and on-the-job evaluation; Basic 
education €or individual differences; Psychological- 
sociological growth; Adjustment of school-alienated youth; 
Personal-sccial adaptation; Attitudinal changes; Strengthen 
pupil-counselor relationships; Non-graded educational program; 
Establishment of vocational certificates and competency 
diploma standards 191 
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U primary educational and vocational objectives of the Center for 

Vocational Arts (Norwalk, Conn.) are: 



1. To provide a program of vocational education which will enable 
school-alienated youth to acquire occupational skills for available 
job opportunities. 



2. To provide within a framework of an occupational training program 
teaching techniques and materials which will effectively combine 
basic education with occupational skill, 

3. To provide a program of individualized study for those students who 

esire more than a certificate of vocational competency and who are 
willing to put forth the extra effort which can lead to the receipt 
of a Center for Vocational Arts diploma. 



The Center for Vocational Arts is a program with new emphasis- -a com- 
pensa ory e ucatinnal program providing remedial and basic instruction and 
gur - ance services. Students progress at a rate limited only by 
their own nor_va.t:.on and ability. They attend classes for three hours 
daily and arc olaccn in part-time employment for four hours. Their 
progress in occupaUonal training is based, not upon the length of time 

pen in the training program, but rather upon their demonstrated com- 
petencies in their chosen field. 



The Center for Vocational Arts represents 
which has won the 1966 Pacemaker Award, a n?ti 
programs offered and the facilities involved. 



an educational innovation 
onal award given for the 
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OTHER RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (NOT 4(c) FUNDED) 
DE.\LING WITH INDIVIDUALS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



A National S urve y of V oc a tional Edu ca ti^o n Pr oy: . :nts for Students w i th 
Special Nee ds 317) (ED Oil 041)’ lo May 1966 

by Groves, r. 2 ivi'-;ey M. 

Sponsored: Ohio Sl:ei;e University, Columbus, Ohio Center for Voc. & Tech. Ed. 

Descriptors: Disadvantaf,ed ycuthj Vocational Education; Special Education^ 

High School Students, Questionnaires, Educational Surveys, 

Program Administration, High Schools, Curriculum, School 
Personnel, Teachers 

The major obejetive v;as to ascertain the status of vocational educat ion 
for students with soeciel nerds. The stiady irc’uded only programs operated 
in public high schools, funded either partially or fully by Public Law 88-210, 
and designed specifically for students who hav« academic, eocio- economic, 
or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in regular vocational 
education programs. Programs for students who have lov\7 mental capacity and 
require a high degree of attention by specially trained school personnel were 
excepted. Of the 333 teacheis recei.ving a survey questionnaire, 229 responded. 
However, cnly 79 ques t..onn?irei' 'r-re usable bec-'.uee of the scope of the study. 
The programs were siirilar to regular vocatiouul programs. A majority 
were operated for more rban ore r.ype of disadvantaged student and the 
curriculums were planned ai;:l cUnpted to the students’ abilities. They were 
often designed to train the student for employment in a broad spectrum of 
occupations rather than for a particular skill. A national survey to deter- 
mine the numbers and locations of students with special needs and research to 
determine numbers and kinds of jobs for which students with special needs 
could be trained were recommended. (SL) 



Vocational Education for Persons with Special Needs (VT 001 550) 1966 

Sponsored: California Coordg. Unit for Occup. Res. and Develop. 

Descriptors: Vocational Education; Special Education; Educational Problems, 
Dropout Identif i.eation. Dropout Research, Eibliographies, Ability; Educational 
Research, Potential Dropouts, Dropout Prevertion, Culturally Disadvantaged, 
Mentally Handicapped, Middl e Aged, Aged, Socioeconomic status. Continuing 
Education, Emotionally Disturbed, Small Schools; Educational Needs, Delinquents, 
Minority Groups, Underachievers, Physically Handicapped, Employment Oppor- 
tunities. 

A survey of research was made to identify the vocational needs of 
individuals with special problems. Completed studies, research- in-progress, 
and current proposals were included. Topics covered in this summary are -- 
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(1) Aging, (2) ConCinuaclon Education, (3) Tha Culturally Daprlved, 

(4) Delinquency, (5) Dropout, (6) Eaotional Diaturbance, (7) Low Ability, 

(8) Mental Retardation, (9) Minority Racial Croupe, (10) Pl^aically Handicapped 
Studenta, (11) Small SchMla, (12) Socioeconomic Studiea, (13) Obderachievera, 
and (14) Work Opportunities* A bibliography ia included* (MS) 



Vocational Core Presram (VT 001 733) (ED Oil 296) 1966 
by Manzanares, Jeaa and Bamea, Bill 

Sponsored: New Mexico Occup* Rea* and Develop* Coordinating unit 
Hobbs Iftmicipal Schools, N* Mex* 

Deacriptora: Work Experience Programs, Junior High Schools; Student R<MiabilitA« 
tion. Senior High Schools, High School Studenta, Admisaidb 
Criteria; Disadvantaged Youth, Vocational Education* 

A 10-year program for disadvantaged youths is described* Its 6l>Jeetives 
are to— (1) meet the needs of students who have no interest in or ability to 
adapt to a regular schobl program, (2) relieve the classroom teacher of 
discipline problems which hecome time consuming to the point that other class 
mcnd>ers are penalised, and (3) estahlish a flexible school program which in- 
cludes activities both in and out of the regular school day* Criteria for 
student selection are — (1) poor general attitude, (2) lack of Interest in 
the regular curriculum, (3) chronic misbehavior, (4) petty criminal activities, 
(5) incorrigible truancy, (6) inability to get along with other people, and 
(7) dropout potential* Sc^dullng is done on an individual basis by the 
vocational core teacher* Students are encouraged to participate in a work 
experience program and take courses which they want to take and in which they 
can succceed* The program operates at the Junior and senior hi^ school level* 
Junior high students receive credit as reconmended hy the vocational core 
teacher and at the senior high level, the principal cooperates in this 
reconnendation* The student may transfer to the regular curriculum at will* 
Extensive individual counseling is done hy the vocational core teacher* (EM) 



A Report on Dropouts From North Dakota Public High Schools (Research 
Report No* 1) (VT 002 220) August 1966 
by Boyles, Gary g* 



Sponsored: North Dakota University, Grand Forks 
Descriptors: Dropout Characteristics; Dropouts 

Studies from other States were reviewed to determine the oiore . cooson 
characteristics of dropouts* Forms were sent to all high schools in North 
Dakota for reporting pupil dropouts* The first set of 229 dropout forms 
returned was analysed, and the following data for dropouts are given— sex, 
race, part-time enployment, program of studies, general scholastic achievesMnt, 
rank in class when dropping out, nuod)er of courses failed last report, 
attendance record of ^opouts, disciplinary record, number of schools attended. 
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fvpsciftl efforts by school to retsin hw^bbtis* conditlbnf, for stey^i^ In sfch<k)l* 
persons conducting exit interview, phrehtsl istfcitudes sbout son 6t ^ughter 
dropping out of school, source of id^ ^ lesvd*- school, persons with whom 
pupil resided, occupations of parents;* if eiitidnship with persM., reat^s for 
dropping out of school, and future planii’bf dropouts* Reasons ^iy^ by the 
school for male dropouts included— (1) academic difficulty, 20 percent, 

(2) parental influence, 21 percent, and (3) marriage, 20 percent* Reasons 
given by male dropouts included— (1) academe difficulty, 24 percent, and 
(2) dislike of school, 29 percent. Pregnancy accounted for approximately 
43 percent of the female dropouts* (PS) 



Study of Illiteracy in Texas as Related to Vocationa l Education (VT 000 063) 

(ED 010 792) Sep. 1964 
by Adair, J.B* 

Sponsored: Texas bducation Agency, Austin 

Descriptors: Mexicens, Racial Differences, Negro; Illiteracy, Migrants; Adult 
Vocational Education, Literacy Clas».'«, Crime; Unemployment, Economically 
disadvantaged; Ethnic Groups, Educational Disadvantagement, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Aliens, Population Trends, Economic Factors. 

Because one of the major concerns of leaders in Texas is the large 
educationally deficient segnent of their population, a study was authorized 
to relate illiteracy to adult vocational education. The study was based on 
assumptions that there is a significant relationship between illiteracy and-- 

(1) membership in an ethnic group, (2) low socio-economic status, (3)crime, 
and (4) unemployment and ability to pursue vocational training. The report 
is divided into five sections— (1) development of literacy programs in Texas, 

(2) distribution of illiteracy in Texas, (3) illiteracy in relation to crime, 

(4) economic status and illiteracy, and (5) unemployment among illiterates. 
Little organized effort had been made from 1942 to 1957 to combat illiteracy. 
The Texas Literary Council was organized in 1959 and has 25 affiliated councils, 
with all teaching done by voluntary teachers. Illiteracy among Latin 
Americans and nonwhites was almost four times that of the Anglo population. 
About one- fourth of the illiterate population was located in areas of hi^ 
concentration of migrant workers. One of the eight recomnendations was that 
the Texas Education Agency should assume responsibility for initiating a 
program of basic and vocational education. (MS) 

Research Project. Experimental Program 00018 (VT 000 065) July 1965 
by Halager, David 

Sponsored: Aurora Board of Education, Illinois, District 131 

Descriptors: Slow Learners; Self Contained Classrooms; Grade 10; Work 
Experience Programs 

In 1964, Aurora East High School introduced the learning center program 
for the academically handicapped, whichwas an extension of the self-contained 
junior high school program. A work experience program was created to 
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8 Uppl 0 nent the clflssroom ciirrlcuLinn* Job plflceoehts were within the school 
with teachers supervising. * A vocational counselor and teacher-coordinator 
were included in the personnel. The program began with 48 students and 
the school year with 41. Comparisons of 20 work experience enrollees and 21 
students not enrolled in the work experience program by their own choice were 
made by using attendance and grade records at various intervals, California 
Test of Mental Maturity scores, percentile rank, and Science Research 
Associates Reading Laboratory Test scores. Questionnaires u^re distributed 
to 88 teachers in the school (52 percent were returned) and the students in the 
English classes of the progra?i for their evalustien of the program. A list of 
strengths included the stimulation of interest in reading. Among the weak- 
nesses was the need for more orientation for parents who have children in the 
program. The course of study for mathematics and a list of occupations and 
guidance topics discussed iti the program are included. (SL) 



Exploration of the Problem of Training and Retraining the Unem ployed. 

Summary Report, A Part of the Michigan Vocational Education Evaluation Project. 
(VT 000 342) April J0*i3 
by Karageuslan, Mugltch A. 

Sponsored: Michigan University, Ann Arbor, School of Education 

Descriptors: Vocational education. Dropouts^ Vocational Retraining; Federal 

Programs, Labor unions. Motivation, Academic Achievement; 
Unemployed. 

Area Redevelopment Act, Michigan Employment Security Commission 

Mott Foundation Retraining Program, Michigan, West Virginia * 

In the fall of 1961 there were approximately 30vi,000 unemployed in 
Michigan. About half of these were located in the Detroit Metropolitan area. 

Of the 61.8 percent who had not completed high school, 30.1 percent dropped 
out during grades 9-11, and the remainder had 8 years or less of education. 

Some attempts to relieve the unemployment situation have been made by the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission, the Mott Foundation Retraining 
Program in Flint, union-management agreements, and federal legislation. The 
low response of the unemployed to retraining programs clearly indicated a 
motivation problem. Most of the unemployed contacted about a retraining 
program in West Virginia x^ere not Interested, expected to be called back to 
work soon, or felt they were too old to be starting over again. The vocational 
training facilities and personnel In public schools must be effectively used 
to help alleviate the present unemployment emergency. Training must be under- 
taken with the cooperative efforts of the school and the community. Schools 
must be reorganized to meet the needs of both students and society at 
large. (PS) 
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Proceedings of the Conference on Buying and Consumption Practices of . 

Low Income Families . New York University, February 14, 1964 (VT 001 270) j 
by Oppenhelm, Irene 

Sponsored: New York University, Dept. o£ Home Economics ^ 

Descriptors: Conferences; Low Income Groups; Home Economics; Consumer 

Economics, Community Agencies (Public), Research, Social Servlets, 
Family Programs^ Family Problems, Family Income, Economic 
Dlsadvantagement, Bibliographies 

The participants In this workshop were Interested In determining how 
home economists may work more effectively with the poor. They Included 
welfare directors, teachers, caseworkers, home economists, economists, and 
credit and life Insurance representatives. Low Income was defined In relation 
to need and to total resources. Presentations were--(l) "Research end the 
Low Income Family" by Mollle Orshansky, (2) "Definition of Low Income" by 
Helen H. Lamale, (3) "Types of Community Programs for Low Income Families" 
by Louise Addles, ( 4 ) "Brief Overview of the Variety of Programs for the Low 
Income Family" by Virgil Clift, and (5) "Brief Overview of Home Economics 
Programs" by Alice Stewart. Round table discussions dealt With "The 
Preparation of Hoiae Zconomlsts to Work with Low Income Families," and 
"What Types of Research and Experimental Projects Do We Weed." Programs for 
low Income families are concerned with Income, public welfare, housing, 
health, and education. Consumer education Is needed by young people as they 
often marry early. A bibliography Is Included. (MS) 



Occupational Training Centers for 16-18 Year-old Youth. A Demonstration 
Program for Potencial or Actual Dropouts (ED 010 620) January 1967 
by Kaplan, Leon L. 

Sponsored: Los Angeles City Schools, California 

Descriptors: Demonstration Centers) Dropout Programs^ Job Training; Skill 
Centers; Work Study Programs, Blue Collar Occupations, 

California, General Education, Individualized Programs, Job 
Skills, Los Angeles, on the Job Training, Out of School Youth, 

Part Time Jobs, Potential dropouts. Program Planning, Surveys, 
Vocational Education, White Collar Occupations, Work Experience 
Programs 

A survey was conducted to ascertain necessary procedures for establish- 
ing work-study programs for actual or potential dropouts, ages 16 and 17, 

In the Los Angeles Unified School District. This survey was made to help 
provide means to meet the California education code requirements for compulsory 
continuation education. The study determined that such programs would stress 
Individually oriented, occupational training with supportive emphasis on 
academic skills. A special task force conducted the survey, gathering data 
from a review of pertinent literature and from Interviews and conferences 
with potential and actual dropouts, school district personnel, and 
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representatives from labor. Industry, and gove^m^nt* . As an outcome o£ the 
survey, the task force recommended the establishment of two demonstration 
centers for vocational education. One would train students for emplo3nnent 
In the aviation, electronics, and aerospace Industries, and the other would 
provide training for governmental and industrial office occupations. Job 
orientation, work observation, and on-the-job paid experience would be In- 
cluded In the currlculums. Both centers would, offer the opportunity to 
complete requirements for a high school diploma. (JH) 
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PROJECTED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES • FISCAL YEAR 1968 
ESTIMA^D TOTAL EXPENDITU^S (IN 1000 *s) 
(Excluding Wo^-Stu^ Funds) 



State 

TOTALS 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 



District of Coluinbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho . 

Zlllnola 

Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Mississippi 

Missouri 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

G\iam 

Puerto Rico , 
Virgin Islands 



eliola 

zhll) 

I, 917 
2,348 

31,353 

24|093 

2,771 

3mi 

15,589 

27,544 

10,798 

IPM 

19,007 

13,278 

21,529 

3,928 

m 

3,598 

21,850 

4,231 

78,700 

43,382 

4,261 

36,167 

16,987 

loEjifS 

10,548 

mi 

19,572 

59,418 

7,825 

8,823 

13,949 

14,386 

II, 400 
2,569 

486 
13,r 




State 




21 ,! 
1,256 
1,575 
15,600 
8j799 
1,709 



1,940 

6,000 

T‘39 

32,500 

28,015 

1,006 

10,384 

1,650 

5,034 

5,208 

195 

5,881 

37,605 

2,483 

6,994 

1,409 

4,606 

113 

8,|l? 

311 



Local 

8,riS 

472 




80 
0 

8.400 
8|020 

m 

5,533 

9,323 

5,588 

498 

mi 

6,612 

4,849 

12,430 

2,239 

2,598 

2;505 

830 

8,125 

2,300 

29,200 

6.401 
1,983 

13,368 

11,500 

5l;ioo 

4|356 

m 

7,150 

6,501 

3,876 

984 

5,565 

6,001 

m 

1,857 

0 

0 

0 



State Vocar 
tional Services 
1967 



tional sei 
Sep tG inb c t 2 q ] 
AVLP/OE 





8 

1,206 

1,087 

0 

0 

606 

0 

222 

824 

0 

3,276 

1,852 

418 

0 

719 



2 ,: 

241 

886 

0 

1,356 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

823 

0 

56 

500 

0 



Percent Distribution 

by Source 100*0 25*5 34,4 40,1 
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Idahc 

Illli 



State 

TOTAL 

Alabama 

Al€i8ka 

Arieona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware . . . 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Llnois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Fennsylvanla 
Nhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 

minion 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Fuerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



. FRCUECTED FlMXfBAM ACTIVITnS « 1968 



’ 8 ) 



U] 










554 



1,037 

m 

25 

1,164 

350 

1^ 

150 

357 

137 

263 

HS 

106 



420 

52 

1,650 



Spec. 

Needs 

8.366 






Const. 



1,648 

300 

3,i 

1,0§0 

3j750 

1,775 

849 

796 

iJJi 

1,305 

2,617 

1,900 

1,585 



2,000 

300 

4,500 

665 

350 

7,383 

1,177 




1,475 

1,950 

101 

824 

18 



STATE VOCATIONAL 

s4t^»^28, 1967 
AVLP/OE 

Total 

‘m 

2im 




891 

10,329 

t*|58 

2,366 

5,373 

4,550 

m 

w 

: 4,987 
4,720 

i: 




7,470 
.1,302 
17,000 
8,564 
. 1,212 
9,844 
3,006 

iim 

1,130 
3,614 
900 
6,311 
12, '595 
1,201 




Percent by six purposes* 29 .2 19«8 6.5 3.7 28.6 12.2 lOO.Q 
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PROJECTED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES - 



NEW TEACHERS 



FY 1968 State Vocntional 
. Services AVLP/OE 
September 28, 196/ 



^ TOTALS 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

^^ecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
'lorida 

Idaho 

Xlllnols 

J^idiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Je»ey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
*v5inia 
csiilngton 

l.’est Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



SEC. 

2^ 

19 

226 

88 

n 

37 

256 

51 

172 

82 

31 

196 

60 

400 

168 

36 

It 

13^ 

7^3 

122 

53 

750 

llS 

ill 

960 

m 

i 

79 

n 

8 

87 

7 



t 



40 

128 

li! 

25 

22 

30 

m 

132 

159 

48 

ii 

200 

24 

176 

8^ 

10 

62 



85 

13§ 

130 

15 

26 

400 

5 

mm 

16 



ii 



POST 




SPEC. 


SEC, 

3l74 


w 


N^EDS 






1 


14 


•• 


ii 


2^ 




127 


83 


30 


73 


131 


18 


ll 




•V 



NEW 

ADMIN. 

STAFF 



1 

2 

i 



CONST. 

PR^CTS 



- 


- 


1 


2 


- 


- 


16 


5 


• 


- 


«• 


13 

5 


88 


a 


2 


iia 


20 


mm 


7 

21 


145 


2 


m 


«■ 


10 


8 


5 


6 


100 


15 


3 


10 


m 


- 


• 


6 


147 


8 




9 


100 


4 


1 


6 


120 


5 


- 


5 


22 


23 


mm 


12 


29 




3 


1 


18 


1? 


2 


5 

1 


33 


- 


- 


3 


• 


m 


m 


17 


7 


mm 


i 


10 


30 


24 


2 




710 


4 


\ 


1? 


140 


3 


12 


3 


- 


- 


• 


8 


22 


50 


• 


• 


si 


*8 


8 


§ 


275 


ll 


_3 


1 


- 


124 


6 


18 


15 


- 


3 


1 


- 


2 


2 


5 


■ 


- 


2 


13 


• 


• 


• 


m 


88 


10 


4 


5 


- 


— 


m 


4 


mm 


• 


1 




5 


3 


1 


1 


- 


15 


- 


5 


- 


- 


4 


1 
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THE MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS OF PERSONS WHO HAVE ACADEMIC 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC, OR OTHER HANDICAPS THAT PREVENT THEM 
FROM SUCCEEDING IN THE REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Classification: Chare' -eristics: 

Persons with The poor, at or below subsistence level. 

Economic handicaps 

Marginal, unstable income groups or 
persons residentially or geographically 
restricted or isolated. 

Members of families or individuals 
supported by public assistance. 

Members of families or individuals 
affected by long-term, chronic 
unemployment . 

Members of unusually large families 
which tax the resources of the family 
breadwinner. 

Members of families of itinerant or 
migratory workers. 



Persons with Ethnic and other minority groups. 

Social handicaps 

Members of disrupted families and/or 
broken homes. 

Families or individuals with records of 
adult or juvenile delinquency. 

In-migrants unadjusted to urban culture 
and mores. 

Families of migratory or itinerant 
workers . 

Persons who maintain a constant mental 
attitude of alienation from society 
and are difficult to assimilate into 
regular instruction. 

Students lacking positive social concepts 



Class. - 2 



Unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships. 

Persons who are residents of so-called 
undesirable urban environments. 

Persons who are indifferent to responsibility 
and respect for law and order. 

Persons showing evidence of a failure 
syndrome resulting fi’om apathy 
and a lack of self-confidence. 



3. Persons with Persons with borderline or defective 

Academic handicaps intelligence above EMR level of 50-70 

I.Q. and below 90 I.Q. with other 
difficulties . 

Persons with record of low or unsatisfactory 
achievement in reading and arithmetic. 



Persons with major deficiencies in 
communication skills. 

Persons who are reta.^ded two or more grades 
below their normal age group in reading 
and arrthmetic and language arts and n^bers 
skills . 

Economic illiterates — adult persons with 
reading efficiency below the fifth grade 
level . 

Persons in need of remedial or compensatory 
educational services . 

School drop-outs. 



4. Persons with Persons who have not been exposed to 

Cultural handicaps accepted minimum standards of enlightenment 

and refinement of taste in matters of 
behavior, manners, and respect for the 
integrity and dignity of the individual 
in the search for the finer things of life. 

Persons who have failed to master 
accepted and polite forms of intei'personal 
relationships , 
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Class. - 3 



Persons who are lacking in perception 
of accepted inodes of human relations 
in a modern urbanized civilization. 

Persons with no feeling for or response 
to good music, the arts, literature, 
speech, religion, philosophy and science 
in everyday living. 

Families with limited educational 
background of parents. 



5. Persons with Persons who are emotionally unstable or 

Other handicaps unpredictable in behavior patterns. 

Persons who are accident-prone due to 
anxiety state or physical or mental 
condition . 

Persons with personality defects or 
eccentricities which make regular 
classroom instruction impractical. 

Persons with poor or inadequate self- 
images to the extent that unacceptable 
behavior is exhibited. 
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U.S. DBPARTMEMT OF HEALTH, imJCATlON, AND ITiCLPARE 
Office of Educetion 

Bureau of Adult end Vocetionel Educetion 
Division of Vocetionel end Technical Educetion 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



A Suseuiry of Nejor Points in Developing Programs for Persons vith 

Special Needs 

1. The range of ability, intelligence, creativity and potential ariiong the 
youth and adults Who are academically, socioeconomically or otherwise 
handicapped can be conquered favorably with those who are considered able 
to take advantage and benefit from the regular vocational programs. 

2. Vocational education, in cooperation with all educational disciplines, 
must make available the supplemental education required to bring these 
students to the level of achievement required where they can benefit 
from the occupational course offerings. Concern for and attention to 
the needs and desires of each student will produce results affecting 
motivation and achievement. 

3. Course offerings must meet the demands of employment opportunities. The 
variety of occupational curriculums should be wide enough so as to encour* 
age the broadest range of interests and abilities. They should be designed 
and scheduled for persons of varying educational backgrounds, interests, 
and aptitudes at locations and within time sequences which are mutually 
convenient. 

4. An atmosphere should be created wherein parents recognize that participation 
in the career planning of their children ia essential to the sucess of what- 
ever efforts are expended. Creating the climate of acceptance and partner- 
ship between the family and the school is extremely difficult, yet most 
rewarding. The value of Vocational Education, both for their children and 
for themselves, can be best expressed when the parents are encouraged to 
avail themselves of courses which the vocational educators set up to meet 
their needs. 

5. The total community must be involved in the education and occupational 
training programs along with the vocational educators. Job opportunitiea, 
personnel, equipment, training experiences, advisory committees, support 
for school funds, social services, medical and welfare personnel, and the 
student body to be- reached make up the cotal program for making vocational 
education a service to all people of all ages in all communities. 

6« To assure adequate supervision, each State should consider assigning a 
supervisor of programs for the disadvantaged on a full-time basis aa its 
initial move in programming for the handicapped^ 
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Characterlstlcs of Feriono with Special Needs 



Persons with special needs are those who have acadenlc, soclo- 
ecc.^oiilci or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding In 
the regular vocational education program. They Include those 
youth and adults «dio themselves have one or more of the following 
characteristics or who live In coomunltles or come from families 
where there are a preponderance of these characteristics: 

lo\v Income 

po(»r educational background and preparation 

poor health and nutrition 

fasilly heads are semi-skilled or unskilled 

excessive unemployment 

ethnic groups which have been discriminated against or have 
difficulty In assimilating Into the majority culture 

Isolated from cultural, educational and/or employment 
opportunities 

emotional and psychological problems which are not serious 
enough to require constant attention or Institutionalisation 

lack motivation for obtaining an education or acquiring a job 
skill due to a coid>lnatlon of environmental and historical 
factors 

dependent on social services to meet their basic needs 

lack the political power or community cohesiveness to articulate 
and effectuate their needs 

have phy leal disabilities or mental retardation 

For purposes of this program activity, those persons are not Included 
among the groups vocational education should be serving who are so 
physically handicapped or mentally retarded that they require Intensive 
diagnostic and corrective attention from the medical, psychological or 
psychiatric professions and cannot benefit from occupational education. 
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PROVISIOMS OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 
RELATING TO PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Section 1 - Decleretlon of Purpose 

. to oalntelni extend, end laprove existing progrens of 
vocetlonel education, to develop new progrens of vocetlonel edu- 
cstlon • • • • so thet persons of ell eges In ell cosminltles of 
the State .... will have reedy access to vocetlonel training 
or retraining which Is of high quality, which Is realistic In the 
light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful eaploy- 
ment, and which Is suited to their needs. Interests, and ability 
to benefit fron such training." 

Section 4(a) - (i State nay use Its allotnent in accordance with Its 
approved plan for any or all of the following purposes: 

(4) "Vocational education for persons who have acadenlc, soclo- 
econonlc, or other handicaps that prevent then fron succeeding 
In the regular vocational education progran." 

(5) "Construction of area vocational education school facilities." 
(The construction of area schools will pemlt a greater variety 
of specialised courses to be offered In one Institution, better 
facilities and equlpnent, and better teachers.) 

(6) "Ancillary services and activities to assure quality In all 
vocational education prograns, such as teacher training and 
supervision, program evaluation, special demonstration and 
experimental programs, development of Instructional materials, 
and State administration and leadership. Including periodic 
evaluation of State and local vocatlonai education programs and 
services In light of Information regarding current and projected 
manpower needs and Job opportunities." 

Section 4(c) - lOZ of the sums appropriated shall be used by the Com- 
missioner to make grants to colleges and universities, other public or 
nonprofit private agencies and Institutions, to State Boards and local 
educational agencies to pay part of the cost of research and training 
programs and of experimental, developmental, or pilot programs developed 
and designed "to meet the special vocational education needs of youth, 
particularly youths In economically depressed comminltles who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from suc- 
ceeding In the regular vocational education programs." 
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Section 13. Work-Study ProgroM for Vocutlonul Educutlon Students 

Funds csn be allotted to students between 15 and 21 years of J*® 
are regularly enrolled in vocational 

for work for public agencies if they are having financial dlfficul y 

in remaining in school. They may earn up to $350 in any 

year, or up to $500 if they are not within reasonable commuting dls 

tance to the school. 

Section 14. Reeldentlel Vocational Education Scboola 

Danonatratlon fund, nay be granted for tbe conatructlon, eyilp* 

Mnt Mid operation of fealdantlal acbool. to provide vocatW 
education for youtb betueen 15 and 21 year, of age ^ need full- 
tiae etuto on a realdentUl baela to benefit fully fr« euch 
education. Special conalderatlon 1. to ba glvm to 
lm“urbin Mean having aubatMitlal number, of youtb uho have 

dropped out or are unemployed. 



DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED — Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 states: "No person 

in the United States shall, on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subject to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance." Therefore the Vocational 
Education Programs, like every program or 
activity receiving financial assistance from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, must be operated in compliance with 
this law. 
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U.G. DEPARTi‘E:JT OV 
liEALT.!, El)UCATIGI}, AIID 'liLFARS 
Office of Education 

Surefu of Adult, Vocational and Library Prograj?^ 
Division of Vocational and Teclmical Education 
■ashingtoTi, D.C. 20202 



DIRiiCTORY - STATE OFFICIALS ^T ! RESPOiISIdlLITIES FOP PPOGI^'S OF 
VOCATIOifAL SDUCATIOT FOR PEIoQi'IS l/ITi SPECIAL nCEDS 



State 



State Cfi'icial 



Address 



Alabama 


J. F. Ingram, State Director 
of Vocational Education 


Department of Education 
Tvontgoi ory 36104 
Phone; 205-265-2345 


Alaska 


Louis D. Ridle 
i DTA Supervisor 


Alaska Office ouildinr 
Juneau S5801 


Arizona 


i'‘rs. Kay Paxton 
Su,oervisor 

Special Heeds Programs 


State Dept, of Voc. Pduc. 
412 Arizona State Bldg. 
Phoenix 85007 
Phone: 602-2 71-43dS 


Arkansas 


J. f'arion Adars 

State Director of Voc. Ed, 


State Education building 
Little Koc!: 72201 
Phone; 501-375-7271 


California 


'esley P. Smitb, State 
Director of Voc. Educ. 


721 Capitol liall 
Sacramento 95814 
Phone; 916-445-3314 


Colorado 


Xen S. /hosier 
Ju.^rvisor. * 

Programs for Persons with 
Special Heeds 


State board for Voc. Ed. 

32 State Services 31dg. 

1525 Sherman Street 
Denver 80203 

Phone; 303-222-‘.Oll, x2151 


Connecticut 


Saul Dulber^7 
Consultant 
Program Development 


Division of Voc. Educ. 
State De )t. of Educaticxi 
sox 2210, Hartford 06115 
Phone; 203-527-6341 


Delaware 


Putli Lavjs 
Supervisor 

Training and V^ocational- 
Technical Research. 


State Dept, of Education 
P.O. :-ox 191 
Cover 19901 

Phone; 302-734-5711, x279 
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State 



State Official 



Address 



.i:>ti'ict cf 
Golu;.ibia 



lorica 



Georgia 



Hawaii 



Idaho 



Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Robert J. Volland 
Director, Industrial and 
Adult Education 



Thomas C. Swift 
Consultant. Special 
Vocational Programs 

Tom Lewis, State Supervisor 
for Special Needs 



Albert J, Feirer 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 



John A. I'lcDaniel 
State Stroervisor, Trade and 
Technical Education 

George Jefferson 
Consultant, Persons with 
Special iWds ] 



Delbert E. Lewis 
State Supervisor for Persons 
with Special Needs 



Dan Kroloff 
Consultant, Vocational 
Education for Persons 
with Special Meeds 



John E. Snyder 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 

Christine ;j. Ifallace 
State Supervisor, Persons 
with Special Meeds 



Frank lin Adi.uni st rat ion 
Building 

Washington, C.C. 20005 
Phone: 202-783-6111, x537 

State Dept, of Education 
Tallahassee, 32304 * 

Phone: 904-599-5750 

State Dept, of Education 

Atlanta 30334 

Phone : 404-6C8-2390p:295 

Department of Education 
P.O. 3ox 2360 
Honolulu 96804 
Phone: 808-507-711, x410 

51G Front Street 
Boise C3702 

Phone: 208-344-5811, x451 

Vocational and Technical 
Education Division 
405 Centennial Bldg. 
Springfield 62706 
Phone: 217-525-4876 

600 Old Trails Bldg. 

309 Washington Street 
Indianapolis 46204 
Phone: '317-633-4841 

Div. of Vocational Educ. 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
217 Seventh Street 
Des Moines 50309 
Phone: 515-231-5177 

State Office Building 
Tooeka 66612 

Phone: 913-235-0011, x555 

Div. of Vocational Educ. 
State Dept, of Education 
Frankfort 4360 1 
Phone: 502-564-4286 
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State Official 



Address 



State 



Louisiana 

I 



F4aine 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



1‘lichigan 



Minnesota 



flississippi 



Missouri 



Montana 



Nebraska 



Nevada 



C. P. HcVea 
Si^ivisor, Persons 
with Special Needs 



John A. Snell 
State Director of 
Vocational Education. 

Charlotte Conai/ay 
State Si^erviso, of 
Home Econoiiiics 

John ■/, Fitzgerald* 
Senior Stpervisor in 
Education 

Robert Pangnan 
-Consultant 



Jane E. Preston 
Consultant, Persons with 
Special Needs 

Janies R. Criss 
State Supervisor of 
Viork-Study 

Marie D. Huff 
State Director of 
Hone Economics 

Bill Ball 

Supervisor, Vocational 
Guidance and l/ork -Study 

Henry C. Ebmeier 
State Director of Special 
Vocational Needs 



Div. of Vocational Educ, 
P.O. Box 44064 
Baton Rouge 70804 
Phone: 504-356-1492, x34 

Bureau of Vocational £duc» 

Augusta 04330 

Phone: 207-623-4511, x795 

301 ’.est Preston- Street 

Baltimore 21201 

Phone: 301-837-900, x8272 

182 Tremont Street 

Boston 92116 

Phone : 6 1 7- 72 7-5 730 

Div, of Vocational Educ« 
P.C. Box 928 
Lansing 48904 
Phone: 517-373-3373 

Centennial Building 
65£ Cedar Street 
St. Paul 55101 
Phone: 612-221-2421. 

Box 771 

Jackson 39205 

Phone: 601-355-9361 *' 

Div, of Vocational Educ. 
Jenerson City 65102 
Phone: 314-635-8125 

State Dept, of Public Instr 
Helena 59601 
Phone: 406-442-3260 

State Capitol, 10th Floor 
Lincoln 68509 
Phone: 402-47:, -1230 . 



John V/, Bunten 
State Director of 
Vocational Educatiaa 



Department of Education 
Carson City 89701 
Phone: 702-832-7321 
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State 



State Official 



Address 



New Hanpshire 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Puerto Rico 



Charles J* Mitchell 
Consultant 
Vocational Guidance 



John R, VJyllie 
Director of Cooperative 
Industrial Education and 
Special Needs Program 

M* G» Hunt 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 



Florence Nagner 
Supervisor for Occupational 
Education 

A. G, Bullard 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 

LeRoy H, Swenson 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 

H. D» Brum 
State Supervisor, 
Disadvantaged Youth and 
VJork-Study Programs 

Ronald Meek 
State Supervisor of 
Special Services 

Vlilliam G, Loomis 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 



Kenneth M, Pfeiffer 
Chief, Div, of Instruction 
Consultation 

Dr, Maria Socorro Lacot 
Director, Vocational Educ, 



Div, of Voc,-Tech, Educ, 
Stickney Ave, 

Concord 03301 
Phone: 603-225-6611 

Div, of Vocational Educ. 

225 Nest State Street 
Trenton 08625 
Phone: 609-292-6010 

Suite G, Harvey Bldg, 

139 South Castillo Street 
Santa Fe 87501 
Phone: 505-827-2297 

State Education Dept, 

Albany 12224 
Phone: 518-474-2619 

Dept, of Public Instr, 
Raleigh 27602 
Phone: 919-829-7362 

State Cs^itol 
Bismarck 58501 
Phone: 701-223-8000 

State Office Bldg, , Rm, 612 
Columbus 43215 
Phone: 614-4 j?-3430 



1515 Nest Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater 74074 
Phone: 405-FR7-2000 

State Dept, of Education 
Public Service Building 
Salem 97310 

Phone: 503-364-2171, 1634 

Box 911 

Harrisburg 17126 
Phone: 717-787-6622 

Department of Education 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00900 
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State 



State Official 



Address 



r.hode Island 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Utah 



Vermont 



Virginia 



Virgin IsUmds 



•/ashingtcn 




Francis J, ffciCenna, Consultant 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Curriculum Services 



Roger './illiains Building 
:iayes Street 
Providence 02908 
Phone: 401-521-7100, x691 



George 0, Sirith, Jr, 
State Supervisor 
Vocational Guidance 



Rutledge Bldg,, Rra, 920 
Columbia 29201 
Phone: 803-758-3342 



Poy Ziegler 

State Supervisor of Trade 
8 Industrial Education 

Janes R, Vinson 
Supervisor, Soecial Meeds 

T, R, Jones 
Giief Consultant, 
Occupational Training 

Dr, Giarles S, i/imi 
Specialist 

Distributive Education and 
Persons with Special Needs 

Richard F, Sar^nt 
State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education 

George L, Sandvig 
State Director of 
VocaUxOnal Educatic 

/ilbum Smith, Jr, 
Coordinator for 
Vocational Education 

Richard G, I^oe 
^Assistant State Director 
for Vocational Education 



State Deot, of Public Instr 

Pierre 57501 

Phone: 605-224-5911 

205 Cordell Hull Bldg, 
Hashville 37219 
Plicne: 615-741-3411 

Capitol Station 
Austin 78711 
Phone: 512-475-2294 

1400 Giiversity Club Bldg, 
136 E, So, Temole 
Salt Lalce City 84114 
Phone: 801-328-5371 

State Office Building 
Ibntpelier 05602 
Phone: 802-223-2311 

State Dept, of Education 

Hichs iond 23216 

Pnone: 703-644-4111, x2954 

P.0, Box 630 
St, TIioj.)as 00801 
Phone : 809- 774-5240 

P.0, Box 248 
Olyrnua DCS 01 
Phone : 206-753-5682 



r/est Virginia P€chael M, ^ftlrphy 

Program Specialist 
Vocational Industrial Educ, 



Capitol Building 
Charleston 25305 
Phone : 304-348-3075 



State 



State Official 



\ \ 

Address 



V/isconsin 


John R. Plenke 
Program Adiidnistrator 


137 E. Vfilson Street 
Madison 53703 
Phone : 608-266- 1506 


Wyoming 


Charles A. Kline 
State Director of 
Vocational Education 


State Dept, of Education 
Cheyenne 82001 
Plione: 307-777-7415 



Stencils for this report were prepored by 
the Advonced Secretoriol students of 
The Burdick Vocotionol High School 
of Woshington, D.C. 



Covers for this report were printed 
by the students of Advonced Printing of the 
Alexonder Grohom Bell Vocotionol High School 
of Woshington. D.C. 



